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ROBERT LOVE TAYLOR 


1850—July 31, born in Happy Valley, Carter County, Tennessee. 

1878—Admitted to Tennessee Bar; married to Miss Sarah L. 
Baird of Asheville, North Carolina; elected to Congress. 

1880—Defeated for re-election to Congress. 

1882—Defeated as candidate for Congress. 

1884—Presidential Elector. 

1885—Appointed United States Pension Agent, Knoxville. 

1886—Elected Governor of Tennessee. 

1888—Re-elected Governor of Tennessee. 

1892— Presidential Elector. 

1896—Elected Governor of Tennessee. 

1904—Married to Miss Mamie L. St. John of Chilhowie, Virginia. 

1907—Elected United States Senator by legislature after defeat- 
ing Senator E. W. Carmack in primary. 

1910—Defeated as candidate for Governor of Tennessee. 

1912—March 31, died in Washington, D. C. 


ALFRED ALEXANDER TAYLOR 


1848—August 6, born in Happy Valley, Carter County, Tennessee. 

1870—Admitted to Tennessee Bar. 

1874—Elected to State House of Representatives. 

1881—Married to Miss Jennie Anderson of Buffalo Valley, 
Tennessee. 

1886—Defeated as candidate for Governor of Tennessee. 

1888—Elected to Congress. 

1890—Re-elected to Congress. 

1892—Re-elected to Congress. 

1920—Elected Governor of Tennessee. 

1922—Defeated as candidate for Governor of Tennessee. 

1924—Presidential Elector. 





CHAPTER I 
TENNESSEE’S MOST FAMOUS BROTHERS 


It’s a far cry from the sidewalks of New York to the hills 
of Tennessee, but political geniuses grow where the midnight 
music of the hounds is heard just as surely as they are born 
within sound of the organ grinder’s curbstone melody. For a 
case in point take those Taylor boys, Bob and Alf, whose 
strangely interlaced careers have made them the most famous 
brothers in Tennessee and two of the most picturesque figures 
in all American politics. 

This is the story of their lives. It is a story which begins 
in Happy Valley, where two mountain lads held fierce partisan 
debates to determine the fate of their nation. It is a story 
which leads to Congress, to the Governor’s chair, and into that 
rarified chamber where the United States Senators do their stuff 
to earn their daily bread. It is a story of the Watauga, the 
Potomac, the Nolachucky and the Cumberland—historic rivers 
all, beside whose banks the voices of Tennessee’s two political 
troubadours have been heard again and again. 

Indeed, the careers of Bob and Alf Taylor might be divided 
by these four streams as neatly as the Ohio separates Dixie 
from the North. It was the Watauga that watched the forensic 
battles of their boyhood, heard them debating before the farm- 
hands in the Taylor barn, making ready for those future combats 
on the hustings of Tennessee. The Potomac marked the 
brothers’ legislative days, when they served in Washington 
as Congressmen from the same district that their father had 
represented years before them. Beside the Nolachucky they 
prepared the lectures which brought them wealth and national 
tame. And it was the Cumberland, passing through the capitol 
city of Nashville, that saw each—one more than thirty years 
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after the other—ascend to the Governorship of the old Volunteer 
State. 

The fierce gubernatorial campaign which has gone down in 
history as Tennessee’s War of the Roses is, of course, the 
dramatic highlight of the Taylor boys’ lives. Just picture two 
brothers—one a Republican, the other a Democrat—stumping 
a great State against one another, traveling from town to town 
together to fight for the sovereigns’ votes, cussing out each 
other’s politics by day and sleeping in the same bed at night. 
Picture two candidates for Governor fiddling their lively 
motintain tunes while a crowd of grinning citizens beats time 
with their feet and chaws time with their mouths. Picture an 
entire State torn over the question of which should be its Chief 
Executive, Taylor or: Taylor. 

Since that memorable autumn Bob and Alf have become as 
much institutions of Tennessee as Andrew Jackson’s Hermitage. 
or the battlefield at Shiloh. Bob is now dead—died in 
Washington as a United States Senator — but he is still vividly 
remembered as “the apostle of sunshine” and the best loved 
of Tennessee’s great sons. Folks speak affectionately about him 
and his brother Alf, recall chucklesome anecdotes of their old 
campaigns, repeat a story that Bob narrated “‘as he was standin’ 
right over thar in front of that barber shop.” With the fiddlers’ 
contests and the old rail fences and the eatin’ terbacker of the 
hill country, the Taylor brothers are now part of the State’s 
traditions. 

Just saunter into the lobby of a quiet mountain hotel in 
eastern Tennessee — one of those lobbies where a two-by-four 
cigar case and three maps of the United States comprise the 
decorations, one of those hotels where the owner-clerk-bellhop 
plays set-back with the drummers after supper. Casually 
mention the name of Taylor to one of the natives loafing there. 
Then sit back comfortable-like in your chair, for you are about 
to hear a long series of reminiscences and historical data—most 
of which will be true. 

“Well, sir, I remember back in ’85 when the War of the 
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Roses come to Jonesboro.” A pause here while the narrator 
shoots a stream of terbacker juice towards the corner and 
squints his eyes in thought. “No, I’m a little off there; ’85’s 
no voting year. It was in ’86 when they come to Jonesboro. 
Alf was giving his speech, and Bob was sitting over at one 
end of the platform. Some of the boys were drunk, and three 
or four of them decided to sit down over by Bob. Well, the 
upshot was that all that end of the platform suddenly come 
tumbling down. Alf took one look and then raised his hand 
up high. ‘Hold on, fellow citizens,’ he says; ‘don’t get alarmed,’ 
he says; ‘that’s just the Democratic platform collapsing, as 
usual!’ Well, sir, Bob just looked up with that grin of’ his 
and then, when it come his turn, he—” 

And so on, until the owner-clerk-bellhop turns down the 
lamp and prepares to close up his hotel for the night. 

It’s always “Bob” and “Alf” among the folks of Tennessee. 
They know, of course, that the former was christened Robert 
Love Taylor, while his Republican brother is encumbered with 
no less a name than Alfred Alexander, but such matters as that 
are to be overlooked and forgiven. Why be so formal with 
friends? 

And everybody—their political enemies included—seems to 
have been a friend of the Taylor boys. Why, they even got 
so they thought the world of Bob up in the Stoney Creek 
country. Perhaps you don’t appreciate the full significance 
of this statement. Know, then, that the citizens who live in 
the mountain shacks up Stoney are particular whom they have 
around. For one thing, they don’t want none of your durn- 
fool Demicrats buzzing about. Fact is, there are about five of 
those Carter County districts that don’t poll a single Jeffer- 
sonian vote; and by way of giving a distinctive twist to their 
Republicanism the natives won’t allow a negro to set foot within 
their boundaries. In 1896, it is recalled, a campaign orator 
had the supreme temerity to venture up along Stoney to say 
some words in behalf of William Jennings Bryan. He was 
met by a committee, and the committee seemed displeased. But 
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its members were eminently fair in spite of their prejudice, for 
they gave the speaker all of fifteen minutes in which to leave 
town. That, it is related, was ten minutes more than he really 
required. 

So it is no small tribute to Bob Taylor’s magnetic personality 
and outstanding lovableness that he and his fiddle were welcome 
in the Stoney Creek country. To be sure, there seems to have 
been some truth in the report that the outraged natives one 
time warned him to “shut yor goddam mouth” when he began 
poking sarcastic fun at Maj. Pettibone, his Republican opponent 
for Congress, but it must be remembered that that was Bob’s 
first political campaign. Once this merry genius of the plat- 
form had become known to the mountain followers of Hamilton 
and Lincoln, he was as well loved by them as Republican Alf. 

But that snared him no votes, of course. 

“Hit really warn’t no use for Bob to go talkin’ up yonder,” 
a resident of Stoney Creek explained it. “He war fine—as 
enjoyable a speaker as ever I heared—but his politics they jist 
warn't. He could ’a’ gone on speakin’ till hell friz over, but 
he couldn’t ’a’ got no votes on his side of the ticket.” 

And so, all things considered, it’s saying plenty to record 
that they heard Bob out and let him live. Politics is pretty 
ticklish business in certain quarters of Tennessee; and a 
Democrat, some folks are convinced, would be just as much 
account dead as the way he is! 


CHAPTER if 
LONG AGO 


Happy Valley, where the Taylor boys were born, is in the 
midst of a region which took an exceptionally prominent part 
in the piofieer history of the nation. It is a region alive with 
memories of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, Andrew Jackson, 
and other heroes of a bygone day.* From Happy Valley 
marched the men who defeated the British at Kings Mountain, 
and it was in these same hills of eastern Tennessee that the 
armies of the South and the North helped make history more 
than eighty years later. Andrew Johnson— men’s ‘ tailor, 
Democratic Senator, and Republican President of the United 
States—lived and died some forty miles southwest of Happy 
Valley. Standing today at his grave atop a slope just outside 
of Greeneville, you look across the foothills to the Great Smoky 
Mountains which the frontiersmen crossed when they came to 
settle in the Indian hunting grounds of Tennessee. * 

Just get out your map and put your finger on Jonesboro, up 
there in the northeastern corner of the State. It’s not much 
of a town, as population and industry are measured; but its 
800 citizens can point to the past with something of superiority. 


For Jonesboro is not only the oldest town in Tennessee, but it’s 
the place where Old Hickory held court and where the State 
of Franklin was organized back in 1784. Perhaps that’s why 


* Crockett’s marriage record may still be seen in the old 
Jefferson County courthouse at Dandridge. As for Boone, he killed 
a bear in 1760 and left this record of his achievement carved in a 
beech tree which once stood near the Jonesboro-Blountville stage 


road: 
D. Boon 
cillED A BAR On Tree in 
ThE yEAR_ 1760 
II 
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Jonesboro seems so proudly sufficient, despite its chronic 
tendency not to grow. Though the crickets chirp along the 
main street o’ nights and the balcony porches overhang the 
sidewalk like ghosts of a former age, there is something smug 
and aristocratic about Jonesboro that makes you doff your hat 
and murmur “yes’m.”’ It was indebted for its name, incidentally, 
to Willie Jones of Halifax, North Carolina. 


Now that we’re here let’s call on “Uncle Charlie’ Mason, 
who is still Deputy Clerk of the Washington County court. He 
was once secretary of a historical society which flourished for 
a time, and the annals of long ago are a bit like Scripture to 
him. Uncle Charlie stoops slightly now at the shoulders, and 
he peers slyly through his glasses at the books in the record 
vault. Ina moment he finds it—a faded old tome, rather broken 
of back and out at the elbows. 

“See,” he says, turning over the pages, “‘there’s Andy 
Jackson’s signature, just as he wrote it with a quill pen after 
the court orders had been entered by the clerk.” 

It is a moment of triumph for Uncle Charlie, of reverent 
thrill for his visitor. There—by the Eternal—is the old chief’s 
handwriting of more than a century ago. And there, too, 
entered under the February term of pleas and quarter sessions 
for the County of Washington, year of our Lord 1788, is this 
notation : 


Andrew Jackson, Esq. Came into Court and 
Produced a licence as an attorney With a Certificate 
Sufficiently Attested of his Taking the Oaths Neces- 
sary to Said office and was admitted to Practise as 
an attorney in this County Court. 


A couple years later, we learn from our perusal of this 
record, one John Wilson and one James Fulsom were found 


guilty by a jury of horse-stealing. Whereupon this gentle 
judicial order was entered in the book before us: 


Being called to the Bar and asked what they 
had to Say why Sentence agreeable to Law Should 
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not be passed upon them, Say nothing. It is there- 
fore Ordered that the said John Wilson and James 
Fulsom be confined in the publick pillory for the 
Space of One Hour, That each of them have both 
their Ears nailed to the pillory and Severed from 
their heads, That they receive at the publick whip- 
ping post Thirty Nine Lashes upon their bare backs 
well laid on, and that each of them be Branded upon 
their right cheek with the letter H and on their left 
cheek with the letter T, and That the Sheriff of 
Washington County put this Sentence into execution 
between the Hours of Twelve and four this afternoon. 


' But the Sheriff, it would seem, was a lazy sort of fellow who 
couldn’t see his way clear to doing so much work all in one 
day. For the very next record appearing in the book is as 
follows : 


Michael Harrison Esquire, Sheriff of Washington 
County, being one of the officers of this Court and 
Solemnly called upon and failing to appear, It is 
therefore Ordered that for his said failure he be 
amerced in the sum of two pounds to the Use and 
behoof of the people of this State. 


Turning from these stern chronicles of crime and punish- 
ment, it is refreshing to note from the record that on the first 
Monday in May, 1798, William McFarland, a minor, was “‘bound 
with William Blair to learn the blacksmith’s trade, also to learn 
to read and write and cypher as far as rule of three.” 

Although Uncle Charlie has found no note of it in any of 
the old documents at the courthouse, there is a well defined’ 
tradition about Jonesboro concerning Andrew Jackson and 
Russell Bean, the first white child born in what later became 
Tennessee. The story has taken numerous forms, but this 
is the version the writer obtained: 

Bean, a frontier giant and reputed to be a tough customer, 
returned from an Indian war to find his wife nursing an infant 
which was not related to Bean. Presumably with the idea of 
distinguishing it from his own children, he cut off the child’s 
ears. Judge Jackson issued a bench warrant for Bean’s arrest 
on a charge of mayhem, but the sight of a wicked rifle and a 
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pair of mean eyes dissuaded the Sheriff from his attempt to 
carry out the order. He reported that Bean was too dangerous 
to handle alone. 

“As Sheriff of this county, you have a right to call upon any 
or all of its citizens to execute your duty,” Judge Jackson told 
him. 

“All right, your honor,” replied the Sheriff, “I call upon you.” 

Whereupon, it is narrated, his honor swore one of those 
by-the-Eternal oaths, strode down from the bench and out into 
the Jonesboro sunshine, and went after Bean. He found him 
up a tree, gun in hand and frown on face; but all Old Hickory 
had to do was look at him, and down came Bean in meek 
surrender. Later, it is reported, he confided to a fellow towns- 
man that a certain “shooting” quality in Judge Jackson’s gaze 
had taken all the fight out of him. 


These matters, trivial though they be, are included by way 
of showing what a hell-bender of a place Jonesboro was in those 
eighteenth century days. It had a vital part in the advancement 
of civilization westward beyond the Appalachians, and it was 
intimately concerned with the political rise of the Taylor boys. 

The same may be said of Elizabethton, about twenty miles 
east by north from Jonesboro. Where this quiet little town 
now stands was formed what has gone down in history as the 
first free and independent government established by Americans 
on this continent. That was in 1772, when the pioneers who had 
crossed the mountains from Virginia and the Carolinas came 
together to form the Watauga Association. Written articles 
were drawn up for the management of general affairs, and chief 
among the commissioners chosen to administer the new govern- 
ment were John Carter, John Sevier and Charles Robertson. 
They negotiated with the Cherokees and other tribes, directed 
the warfare which broke out intermittently against the Indians, 
and gave official sanction to whatever hangings seemed necessary. 

In 1777 the Watauga Association passed out when the North 
Carolina General Assembly took over the territory from the 
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mountains westward to the Mississippi and called it Washington 
County. Meanwhile the Revolutionary war was being fought. 
The radio sets weren’t much account in those days, and it took 
a little time for the citizenry who had settled along the Watauga, 
Holston and Nolachucky Rivers to find out what was going on. 
As soon as they learned, however, they lost no time in watching 
out for the Colonists’ interests in their section of the woods—and 
it has been recorded that they shot rather well. 

So well, indeed, that Lieut. Col. Patrick Ferguson of Corn- 
wallis’s army finally sent word over the mountains that these 
“damned back water men” had better quit annoying the British, 
or they would suffer the consequences. Immediately a call was 
sent out for enlistments, and on September 25, 1780, the riflemen 
of the hills mustered at Sycamore Shoals in what is now called 
Happy Valley. There were some 800 of them, dressed in 
homespun, and armed with Deckhard rifles, tomahawks and 
knives. Beside the quiet Watauga they stood while the Rev. 
Samuel Doak preached on “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” Then the order to march was given, and they tramped 
along the valley to Gap Creek, over Yellow Mountain, and on 
towards the enemy. For several days they stalked Ferguson. 
Sometimes it rained, but the rifllemen from the hills wrapped 
their gun locks in blankets and pushed on through the down- 
pour. When—on October 7—the British forces were finally 
surrounded on King’s Mountain, it took only an hour of sharp 
fighting to win a complete victory. 

That victory by a bunch of “damned back water men’ has 
been termed by historians the turning point of the Revolution. 
It gave heart to the Americans and put Lord Cornwallis definitely 
on the defensive. As soon as he heard the news of Ferguson’s 
defeat he began a retreat which led eventually to Yorktown and 
surrender. 


One of the American leaders at King’s Mountain was John 
Sevier, descendent of a French Huguenot family. He helped 
found the Watauga Association and, in 1785, was prominent 
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when the citizens of Washington, Sullivan and Greene Counties 
sent legislators to Jonesboro to make laws for the newly-formed 
State of Franklin. . This commonwealth endured after a fashion 
until 1788, when the territory west of the Appalachians reverted 
to North Carolina. Sevier was arrested for high treason, taken 
over the mountains to Morganton for trial, and there rescued 
by a party of friends who followed him from Jonesboro. He 
was later sent to Congress, and then became Tennessee’s first 
Governor. Of him the historian Ramsey wrote: 


He was generous, liberal and hospitable, and 
was endeared to the populace as “Nolachucky 
Jack.” Whenever at future elections that name 
was pronounced, it had the effect of electrical power 
in prostrating the pretentions of every opposing 
candidate. 


Nearly a century passed before another man with such an 
affectionate appeal came from the hill country of eastern Tenn- 
essee; and, strangely enough, he was born within shouting 
distance of the field where John Sevier mustered the ragged 
heroes of King’s Mountain. He, too, was sent to Congress and 
to the Governor’s chair. Instead of “Nolachucky Jack” they 
called him “Our Bob,” and as such he was loved by hundreds 
of thousands throughout the State of Tennessee. 


SENATOR ROBERT L. TAYLOR 








a 
. 


CBAPTERAIIL 
A GLANCE AT THE FAMILY TREE 


The blood of the Taylor boys was a mixture of Colonial 
English and Scotch and German, with a dash of Indian added by 
way of making things more interesting. This strictly American 
contribution came to them, it is reputed, from the wife of Landon 
Carter. 

His father, John Carter, will be recalled as one of the 
leaders of the Watauga Association. Landon himself fought 
at King’s Mountain and was so influential in the affairs of early 
Tennessee that Carter County was named for him. This same 
county’s seat of justice, Elizabethton, was named for his wife 
in recognition of her leadership in the community. It is she 
whom the sagas of the Tennessee hills have set down as partly 
Indian. 

At any rate, her daughter married James P. Taylor, grand- 
father of Bob and Alf. It was a good match, as such matters 
are assayed by the dowagers, for the Taylor family had become 
just about as prominent in that section as the Carters. James’ 
father was none other than Gen. Nathaniel Taylor, who fought 
under Jackson in numerous Indian wars and led a regiment of 
Tennesseans to victory at the battle of New Orleans. The 
General, a handsome looking fellow, had owned thousands of 
acres and hundreds of slaves. 

James Taylor followed the law and, for a number of years, 
served as Attorney General for the First Judicial circuit. One 
of his sons was Col. Nathaniel G. Taylor, father of the boys 
who became such picturesque figures in the history of Tennessee. 

Now we're getting down within hollering distance of our 
subject, for there are folks still living in the hill country who 
remember Col. Taylor well. Take Attorney Chris C. Collins 
of Elizabethton, for instance. His hair is white and he walks 
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with a heavy limp, but there’s plenty of action in the old fellow 
yet. Besides tending his law business, he has published a book 
of his own poems and written an as-yet-unpublished volume on 
the modernist-fundamentalist religious dispute as seen by a 
layman of Tennessee. 

“T never knew a finer man than Nat Taylor, the father of 
Bob and Alf,’ Chris says. “There was no better man ever 
raised in this country. He was the ablest pulpit orator I ever 
heard, and I’ve heard lots.” 

At this point a farmer comes in to see about his litigation 
crop. This farmer’s great grandma, Chris explains, helped make 
the powder which raised such hell among the British at King’s 
Mountain. Just at this moment history is much more important 
than jurisprudence; and the farmer, despite his great grandma, 

waits while Chris continues : 

“Yes, sir, you don’t have to look far to see where Bob’s and 
Alf’s great speaking ability came from.. But it was pretty hard 
on their old father when they were campaigning fot Governor. 
‘It’s a shame to nominate my boys against each’ other,’ he told 
me, and he refused to vote on either side at that election. I 
expect he thought Bob and Alf might get to hate each other 
before the canvass was over, but there was nothing like that 
steal.” 


We are getting ahead of the story, however. Nathaniel G. 
Taylor meant to be a lawyer, although his mother had hoped 
he would become a preacher. In 1843, while he was in his 
lower twenties, a bolt of lightning struck a camp meeting at 
Brushy Creek. * His sister Mary and a male companion were 
killed, and as a result the course of the young man’s entire life 
was changed. Feeling that his sister’s death was a Divine 


: *It might be interesting to note that the Brushy Creek camp 
site is now Johnson City, a municipality of some 20,000 persons 
lying almost midway between Jonesboro and Elizabethton. Yet 
these two towns, the oldest in the State, were on the map more than 
half a century before Johnson City started! 
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rebuke for not carrying out the wishes of his mother, Nathaniel 
delivered a passionate religious address a few days later. In 
time he became a Methodist preacher of considerable distinction 
in eastern Tennessee, and there were calls a-plenty for his pulpit 
services. 

Farming and politics were mingled with his preaching. He 
locked horns with Andrew Johnson, the ambitious young tailor 
of Greeneville, and was defeated for Congress in 1849. A few 
years later, however, he was sent to Washington from the old 
First district of Tennessee—the same district which his boys, 
Bob and Alf, were to represent in years to come. Their father 
was a Whig. 

He was also a staunch Unionist, as were most of those who 
lived in the hills of eastern Tennessee. As a Presidential Elector 
on the Bell ticket in 1860, he stumped the State with eloquent 
speeches against secession. Then Sumter fell, and the armies 
of the South and the North made the Volunteer State a perpetual 
battleground. Things finally got so hot for Col. Taylor that 
he had to take refuge within the Federal lines at Knoxville. 

This part of the country was crowded with troops. You 
could run into somebody’s army almost any place you chanced 
to step; and the result was disastrous to the natives. Their 
farms were ruined, their cattle confiscated, and they were starving 
to death. It was more than Col. Taylor could bear. He left 
Knoxville for the North in 1864, and in a series of eloquent 
appeals before large massmeetings in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York he raised more than $250,000 for relief 
purposes. It was the greatest achievement of his life. 

The following year they sent Col. Taylor back to Congress ; 
and when his old political opponent, Andrew Johnson, became 
President of the United States he appointed him Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. The job was good as long as Grant was 
not a tenant of the White House. When Grant finally moved 
in the Taylor household returned to Happy Valley to rebuild 
the fences and restock the farm that had been so sadly wasted 
by the war. 
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Col. Taylor died there in 1887, the year following the struggle 
between his two political sons for the Governorship of Tennessee. 
On January 17, a few months before his death, he wrote Bob 
the following letter. It was given to him the day he was 
inaugurated. 


My Dear Son— 

As you enter today on your official career as 
Governor of Tennessee, I want to say a few things 
by way of encouragement and warning. _As a public 
officer you will meet success or failure just in pro- 
portion to your observance or non-observance of 
certain simple rules: 

1. Learn all your duties. 
" 2. Then promptly and fearlessly discharge them. 
~ 3. In every transaction be governed— 

(a) By the requirements of the law. 

(b) By the demands of an enlightened conscience. 

(c) By the Supreme Divine Code. 

4. Let no temptation induce you to ignore the 
requirements of your self-respect. 

Let your promises be few and strictly performed. 

6. Do not forget that the eyes and ears of enemies 
are open to all you say or do. Therefore, 
think much, and let your words be well chosen. 

7. In all questionable cases choose to say and do 
those things that are clearly right and never 
doubtful. 

8. Remember and forget not that all the material 
treasures of this world can’t restore a bankrupt 
character or replace a ruined reputation. 

9. Place your hand in the hand of Jesus and beg 
His guidance and protection in every condition 
of life, and may the love and peace of God be 
with you always. 

Affectionately, your father, 
N. G. TAYLOR. 


x 


So much for the father of the Taylor boys. Their mother 
was a Haynes; and being a Haynes in eastern Tennessee is 
equivalent to being a Van Somebody in New York. 

The American branch of her family tree goes back to just 
before the Revolution, when an 18-year-old boy whose name 
became Anglicized into George Haynes ran away from Germany 
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because he didn’t care to serve in the army. That this aversion 
wasn’t chonic is proved by his activities soon after settling in 
Virginia, for we find the young Teuton fighting as a private 
‘under Gen. Marion. It was either during the war or immedi- 
ately after it that he came into Tennessee and encountered a 
black-eyed Scotch girl whose father’s name was MclInturff. So 
he camped him down at the head of Buffalo Creek, married the 
young lady, and raised twelve assorted children. 

They seemed to do these things in a large way then. The 
record shows that one of George’s descendents, David Haynes, 
wedded a representative of the extensive Taylor family and also 
reared an even dozen. One of his daughters was Emily, the 
mother of Bob and Alf. Among his sons was Landon C. 
Haynes, who became a Confederate Senator from Tennessee 
and was quite famous as an orator. Emily was no slouch with 
the English language herself, and there are those who maintain 
she'd have been a better speaker than Landon if she’d been 
a man. 

Father Haynes was a farmer, mechanical engineer and mill- 
wright; and it is related in these parts that he once bought a 
thousand-acre farm in Buffalo Valley for one pair of buckskin 
breeches and a rifle gun. It’s worth more than that now. 

They also relate a yarn concerning some business amenities 
between David Haynes and James P. Taylor, the grandfathers 
of Bob and Alf. The former got the latter to carry on some 
litigation for him, and Taylor wound up the case by sending 
in a bill for $75. This disturbed Haynes, who esteemed a 
dollar rather highly. He demanded an itemized account and 
got the following: 


David Haynes, in account with James P. Taylor, 


attorney: 
To drawing bill in chancery $ 5.00 
To conducting case in court 20.00 


To benefit of my knowledge of law and equity 50.00 
$75.00 
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Haynes paid the bill, although it well nigh broke his heart. 
Then came the time when Taylor wanted to build a mill at 
Sycamore Shoals, the same spot where the riflemen rendezvoused 
for their march on King’s Mountain. He employed Haynes to 
locate the race and mill site. The job took all of three hours, 
but the bill said: 


James P. Taylor, in account with David Haynes, 
millwright and civil engineer: 


To leveling and locating race and sitefor mill $ 3.00 
To walking to and fro, up and down stream, 





in conducting work 2.00 

To benefit of my knowledge of civil 
engineering 70.00 
$75.00 


When the Civil war broke out, David Haynes was unusually 
well situated. He had Nathaniel G. Taylor, a well known 
Union man, for a son-in-law; and oné of his own boys was the 
distinguished Confederate Senator from Tennessee. This, when 
you consider the embattled condition of that section of the 
country, made it pretty nice for David. 

He was a fiery Confederate himself, but he was also a 
diplomat. Being both elderly and lame, his diplomacy had its 
uses. For instance, they tell of the time when Burnside’s 
cavalry was scouring the hill country in the late summer of ’63. 
Haynes decided it would be a good time to leave his home on 
Buffalo and visit his daughter Emily in Happy Valley. Enroute 
he ran into a detachment of Confederates. 

“T have the honor to be the father of Senator Landon C. 
Haynes,” was the nub of the mercy plea which he made to his 
captors. That statement, with the letters which he showed 
them, convinced the Confederate officers that he was surely no 
“damned Lincolnite” or spy. 

Haynes resumed his journey and soon encountered some of 
Burnside’s Federals. Here was an equally simple matter for 
a diplomat. Forgetting his son, Haynes laid heavy stress upon 
his favorite.dan~ ~* —“who, gentlemen, had the extreme good 
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sense to accept the matrimonial offer of the Hon. Nathaniel 
G. Taylor, late of Congress and now supporting President 
Lincoln and the Union.” 


Such was the maternal grandfather of Bob and Alf. Their 
mother had been sent to a school for females, as they called 
them in those days. She became an accomplished pianist, and 
her training made her a meet companion for the dignified, well 
educated scholar whom she married. Emily Haynes Taylor was 
a handsome woman of exceptional character, if one may judge 
by that old oil painting made when the boys were young. Her 
eyes were gray, her hair glossy black, and there was a straight- 
ness about her mouth that was firm without being in the slightest 
repelling. Nor was feminine coquettry lacking here, as witness 
the jewelled velvet band about her throat. 

She was especially proud of her brother Landon, whose 
talents she seemed to share. It is said that one day, when he 
was upbraiding her for being a Union sympathizer, she told 
him quietly: 

“My dear brother, it is mighty fortunate that I am on that 
side, for the day will come when I shall obtain your pardon for 
the political mistakes you are making.” 

She was right. In 1865 she went to the White House and 
saw President Johnson. The pardon was immediately granted. 


With a favorite brother on one side of the argument and 
a husband on the other, it would seem that Mrs. Taylor was 
getting good training for the days when she should see two 
of her sons fighting each other for the Governorship of her 
native State. Although she was a Democrat and Bob had 
been a favorite from boyhood, when he was less rugged than 
his brothers, this Gracchi mother of 65 years maintained 
strict neutrality throughout the entire campaign. When the 
Republican procession would pass by in all its red trappings 
and flaming sashes, she would wave her Basic and cry: 

“Hurrah for Taylor!” 
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And then, when the white-panoplied chariots of the Demo- 
cratic henchmen stirred up the dust of the roadway, she would 
wave the same handkerchief and shout with equal fervor: 

“Hurrah for Taylor!” 

When finally Bob was elected, it was a bittersweet hour of 
gladness and sorrow for the mother. It seemed a pity that a 
great free country, where “all men are created equal,” should 
function so faultily that Son Bob could win at the expense of 
Son Alf’s defeat. But there was compensating pride in the 
knowledge that her boys had fought each other through three 
fierce months of political campaigning without the slightest bitter- 
ness or loss of fraternal affection. 

Mrs. Taylor died a few years later in Alf’s home at Johnson 
City while he was a member of Congress. She left four other 
sons and three daughters. All except four of these nine children 
have now followed their mother; two married sisters and two 
brothers, Alf and Hugh, are left. 

Hugh became a promotor. David died after years of service 
in the Treasury Department at Washington. Nathaniel was a 
photographer. James, the oldest brother and, it is generally 
agreed, the most scholarly, served as Adjutant General during 
Bob’s first administration as Governor. Then he resigned and 
returned to his farm among the hills of Tennessee. There are 
those of the old timers who still insist that Brother Jim wrote 
some of the most famous of Bob’s and Alf’s speeches, but that 
is merely gossip. 


CHAPTER IV 
WHEN BOB AND ALF WERE YOUNG 


In writing a biography it is always a good idea to include 
some dates. Consider yourself informed, then, that Alf Taylor 
was born on August 6, 1848, and that Bob appeared two years 
later on July 31. Their birthplace in Happy Valley was a 
frame structure, with a chimney at either end and some attic 
rooms above the ground floor. Its sides were severely plain: 
a monotonous series of boards one above the other, broken in 
front with four windows and a door. It wasn’t exactly a humble 
log cabin, but it didn’t rate much higher in the catalogue of 
domiciles. 

Alf had learned to walk and Bob was still contented with 
being carried when the family moved temporarily from Happy 
Valley to settle on the old Haynes farm along Buffalo Creek, 
some ten miles away. There Bob, who started out a sickly boy, 
was turned loose with his brother Nat and two Negro lads to 
live a strenuous life out of doors. It was from these hills and 
mountain streams—‘enchanted’’ hills is the proper adjective, 
I believe—that Alf and Bob must have drawn the poetry and 
music that were so conspicuous in their speeches and lectures. 

Alf was inclined to take life seriously, but it was all a 
merry joke to Bob. He liked to laugh and make others do 
the same. He inherited his father’s talent for mimicry, which 
he developed as a boy until the good folk of the countryside 
began to think he was damned to be an actor—a most unholy 
calling. He liked to attend political and church meetings and 
there pick up choice phrases to try out later on his companions. 
Negro revivals were his favorite, for they assayed many more 
chuckles per verbal ton. 

The sunshine of Bob’s nature made him a particular object 
of affection. Take the case of Sam, a darkey playmate, for 
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instance. With Bob and Nat, he was catght stealing a swim 
on the Sabbath. Col. Taylor decided to hold a court martial 
while the juvenile backs were still wet, and he appointed Culprit 
Sam to act as Judge-Advocate in the case of Culprit Bob. 
What, Col. Taylor asked, would Sam recommend in the way 
of punishment for the little white boy? : 

“Marse Bob,” said Sam solemnly, “is de bes’ frien’ I’se got 
in dis worl’, en ef de Cote ’low me I wants to take on my own 
back all he’s to git on top of all I’se to git. I’se ready to ’vise 
twenty-five licks ef de Cote’ll let me take em for him. Ef not, 
den I ’vises one lick for Marse Bob, en a light one at dat.” 

Now, Col. Taylor naturally felt rather touched at this simple 
darkey plea. It was the psychological moment to strike while 
the lump was still big in the throat; which Bob did. He had 
attended court at Elizabethton several times, and he knew his 
stuff, 
“Your honor,” Bob said, “I want to ask a question. If it is, 
like you charge, unlawful and sinful to swim on the Sabbath, 
isn’t it the same to hold court and punish people on such a holy 
day? I move that this case be-—er—squashed !” 


Bob was nine years old when his mother sent him off with 
Alf and the others to begin his formal education at Anderson’s 
old-field school, a mile and a half from home. Of these days 
he told the millions, years later, in the humorous, finely-tuned 
iecture which gained national fame as ‘‘The Fiddle and the Bow.” 
He said: 


The curriculum of the old-field school was the 
same everywhere—one Webster’s blue-back elemen- 
tary spelling book, one thumb paper, one stonebruise, 
one sore toe and Peter Parley’s Travels. .... The 
uniform of the old-field school boy was very simple. 
It consisted of one pair of breeches, rolled up to the 
knees, with one patch on the western hemisphere; 
one little shirt with one button at the top, one gallus 
and one invalid straw hat. 


It was part of Mrs. Taylor’s duties to superintend the work 
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with the loom, making jeans and flax shirts not only for her 
six sons but for the white and colored farm hands as well. As 
Bob Taylor pointed out in his famous lecture, the boys of those 
days were dressed so that they could disrobe while climbing the 
stairs towards’ bed. One sideward swipe of the gallus and 
they were well nigh Adamic. The faith which folks had in 
suspenders in those days was rather beautiful. 


A delving into the sagas of the Tennessee hills reveals at 
this point that Alf became the favorite of the schoolmaster. The 
latter was convinced that serious minded Alf would make a 
great orator, and therefore he took considerable pride in trotting 
him out for all the “exhibitions.” Alf was to be a great star 
today with his speech, which his father had already written for 
him. One had also been written for Bob. 

The latter begged the schoolmaster to let him speak first. 
There were no objections to that, and so Bob opened the pro- 
ceedings before a large audience which had gathered from all 
the countryside. He gave Alf’s speech in full, just as he had 
found it in their room at home! Alf was immediately taken 
sick and had to leave. This incident is interesting because, 
almost a generation later, Bob pulled the same trick on his 
brother when their gubernatorial campaign was reaching its 
climax. It is also interesting to note that both times Alf took 
the joke with the same good nature that always featured 
the remarkable relationship of these two brothers.. No one, it 
seems, could “get mad” at Bob, no matter what he did. 


In 1864 Col. Taylor moved his family to a country home 
in New Jersey, about twenty miles east of Philadelphia, and the 
children were sent to Pennington Seminary. Bob’s humorous 
faculties were developing fast, and his genius for comic 
impersonation and facial contortion kept the dignity of scholars 
and teachers in a continuous state of jeopardy. 

They had literary exercises every Saturday morning there, 
and Bob was a pretty constant performer. But one week, it 
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is related, he had so much school work to do that he asked to 
be excused. Nothing doing; he was forced to speak, anyway. 

And Bob did. He touseled his hair, turned up his sleeves, 
and pigeon-toed across the floor to the platform, where he 
recited “Mary Had a Little Lamb” after the fashion of an 
illiterate mountain boy. Then he ducked his head for a bow. 

The audience was delighted. It thundered an encore, to which 
Bob responded by reciting his own version of “Casabianca” as 
follows: 


The boy stood on the burnin’ deck— 
One Cazabank by name — 

Who chose to stand thar on the wreck 
And die for deathless fame! 


He stood thar on that burnin’ deck, 
Whence all but him had fled; 

A tongue of flame licked his fair neck 
And singed his bushy head. 


That boy he jist kept standin’ thar— 
I told him to git off— 

While angry flames leaped in the air— 
He answered with a scoff. 


His dad he called him, called in vain; 
He wouldn’t answer him, 

But stood there in that fiery rain 
And wouldn’t jump and swim. 


I told him to git off with speed, 
The things was goin’ to bust; 
But the little fool would take no heed, 
No more’n he did at fust. 


And yit he jist kept standin’ thar; 
The flames they rolled around him; 
And yit he jist kept standin’ thar 
And wouldn’t budge, confound him! 


And at last the biler busted, and him and 
his pap went up!* 


*Years later, after he had twice been Governor, Bob Taylor 
adapted this same idea to his picture of the old-field school exhibitions 
in “The Fiddle and the Bow.” His version of how the mountain boy 
recited “Casabianca” is given on pages 102 and 103. 
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Bob was followed to the platform by a fellow conspirator 
and protestant against too much work: one William Whittacker, 
who later gained some fame as a tragedian. Bill elected to 
offer as his contribution to the literary programme a realistic 
impersonation of a raving maniac. It was a wonderful success; 
one girl fainted and another was so shocked that she had to be 
sent home. As a result of such unorthodox entertainment Bob 
drew a stern reprimand from the faculty council and Tragedian 
Bill was suspended. 


Col. Taylor was now serving in Washington as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and the family left Pennington Seminary in 
1867 to be nearer the Capitol. The Colonel found employment 
for Alf in his own office, while Bob worked in the Treasury 
department until President Johnson’s term expired. Then, in 
1869, they all moved back to Happy Valley. 

Later the boys were placed in Buffalo Institute, which is at 
this day doing a fine co-educational business near Johnson City 
as Milligan College. Bob and Alf at once started a literary 
society there, and then they collaborated in writing a comedy 
called “Horatio Spriggens.” Bob himself took the role of 
Horatio, reaching a hectic climax when he seized geneology by 
the tail and proved to himself and the audience that he was his 
own granddaddy. The play was an immense success and was given 
again and again in such centers of dramatic discrimination as 
Jonesboro and Elizabethton. It was later revived at the East 
Tennessee Wesleyan University in Athens, where the Taylor 
family moved until Bob completed his school training in the 
spring of 1874. 

History seems to have overlooked any mention of Alf as an 
actor, but concerning his younger brother there is evidence that 
he made a deep thespian mark upon his friends. The biographer 
again and again encountered old timers—teachers and lawyers 
principally — who averred that Bob could have made a big 
reputation as an actor. Joseph Jefferson is the name that 
invariably came up in this connection. 
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Again we must revert to old Chris Collins of Elizabethton for 
a quotation. There is something pungent about his statements 
which, coming from one who is so mellowed in life and 
philosophy, take on the quality of Scriptural finality. 

“There ain’t no use talking,” Chris deposed, and he spat into 
the corner by way of emphasizing his assertion—“there ain’t no 
use talking, Joe Jefferson was no finer actor than Bob would 
have been. His wit and humor and mimicry were predominating 
traits of his character —and besides that, Bob was full of 
poetry.”’* 


So far in this account of the Taylor boys one exceptionally 
important phase of their training has been overlooked. It con- 
cerns the youthful debates which began in Happy Valley when 
Alf was twelve and Bob was barely past his tenth birthday. For 
those who revel in the picture of Abe Lincoln and Andy Jackson 
journeying from log cabin to White House, for those who find 
inspiration in the thought of U. S. Grant leaving a country store 
to become a military genius and a President, for those who 
thrill to the Alger tales of poor boys who lift the mortgage and 
end up as owner of the bank, there should be material for sweet 
contemplation in the youthful days of Bob and Alf Taylor. 
There among the hills of Tennessee, far from governmental halls 
and legislative quarrels, they prepared themselves for the years 
to come by arguing all the political questions of the day. 

In those times Col. Taylor subscribed to The Washington 
Intelligencer, a semi-official publication which has since been 
succeeded by that first cousin of free seeds, The Congressional 


*Tt is interesting, while on this subject, to note Bob Taylor’s 
own feelings regarding comedians and the actor with whom he is 
so often compared. The following is taken from “The Paradise of 
Fools,” one of his lectures: 

“T would rather have the power of Joseph Jefferson to make the 
world laugh and to drive care and trouble from weary brains and 
sorrow from heavy hearts than to wear the blood-stained laurels of 
military glory or be President of the United States, burdened with 
bonds and gold, and overwhelmed with the double standard and three 
girl babies.” 
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Record. Bear in mind that during the ’60’s there were no 
Sunday comic sections or forest-eating reams of newspaper blah 
to claim the youthful citizens’ attention; and so their minds were 
free to be diverted towards the harangues of the nation’s 
representatives. 

How they loved it! Bob and Alf ate those speeches up, 
“worthy Senator from Massachusetts” and all, right down to 
the last mad flight of the star-spangled eagle. They digested 
phraseology, contents and fervor, and then they set out to debate 
the question at issue where the worthies of Washington had 
left off. 

Providence was kind to the boys in this work of preparation, 
for early in their lives It made Alf a Republican and set 
a-seething in the breast of Bob an intense hatred of elephants 
and tariff. What strange alchemy of the mind determined them 
so young in the political faiths to which they clung with such 
fierce zeal, is a question the biographer has not been able to 
answer. Alf maintains they were born that way. Bob had 
his own explanation of the phenomenon, which he disposed of 
in these words at Jonesboro during the War of the Roses: 

“Tt’s strange about the difference we find in human beings. 
Take Alf and me, for instance. Both of us were born of the 
same mother and nursed at the same breast—but Alf’s milk 
soured on him and he became a Republican!” 

Anyway, an explanation is not essential. It is enough to 
state that Democratic principles were quinine to Alf, while all 
things Republican riled the Jacksonian soul of Bob. Given 
those attitudes, the fodder from The Washington Intelligencer 
and a pair of lively tongues, the rest seems inevitable. 

The debates were likely to be staged any place or any time. 
If you ever pass along the highway leading from Johnson City 
to Elizabethton, let one eye rove across Happy Valley towards 
the bed where the Watauga River flows. Soon you will see 
it—a large, weatherbeaten barn, with roofs sloping to a ridge 
at the center, and the mournful appearance of a place that has 
long since been catalogued by the country boys as ha’nted. 
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That’s the place where most of those hot political debates were 
held more than half a century ago. 

When the rain was pattering on the shingles and sending 
muddy little rivulets scurrying into the Watauga, Alf would 
climb upon a feed box to begin extolling the Republican stand 
on duty for smooth-grained toothpicks. Sprawled about in the 
hay, the Taylor farmhands would be eagerly listening. This 
kind of entertainment was a treat for them, the majority of whom 
were pussons of color, and they applauded with enthusiasm all 
the major flights of young Marse Alf. Then Bob would mount 
the feed box and fill ’em with good Democratic doctrine, while 
the mules swished their tails in the stalls and munched their 
oats in Jeffersonian simplicity. During these debates Bob 
invariably managed to-set the hired hands rolling hilariously 
on the hay with his facial contortions and flashes of irresistible 
wit. 

But the barn was not the only battleground. The two boys 
were working in the fields then, for the paternal pocketbook had 
suffered a temporary relapse, and the old tree stump made just 
as good a platform as a feed box. So it was that Col. Taylor, 
stalking through the corn fields to see how matters were 
progressing, would find a score of wood choppers and farm 
hands sitting around and listening to a very earnest boy who 
talked of currency bills and ad valorem levies with as much famil- 
iarity as though such matters were commonplace hawgs or fox 
hounds. And lying about on the ground, where they had been for 
the last forty-five minutes, would be sundry hoes and shovels do- 
ing nothing but resting. 

Things like this were annoying to a man whose funds were 
low, and finally the Colonel had to promulgate a regulation 
against holding any political discussions on the farm. The 
debates went on about as before, however, for Col. Taylor was 
away from home a great deal to keep his preaching engagements 
and business appointments. Besides, freedom of speech had 
been guaranteed by the Constitution with which Bob and Alf 
were so familiar. 
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But the speech got a bit too free on one occasion, and for 
the first and last time in their lives the two brothers called 
each other liars. They were red hot, close to the thumping 
stage, when Mrs. Taylor rushed upon the scene with fire in 
her eyes. She told the boys plenty and gave the farm hands 
merry brimstone for letting them quarrel so disgracefully. The 
mother’s speech made a lasting impression upon the young poli- 
ticians, so much so that it was later set down in writing as a 
sort of guide line which they sought always to follow. Following 
are a few excerpts from that maternal oration: 


Is it to be my fate to be pointed to as the mother 
of a lot of ill-tempered, cross-grained rowdies and 
trouble makers, without reason and self-respect; and 
by their shameful conduct am I to be dragged down 
in sorrow to my grave? You descend to the level 
of the ignoramus and the wild animal of the jungles 
every time you lose your reason and bring about a 
spectacle like this. Such conduct makes me wish 
you had never been born. If I thought you would 
never rise to a higher plane of life, if I had no hope 
of your ultimate reformation, I would rather see you 
both die before you reach the age of twenty 

You aspire to be this, that, and the other Hine 
but first of all you must be gentlemen—gentlemen 
in every sense and under all circumstances and con- 
ditions. Think twice before you speak, three times 
before you act. Whenever your temper begins to 
rise and seethe and threaten to dethrone your 
reason, stop and reflect—think of the possible conse- 
quences to you of allowing your enraged temper 
to have control. The two first and greatest enemies 
you have to conquer are yourselves. Conquer and 
subdue yourselves now, and you will be blessed with 
an endless succession of victories hereafter. 

Remember always that you cannot advance 
the cause of righteousness if you yourselves are 
unrighteous. You cannot promote the cause of 
morality if you are immoral yourselves. You can- 
not successfully uphold temperance, no matter how 
eloquent your plea, with the smell of intoxicants 
upon your breath. You cannot be a Christian and 
be a hypocrite. You must believe in the cause for 
which you contend, and you must practise what you 
preach. You must live what you profess. You 
cannot promote the divine scheme of peace on earth 
and good will toward men carrying a chip on your 
shoulders and with hate rankling in your hearts. 
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The fraternal arguments were continued for ten years, during 
which period the boys also had plenty of opportunities to try 
their talents on others at school. While at Buffalo Institute 
debates were held into which dads of the youngsters were often 
lured. Then the students would conspire to confuse the issues 
in their speeches and throw the old fellows off the track. Thus 
betrayed by his adroit young son, it is related, “Uncle Pickney” 
Williams turned an angry face on the grinning audience and 
blustered : ' 

“I’m sorry I got to confess that I’m wastin’ money on the - 
schoolin’ of a son who ain’t got enough brains to grease a peggin’ 
awl.” 


CHAPTER V 
BOB WINS HIS FIRST CAMPAIGN 


Alf Taylor beat Bob into politics by four years; and it was 
a little slip in the older brother’s plans that finally shaped events 
so that carefree Robert entered the same game of, as he often 
styled it, “saving the country.” It is curious how the careers 
of the two boys mingled, with Alf invariably acting as a foil 
for his genial, less serious brother. 

We now come to the summer of 1878. Eight years earlier 
Alf had been admitted to the Tennessee Bar, and in ’74 he had 
been elected to the State House of Representatives. Unicoi 
County, snuggling against the mountains beside the western 
border of North Carolina, stands today as a monument to his 
youthful legislative prowess. Alf hewed it from the loins of 
Washington and Carter Counties, coined its name from the 
great Unaka range which the Cherokees had christened genera- 
tions before, and then shoved it through the State House despite 
all hell and hoopla. Now, in the sunset of his life, he speaks 
of it as “my baby” and looks proudly back to the days when he 
fought to bring it into the world. 

Meanwhile Bob, having left school, had been having a high 
old time as a business man. He farmed a while and lost 
money. Then he took to lumbering until it became apparent, 
even to him, that he and his saw mill were going into debt. Then 
he became a bar-iron manufacturer, operating his father’s forge 
on the Doe River. But, as in those other enterprises, he paid 
generous wages and spent too much of his employes’ time making 
‘em speeches and telling ’em stories. There were no two ways 
about it—Bob didn’t like to work, and he didn’t like to see anyone 
else work if there was a chance of getting some good laughing 
done instead. When his last business venture crashed he 
was several hundred: dollars in debt to Col. Henry Snyder, an 
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Elizabethton merchant. So Bob worked off the liability by 
clerking in the Colonel’s store. 

Then he moved to Jonesboro and started to read law in the 
office of Judge S. J. Kirkpatrick. That’s what he was doing 
in the summer of ’78, when Fate snapped her fingers at him 
and ordered him into politics. It seems that Alf, having success- 
fully sired and then mothered Unicoi County, was spreading 
wings for Washington. His eagle had got a taste of rabbit and 
was now avid for chicken. The Republicans of the old First 
district—his father’s district and Andy Johnson’s—liked his style 
and were ready to start him out. 

Alf was opposed for the nomination by Maj. A. H. Pettibone, 
an old political warhorse who had already served as district 
Attorney-General and was a pretty shrewd citizen in matters 
pertaining to ballots. But when the county conventions were 
held to select delegates, the Major was out of luck. More than 
a majority were instructed to vote for Alf at the district con- 
vention in Jonesboro. His nomination seemed assured. 

Then something happened. Just what that was is shrouded 
in mystery; but it does seem as if a few of those delegates lost 
their memories while making the pilgrimage to Jonesboro. Ling- 
ering gossip, exhumed after all these years, whispered sinisterly 
of this and that. At any rate, Maj. Pettibone got the nomina- 
tion by a vote and a fraction. 

Immediately there was a great to-do amid the staunch 
Republican hills of Tennessee. Some of the boys got pretty 
mad. Many of the party leaders declared flatly that they 
wouldn’t vote for Pettibone. Alf himself was among the bolters. 

“If we support this nominee we’ll set up a precedent that any- 
body can come in with a pot of gold and beat an honest man,” 
the angry Taylor men declared. “Why, we’d be accomplices in 
this plot if we countenanced it with our votes.” 

Soa rebuke was planned. Republicans spread the word around 
among the Democratic leaders that they would support a Jack- 
sonian nominee providing he was a good conservative sort of 
fellow. It was about this time that Dr. A. S. N. Dobson, 
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chairman of the Washington County Democratic Committee, 
proposed Bob Taylor as the simon-pure, guaranteed-not-to-shrink 
candidate for Congress. Bob was a good Democrat, and Taylor 
was a good Republican name in this region. He got the voter 
coming and going. Why not? 

A committee of three was named to seek him out. They 
found thé young man in a little back room on Main Street, 
almost across from where the courthouse stands today. It was 
a second floor room, with one window and one foot-scarred 
table and one battered old chair. Bob, who had been studying 
over a law book, thought he perceived an unprecedented rush 
of business. Three clients were more than he was accustomed 
to handle. 

“Gentlemen,” he gasped, jumping to his feet, “I would ask 
you to have chairs, but you see I have only one.” 

Alas for soaring hopes! Imagine the young lawyer’s 
distress, a minute later, when he learned that instead of three 
customers he had only one invitation to be Democratic candidate 
for Congress in a district that was overwhelmingly Republican! 
He stared his amazement when they told him. Then, after a 
moment of reflection, he put his thumbs in the arm holes of 
his vest and grinned. 

“Well, boys, if I should be nominated,’ he announced, “I 
will certainly tackle the Major.” 


The Democrats hitched their hosses to the courthouse rail 
that noon and gathered for the good old mule fight. Several 
names were placed in nomination, among them one that was 
practically unknown. But in offering Robert L. Taylor to the 
boys, Attorney John Allison made a cracking good speech and 
got Bob off to a galloping start. The only difficulty lay in the 
fact that the other aspirants were also galloping. 

Ballots flew fast and furiously all afternoon. Then they 
took time out for dinner, and that gave Dr. Dobson an oppor- 
tunity to swing Greene and Cocke Counties over to Bob. With 
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this wedge he and his lieutenants were able to put Bob across 
just as the clock was tolling the hour of eleven. 

Then came the morning after. There was some heavy 
sighing among the party patriarchs when they reflected over 
what had been done. Bob was a nice bright young man, to be 
sure, but a mountain boy who had not yet passed his twenty- 
eighth birthday was manifestly no match for such an able 
campaigner as Pettibone. You see, they didn’t know about 
those debates in the barn beside the Watauga. They hadn’t the 
slightest notion that their candidate knew more about talking 
Democratic doctrine than any man in the district. Bob had 
a mule up each sleeve, and his nominators weren’t aware of the 
fact. 

They found out for the first time early in September, when 
thousands gathered in the border town of Bristol to hear the 
campaign opened. Folks took their politics more seriously in 
those days. Gov’ment was a job that.every male adult had a 
constitutional hand in. The mountaineer’s vote was just as 
big as an ‘O’Conner’s in lower Manhattan; it was, that is, 
until the counting of the ballots started. The humblest Tennes- 
sean had as much suffrage as the goutiest Republican plutocrat 
in Massachusetts; and by the Eternal of Old Hickory, he was 
going to get full play on his privilege! 

So politics was argued at the crossroads and in the cabins. 
Issues were fought over with bitter earnestness, and many a 
ton of eatin’ terbacker was chawed into gallons of spittin’ while 
discussing the merits of the administration’s policy on sugar 
imports. There were no movies or radios to beguile them in 
those days, and the tent shows of the summer time were pretty 
flat entertainment. A political campaign was nothing short of 
a godsend—more exciting than a circus, more alluring than a 
county fair. How the electorate of States like Illinois, with 
their four-year gubernatorial terms, must have envied the Tenn- 
esseans their campaign for Governor every two years! 

“Hit ain’t no use you tryin’ to tell me, Dan’l Hoskins, whar 
yor candidate stands on the subject of edjication. I’ve knowed 
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him since he warn’t no higher’n that wart on yor cheek an’ no 
more handsome to look at; an’ I don’t care what he or anybudy 
else claims, he ain’t got no more idea what edjication is fer than 
any other Demicrat this side of hell.” 


“Yo’re talkin’ through yor hat, as usual, Jim Rawson. | The 
only reason under God’s sky why that edjication measure ought 
to go through is so’s the Republicans of this State mout have 
a little sense drilled into them after a time. It’s them as needs 
the larnin’, not us.” 


Another feature of the last century was the joint debates. 
Opposing candidates seemed to have more nerve and fight in 
those days. They traveled around together and spoke from 
the same platform, first one and then the other.* They laid 
each other out verbally and sometimes, it is reported, took a 
poke at each other’s faces by way of closing the discussion. For 
three hours they toiled at the hustings—one hour apiece for the 
main speech and then half an hour more to come back at each 
other—but the crowd ate up every word and licked its lips 
with relish. Some candidates were even more verbose. Andy 
Johnson, it is said, couldn’t talk under two hours to save his life. 
Yet in eastern Tennessee they thought he was Moses. 

Now let’s get back to Bob Taylor, the mountain boy who 
was candidate for Congress. The approaching campaign early 
showed promise of being an unusual battle. Alf controlled five 
Republican papers in the First district, and they promptly spread 
Bob’s praises across the page and told why they did it. That 
started the tongues a-wagging overtime. For a while it looked 
as if the corn crop would have to be suspended to harvest the 
politics. When the debates opened at Bristol some 10,000 
persons were present, including hundreds of Virginians whose 
interest had been whetted by the rumblings of the neighboring 
conflict. 


* In “The Fiddle and the Bow,” pages 111 to 118, a joint debate 
between two mountain candidates is given in all its glory. 
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Bristol happened to be Democratic territory, and the icrowd 
was naturally with Bob. But they had small hope for the 
youngster. Maj. Pettibone was too capable a fellow; and it 
was freely conceded that he would swallow the mountain boy 
whole that very day. All present were set to witness this 
deed of political cannibalism. 

Pettibone spoke first, and those who recall it say he made a 
rattling good speech. Then Bob arose, and things began to 
happen. He tore his opponent’s arguments to pieces and scattered 
’em about the platform. He hauled down the Republican banner 
and hoisted the Jolly Mule of Democracy. He ridiculed Petti- 
bone with humor that was homicidal. He threw sarcasm, pathos, 
laughter and hardboiled logic at the Major in a bewildering 
kaleidoscope of oratory, and brought his maiden speech to a 
hilarious climax when he recited the following doggerel as the 
epitaph which was to decorate the political grave of Pettibone: 


Beneath this humble soapstone slab 
Lies one who had the gift of gab; 
A wordy geyser shot each minute 
Forth from his mouth, but nothing in it. 
They say he was from Michigan— 
Fair land of lake and wood— 
And that he from his dear country ran 
For his dear country’s good; 
Raised he the “bloody shirt,” his flag, 
And grasping firm his carpet bag, 
Fared forth to Dixie’s bleeding land 
In quest of power and high command. 
But ere, alas, he reached his goal, 
Old Nick reached up and grabbed his soul! 
His greed for place ne’er did forsake ’im— 
Don’t mention office or you’ll wake ’im; 
But let him be—for us ’t is profit— 
He’ll oust Old Nick and usurp Tophet! 


Well, folks, the old timers say it was like the day of 
Judgment. The crowd went well nigh crazy. Bob, with his 
years of boyish training as a speaker and humorist, had taken 
the veteran Pettibone off his feet and placed him on the defensive. 
The Major was mad clear through when it came time for his 
rejoinder; and Democracy was in the saddle, whooping it up 
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with larynx wide open and mule rampant. There was wild 
rejoicing among the Jacksonians of the First district when word 
passed along the line next day that their candidate was there. 


But Bob had a tough job ahead of him, nevertheless. The 
Civil war was still rather fresh in the minds of the citizenry, 
and this section of Tennessee had been strongly Union in its 
sympathies. It wasn’t altogether safe for an office seeker to 
go about extolling the doctrines of Jeff Davis’s party, and 
consequently Bob’s managers got a bodyguard to save their 
candidate from the man-eating Republicans. The same was 
Capt. Dan Ellis, who had led a company in the Thirteenth 
Tennessee Cavalry until he was detailed to the hill country as 
a Federal recruiting agent. He had so many friends among the 
ex-soldiers that his presence beside Bob was as good as a safe- 
conduct pass. 

There were only a few towns in the entire district which 
were dignified with such a thing as a rail connection. The 
candidates made their journey from speakin’ to speakin’ on 
horseback, this type of quadruped being a sort of compromise 
between the elephant and the mule of their respective parties. 
Improvident Bob, who, try as he might, could never save a penny, 
would probably have been hossless if it wern’t for Alf. The 
latter loaned him his favorite bay-and-white spotted stallion, a 
handsome animal which gave a touch of class to the Congres- 
sional icanvass. Thus mounted, Bob rode through twelve 
counties with Capt. Ellis and Maj. Pettibone, and the sprightly 
conversation of the mountain boy made the journey one mile 
after another of laughter. In time Pettibone became one of 
Bob’s most ardent admirers, and he got so that he enjoyed the 
witticisms at his expense almost as much as the audience did.* 
~~ *“On the whole, Bob Taylor was the most lovable man I ever 
met in public life,” Maj. Pettibone recalled thirty- four years later. 

4 In our first campaign excitement grew so high that he 
and I agreed as Free Masons not to indulge in personalities, and 
we stood by the agreement all through the following years. I have 


never said an unkind word about him, and I have heard of him 
saying a thousand kind things about me.” 
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With Bob during this campaign went his fiddle, the instru- 
ment which is so inseparably associated with his name. Indeed, 
Bob and the fiddle have begun to take on a legendary quality, so 
that it is difficult to separate the truth from the tradition in the 
public’s mind. There are those who firmly believe that Bob 
Taylor was a mighty fiddler whose magic bow played him into 
Congress, the Governor’s chair and the United States Senate. 
They'll tell you that, like the Pied Piper of Hamlin, he sawed 
such tunes from his fiddle that the Democratic votes came 
tumbling into the ballot boxes of Tennessee. They’ll tell you 
that Bob, instead of making a campaign speech in answer to 
his opponent, would merely crack a few side-splitting jokes and 
play a few mountain jigs on his fiddle and ride blithesomely into 
office.* 

All of which is a bit far fetched. It is true that Bob fiddled; 
but his own brothers, who thought the world of him, declared 
that it must be admitted for the sake of truth and salvation 
that Bob “lacked almost everything of being even a good common 


* Bob appreciated the strong popular appeal of this growing 
tradition and, realizing its value to a man in public life, rather 
encouraged the notion. In his lecture “Visions and Dreams,” he 
says: “Unable to bear the armor of a Saul, I went forth to do battle 
armed with a fiddle, a pair of saddlebags, a plug horse, and the eterna] 
truth.” Then, beginning with page 201, he goes on to tell of his 
campaign against Maj. Pettibone. 

Again, in one of his “Love Letters” written in 1899, addressed 
to the fiddlers, he says: 

“T fiddled and I fiddled and I fiddled, until youth blossomed into 
manhood, and still I fiddled and I fiddled. Politicians sneered at me 
as a fiddler; but the girls said it was no harm, and the boys voted 
while I fiddled, and the fiddle won. There is always some old sour 
and tuneless hypocrite abusing and denouncing ‘us fiddlers.’ I have 
heard them say that they never saw a fiddler who was ‘any account,’ 
and I have known good men who sincerely believed that fiddlers were 
dangerous to communities. There never was a greater error of 
opinion. There is no more harm in wiggling the fingers than there 
is in wagging the tongue, and there is a great deal more religion in 
a good, law-abiding fiddle than there is in some folks who outlaw 
that divine instrument. There is infinitely more music in it than 
there is in some hymns I have heard sung by old dyspeptics who 
denounce it. . . . Happy is the home in which fiddles and fiddlers 
dwell, and nearest to heaven is the church where fiddlers and singers 
blend their music in hymns of praise to Almighty God.” 
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mountain fiddler.” Alf and Jim, his older brothers, were both 
more expert with the bow; and whenever the three of them 
performed at school “exhibitions” Bob always played second 
fiddle or alto. He did pretty well in this capacity and he sawed 
the strings rather nimbly, always using his left hand. After all, 
it is the fellow that can fiddle like a 4-11 fire alarm, making his 
bow arm go like a locomotive piston, who is considered the real 
player in the mountains. 

The titles of these fiddle tunes were luscious—as picturesque 
and refreshing as the good old barn dances at which they were 
played. What could be so altogether satisfying for a fine 
healthy tune as “Tramp the Devil’s Eyes Out” or “Chicken in 
the Dough Tray” or “Jennie, Blow the Fire Strong’? And as 
for “Shoot old Davy Duggar,” “Old Granny Rattletrap,” “Sour 
Wood Mountain” and “Jaybird Sittin’ on a Swingin’ Limb,” 
which sounds more alluring, those or “Fugue in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 47”? 


Well, now, we’re wandering far afield again. The issue is 
Bob Taylor’s fiddling, and with this in mind it is a good time 
to call on James H. Epps, Sr. He was just starting his law 
practice about the time that Bob ran for Congress. We find 
him now, a bit gray of hair and plump of waist line, sitting 
in his office beside Jonesboro’s Main Street. He’s in his shirt 
sleeves, hat on head to protect his eyes from the Dixie sun 
that is streaming in through the window. He tips back in 
his chair when you ask him your question; and here is his reply : 

“Bob could win an audience without saying a word—just by 
the expression on his face. He could draw the biggest crowds 
of anyone I ever saw, and you must remember that this is a 
heavy Republican district. As for that fiddle— 

“Well, sir, put Bob in a room, and just one grin on his face, 
with a fiddle in his hand, would set a crowd wild. It wasn’t 
that Bob was a wonderful fiddler, but the way he looked when 
he was playing. Bob’s whole person fiddled. He could fiddle 
from the top of his head to the bottom of his toes.” 
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There’s the reason, apparently, for all the stories that have 
grown up around Bob and his fiddle. The audience was 
mesmerized by his personality and his ludicrous antics; and 
doubtless it is true that many of those who went to the polls 
were thinking of his fiddling when they voted. But these 
entertainments came after the day’s speaking was over. It was 
at night, when the townsfolk gathered in the hotel to see the 
candidates, that Bob would get out his fiddle and play the sweet 
mountain tunes he loved so well. Then he would sing a 
humorous ballad or mimic Brignoli, the Italian opera singer, and 
soon the crowd would be in a state bordering on hysterics. 
Thus the fame of the mountain boy spread through his district 
and into other sections of Tennessee. And when the ballots 
were counted in November, Bob had won by 750 votes in a 
district that was normally Republican by 5,000 majority! 


‘tf 


CHAPTER VI 
HANGING TO THE COMET’S TAIL 


“But how like the ocean’s ebb and flow are the restless tides 
of politics. These scenes of grandeur and glory soon dissolved 
from my view like a dream. I ‘saved the country’ for only 
two short years. My competitor proved a lively corpse. He 
burst forth from the tomb like a locust from its shell and came 
buzzing to the National Capitol with war on his wings. I 
went buzzing back to the mountains to dream again under the 
sycamores. ; 

We take our above text from ‘‘Visions and Dreams,” one of 
Bob Taylor’s lectures of later years. For it was indeed true 
that the mountain boy was only a transient Congressman. Maj. 
Pettibone had been thoroughly rebuked by his party, and the 
split among the Republicans had been mended. It was time 
for the voters of the First district to return to normalcy, which 
they did after a lively campaign between Bob and Pettibone. 
Then for a third time—in 1882—the same two candidates carried 
on their battle of the ballots; but the result was a foregone 
conclusion, and no one was surprised to see Maj. Pettibone 
reelected.* It was as inevitable as Democrats or boll weevils 


” 


*It was during this last Congressional campaign that the folks 
who gathered for the joint debate at Crab Orchard, near Elizabethton, 
took their politics a little too seriously. Maj. Pettibone, who had 
already spoken and then prudently left, tells it this way: 

“Tt was just in the middle of Bob’s speech that the fireworks 
broke loose. The station happened to be between me and the crowd, 
and directly I heard a noise like a thousand brickbats flopping against 
the old station. The crowd had begun to fight with rocks. In a 
minute I saw Bob coming around the other side of the station, wand 
we met in the middle. 

““Bob,’ I said, ‘this is the time that absence of body is better 
than presence of mind.’ 

““You’re right, Major,’ he agreed, and then, locking arms, we 
did a double quick march to our train and told the conductor to make 
fast time out of the town; which he was glad to do. The last time 
I saw Bob he told me he believed they were throwing rocks up there 
‘vit.’ ” 
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in Alabama. Incidentally, Bob Taylor was the last representa- 
tive of his party to go to Congress from the First district. 

But he wasn’t downhearted. The now-defunct slang phrase - 
“I should worry’—a phrase not yet even conceived in those 
days—would have fitted him to a T. His was a world of love, 
laughter and song, and he couldn’t be bothered with fretting and 
anxiety. So he blithesomely joined hands with Nat Love and 
Robert Burrow in founding The Comet, a weekly newspaper, at 
Johnson City. He also practised law, but as our friend, Attorney 
Epps of Jonesboro, declared: 

“When it came to sitting right down and working out a tough 
legal case, neither Bob nor Alf were much account. They didn’t 
have to do that to get along in this world; so why should they?” 


It was confidently expected that much money would accrue to 
the partners of The Comet, and to prepare for it a huge iron 
safe was purchased at Bob’s direction. No occasion ever arose 
for him to learn the combination, however, and he never did. 

After a time C. J. St. John, a young school teacher, was 
offered a half interest in the paper for $100. The books showed 
that several times this amount was owed The Comet; and so St. 
John put in his money and set out to get it all back by collecting 
the outstanding bills. That was a day of acute disillusionment. 
Everything, he found, had been paid up long ago—some in trade 
and some in actual cash. In great distress St. John hurried to 
Nat Love, the sightless ex-business manager of the paper. Why, 
he demanded, hadn’t notations been made in the records to show 
that the bills were paid? To which Love replied with some 
asperity : 

“How in the devil do you expect a blind man to keep books ?” 

Now The Comet was beginning to wobble in its orbit. 
Currency was getting scarcer and scarcer, and poor St. John 
was well nigh frantic. Editor Bob merely laughed; he would ~ 
go down the road a piece, he said, and pick up a lot of money. 
Soon he came back with his pockets filled. He had made a 
speech, concluding it by telling the boys that if they wanted 
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some more good Democratic doctrine all they need do was 
subscribe to The Comet for $1.50. Bob would be glad to take 
their money at once. But he neglected at the same time to take 
down the names and addresses of the new subscribers, and the 
business manager was worried. 

“That’s all right,’ Bob assured St. John with a chuckle. 
“They'll all write in about it.” 

He was right. 


The pocketsful of subscription money did splendidly for a 
while, and then the paper jobbers began to act. They refused 
to sell except on a cash basis, a basis which was contrary to both 
the habit and principles of The Comet. Bob merely laughed in 
the face of this latest monster and allowed as how he’d “fix it” 
some way. 

“How?” St. John kept demanding. 

“Well—well, we'll just skip a week,” was Bob’s triumphant 
announcement. “We can get out a much better paper in two 
weeks, anyway.”* 

It was a pretty fair issue, too, but the financial affairs didn’t 
show any great improvement. First thing the partners knew 
the postmaster at Johnson City was refusing to. mail out the 
paper unless the postage was paid. Bob had to give him a 
talking to for that. He said he hoped it would not be necessary 
to report that a Republican postmaster was trying to stop a good 
Democratic weekly from circulating through the mails; and the 
postmaster thereupon succumbed. 

To both editor and business manager it was now apparent 
that The Comet was about to become a shooting star. The 
question was merely how long they could keep the dying sheet 
alive. Bob saw one chance of salvation ahead: he must become 
a State Elector for Cleveland, who seemed bound to win, and 


*A generation later, while he was a Senator, Bob Taylor liked 
to tell his friends and associates how The Comet skipped a week. 
Finally he recited the story to the dictophone, and when friends came 
in from Tennessee he would put on the record and start it going. 
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thereby land a good patronage job for himself and St. John. 
So he stumped Tennessee against Sam Hawkins, the Republican 
Elector, and put up his usual hot campaign. Meanwhile it was 
up to St. John to keep the paper extant and breathing pure 
Democratic doctrine. 

Cleveland’s inauguration day passed, and Bob went to 
Washington to secure that appointment. Back in Johnson City 
St. John was furiously feeding The Comet oxygen. Soon Bob 
joined him, having been assured that he would be named Pension 
Agent at Knoxville, and together they toiled over the near corpse 
of their paper. Finally Bob got tired of waiting for his appoint- 
ment. He wired President Cleveland at the White House this 
poignant threnody : 


That other fellow is still drawing my pay. 
Robert L. Taylor. 


The message got results. There was great rejoicing among 
the hills of Tennessee when, a few days later, it became known 
that Our Bob had landed a nice $4,000-a-year job. “I’m awfully 
glad; that money will belong to all of us,” observed one old 
fellow, according to St. John. For Bob was notoriously careless 
with his money. So long as he had any at all, it was the property 
of his friends and anyone else in need. They say that one 
elderly citizen, calling on Bob for help and finding him broke, 
gave him twenty-four hours in which to raise the money! And 
Bob didn’t disappoint him, either. 

The Comet was soon disposed of and the new Pension Agent 
moved to Knoxville, taking St. John with him as a clerk until 
he could get him a better job. Those were fat old days for the 
ex-editor. No subscriptions to garner, no paper jobber to battle 
with, no wolf getting intimate with the door; nothing to do but 
sign checks on a solvent government and draw $4,000 a.year 
at a time when $4,000 was a lot of money. But St. John, who 
knew him before and after, has put it on record that Bob’s 
laugh was just as untroubled, his songs as cheerful, his stories 
as merry in the days of his impecunious editorship as they were 
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now that he sat atop the world on the lap of Uncle Sam. This 
statement by the former newspaper associate is of interest: 


He was very popular at Knoxville. Often he 
would start in the morning to his office, only a few 
blocks distant, and would never get there until noon. 
He would meet many people on the street who 
wanted to talk with him. I have seen the sidewalk 
blocked with people listening with eagerness to 
some story he was telling. Frequently the chief 
clerk would have to send for him to get him to sign 
checks. He would explain that he tried to get in 
early but had to stop and talk with so many people 
that he was lucky to get to the office at all. 


Whenever Bob Taylor managed to plant himself squarely in 
the path of a little money, it seemed that the Democratic party 
would start hollering for help. It happened several times in 
later years, and it happened now in ’86. He had landed a 
comfortable job and a good income, and then the party leaders 
began urging him to throw his prosperity over for the guber- 
natorial nomination. Bob wasn’t enthusiastic to accept. Then 
the Republicans named his brother Alf as their candidate; and 
the latter began a vigorous campaign that put cold fear into the 
Democratic hearts. With Alf burning ’em up along the Cumber- 
land plateau, it began to look as if nothing could stop him. The 
demands for Bob were doubled. 

Finally the party convention met at Nashville. A last appeal 
was wired to Bob: would he accept if nominated? At the 
eleventh hour he made the decision which brought on the most 
picturesque political campaign in American history. Here’s the 
answer that was telegraphed to the convention: 


A seedy individual once appeared at my mother’s 
home and said: “Emerline, if you don’t believe I 
can carry a ham home, just try me.” 


Robert L. Taylor. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WAR OF THE ROSES 


It might have been more of a family affair. The Prohibition 
party made a strenuous effort to have Col. Nathaniel G. Taylor, 
father of the two chief candidates, accept its nomination for 
Governor. But the Colonel preferred to stay out and watch 
the strange Iliad of Tennessee as a sorrowful neutral. 

Not so with the rest of the citizens. To them it was a 
particularly zestful treat, and they smacked their lips with relish 
over the impending struggle. The spectacle of two brothers 
battling at the hustings, tearing at each other’s throats with 
partisan oratory, fighting to the last hot speech for the glory 
of their party and the Governorship of the old Volunteer 
State—such a struggle stirred Tennessee and aroused the curious 
wonder of a nation. Never had a State election awakened the 
voters so. The smallest county turned out no less than 6,000 
persons to hear Bob and Alf speak, and in Nashville 25,000 
gathered at the public square for the great debate. 

Yet through all those three months of party strife the two 
candidates never forgot the lecture that their mother gave them, 
a generation before, when they lost their heads during a boyish 
argument in the old Taylor barn beside the Watauga. Excited 
henchmen of their parties came to blows again and again; before 
November arrived with its ballot boxes and flag of truce, many 
a Democratic knuckle went raw against a Republican jawbone 
and many a Jacksonian head was broken in the name of Alf 
Taylor, protective tariff and Abraham Lincoln’s shade. But 
the brothers remained close friends through it all, each proud of 
the other and sincerely glad to see him succeed.* 


* Bob Taylor recalls the War of the Roses and its freedom from 
rancor in his lecture “Visions and Dreams,” page 203. 
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Often, when the battle lines brought them to some lone 
hostelry far from the more modern towns, they slept in the 
same bed. Like the rain which falls equally on the just and the 
unjust, the same quilt would warm the slumbers of Republican 
Alf and Democratic Bob; and early the next morning, refreshed 
by their yest, they would set forth anew to rend each other’s 
parties into bleeding fragments for the cheering electorate to see. 
So deadly earnest were they on the platform, so scathing in their 
denunciations of the opposing faiths, that folks expected to see 
the brothers turn on each other and settle the argument with fists. 

Far from it! Often, Alf told the biographer, he and Bob 
would discuss their speeches as they rode to the next appoint- 
ment. Sitting astride their horses or side by side in a buggy, 
they would offer criticisms and suggestions while jogging down 
a country pike towards that crossroads junction where the 
welcoming processions, resplendent with bunting and bands and 
roses, would be waiting to escort the candidates into town. Thus 
they went about the State in the campaign which has been 
immortalized in Tennessee’s history as the War of the Roses. 


Bob inadvertently suggested this name himself when, at 
Madisonville, he opened the first of their joint debates. He and 
Alf were “roses from the same garden,” he told the voters. 
Their only difference lay in color, for Alf was a red rose while 
Bob was white. The newspaper accounts of this speech evidently 
made an impression on an elderly landlady in Bridgeport, 
Alabama, where the brothers spent the night on their way into 
middle Tennessee. In the morning she greeted them with two 
bunches of flowers. 

“Here, Mr. Alf, is a bouquet of red roses,” she said. “And . 
here is a bouquet of white roses for you, Mr. Bob. Now I want 
you boys to take these flowers for the sake of your mother. I 
know she must be proud to have sons who can be political 
opponents and can still be brothers.” 

The incident brought unexpected results. It gave the 
picturesque campaign a picturesque title. It fired the imagina- 
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tion of the press and public and, in a gracefully vicarious way, 
brought back the golden days of chivalry to bloom for a time 
in the heart of Tennessee. As in the war, four centuries before, 
between Lancaster and York, the rose became the symbol of the 
opposing parties. Republican stalwarts wore a red one in their 
button holes; the followers of Bob flaunted the white. Homes 
were divided over the color of their roses, and many a household 
was in the condition of Uncle Charlie Mason’s in Jonesboro. 

“My wife, who was a cousin of the two boys, wore a white 
rose, and I wore a red one,” he chuckled. “I thought this 
division was fair enough, inasmuch as she couldn’t vote anyway.” 

The injection of roses into the contest resulted in some 
serious complications. Consider the plight, for instance, of a 
good citizen living in that hotbed of Democracy called Jackson. 
His wife was fond of roses, and his yard was filled with them. 
Could he help it if the majority of the flowers bloomed as red 
as a guilty blush? In times of stress one’s neighbors are likely 
to be unduly suspicious. 


It was at Jackson—one of the towns that could be entered 
via railroad train instead of carriage—that a yelling mob of 
Democrats was at the station to greet their candidate. Inasmuch 
as there were less than a dozen red Republicans in the entire 
town, Alf’s committee consisted of one lone judge. He had 
driven to the station to meet Alf, weaving his team in and out 
among the array of white-buntinged carts and buggies that were 
waiting to form the Democratic procession. Seeing the situation, 
Bob drew R. S. Fletcher of the reception committee aside. 

“Let Alf and his welcomer drive off first before we start,” 
he told Fletcher. “I don’t want to have him at all humiliated.” 

But Bob had no objections to making his brother sweat blood 
when the honors were more nearly even. There was the serenade 
at Chattanooga, for example—one of the most famous instances 
of the whole campaign. A serenade, you must know, was a little 
pleasantry calculated to make the candidate feel very honored. 
Actually, it meant one more speech at a time when the candidate 
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would like nothing better than to soak his head in towels and 
do unanimous resting. The serenade speech was the last one 
of the day. It was usually No. 5, the candidate having already 
addressed the voters (1) when their welcoming procession had 
disbanded, (2) at the regular scheduled debate during the after- 
noon, (3) when the dear ladies came forward with a beautiful 
bouquet of roses, and (4) when the banquet was at its height. 

In addition, the candidate had stood in the reception line at 
the hotel and shaken hands with several thousand horny-handed 
sovereigns. Now, the night being yet young, there was still a 
likelihood that some merry wight would haul out a fiddle and 
make the brothers play for them, for the fame of their prowess 
with the bow had spread through ‘the land. What cared the 
townsmen if the hour grew late? This was a great holiday for 
them, a day when such dissipation might well be condoned; but 
it was just one day in ninety to Bob and Alf. Each still loved 
his party and “the high office to which you have done me the 
great honor of nominating me,’ but by serenade time the 
candidate’s love was lingering rather than surging. In short, 
he was well nigh dead. 

The serenade at Chattanooga was to be something special. 
The committees, both Republican and Democratic, had gone to 
considerable expense to get some extra-fine bands. Bob and 
Alf were warned that such was the case, and each was expected 
to prepare a graceful speech. Alf wrote his out, and left the 
manuscript in his room while he consulted with some of the 
party leaders down the corridor. 

The zero hour came. There'’was a flare of torchlights, a 
blare of horns, and down the street marched the Democratic 
band. It halted in front of the hotel and serenaded the Knight 
of the White Rose. The streets were a jam of people, who 
cheered when the concert concluded with the inevitable riot of 
“Dixie.” A moment later Bob was on the balcony, waiting 
while the master of ceremonies introduced him. 

He began his speech with a verse quotation. Then he 
launched into the prose, his voice rising louder and fuller as he 
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went into high forensic gear: 

“The illustrious dreamers and creators in the realm of music, 
the Mozarts, the Beethovens, the Handels and the Mendelssohns, 
have scaled the purple steeps of the heaven of sweet sounds, 
unbarred its opal gates and i 

It was Alf’s speech, word for moet The hapless Republican, 
overhearing just enough of it to know that something was rotten 
in the State of Tennessee, rushed to his room and looked vainly 
for the manuscript. Meanwhile the crowd seemed to be liking 
his speech. Alf could hear ’em cheer as Bob concluded! 

The younger brother and his Democratic lieutenants immedi- 
ately rushed in to act as a committee of notification. Their 
method of informing Alf was novel. Most of them fell to the 
floor and rolled about on the carpet, howling with laughter. 
Then the Republican band, which had taken up the serenade 
where the opposition left off, played “Yankee Doodle,” and there 
was nothing for Alf to do but go out.on the balcony and face 
the music. It was remarked that he spoke without notes. 


Alf had his revenge a few days later at Fayetteville, Lincoln 
County’s seat of justice, where Providence sent several score of 
dusty horsemen to prove that, despite Bob's contentions, Republi- 
canism does find favor in the sight of heaven. The horesmen had 
left their homes on ’Possum Creek early in the morning, riding 
twenty-two miles for the privilege of shaking hands with Our 
Bob and hearing him speak. They tied their horses to the 
courthouse rail and stampeded into the hotel. 

“Whar’s Bob?” they demanded. 

“Right upstairs, first door to the right.” 

As a matter of fact, Bob had gone up the street to inspect 
some of his political fences. Alf was the only one on hand 
when the hearty citizens of ’Possum Creek rushed into the room 
and surrounded the “next Gov’nor” of Tennessee. Brother Alf’s 
right arm was worked like a pump handle. He was assured by 
all present that Brother Alf didn’t have a chance. Then— 

“Say, Bob,” said the leader of the ’Possum Creek delegation, 
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‘we've had a right tough ride. We're tired an’ dry. Can’t you 
set ’em up?” 

Alf looked astounded. An aggrieved expression came over 
his face as he mounted a chair and gazed about the crowded 
room. 

“Gentlemen,” he began indignantly. “I cannot conceive how 
it is possible for a set of men to come here in broad daylight, 
claiming to be civilized, and make such a request as this of a 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of the State. I would 
have you to understand that I am a temperance man from the 
crown of my head to the soles of my feet. I abhor liquor even 
more than I abhor a Republican! 

““Q God! that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains!’ Men, I will be frank with you. Before 
I would be instrumental in polluting your lips with one single 
drop of the hellish stuff you call for, even though it bore the 
brand of Good Old Lincoln County, I would surrender my nomi- 
nation, give up the race entirely, and allow Alf Taylor to be 
elected Governor of the Volunteer State!” 

By this time the footfalls of the last disgusted ’Possum 
Creeker were sounding on the stairway, and Alf was left alone 
in a halo of righteous glory. But soon his highly-protected 
Republican conscience began to trouble him. He felt that he 
must confess his sin to someone; and as soon as Bob returned 
with a bunch of friends, he did. He gave the entire speech 
again, concluding with a touch of pardonable pride: 

“T believe my little talk went right to their hearts, gentlemen. 
They seemed to be so disgusted with themselves—or something!” 

Bob appeared to be disgusted, too. It required several hours. 
of strenuous work for him to corral the ’Possum Creekers and 
furnish them convincing proof that all was still well with the 
Democracy of Tennessee. | 


These incidents are merely samples of what befell during the 
historic War of the Roses. The Volunteer State is filled with 
anecdotes concerning Bob and Alf—some about their witty 
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clashes on the platform; others, like the above, dealing with 
happenings incidental to the campaign. Of the former some- 
thing should be recorded about the fierce partisan battle which 
transpired before a great crowd at Franklin, when Bob strayed 
out of bounds and attacked the tariff system. He gave it a 
terrible licking and then turned on his brother for approving 
such a monster. 

“My competitor has grown wiser than his party of late,’ Bob 
said, “and has said that he favors even a still higher tariff rate 
on certain articles. He soars higher than his party on this vexed 
question. He reminds me of a tomtit perched on the back of 
an eagle.” 

Now, the tariff issue hadn’t any place in State politics, as Alf 
pointed out when it came his turn to speak. He had some well 
defined notions on the question, however, and was not averse to 
unloading them. His reply led finally to the ornithological feature 
of Bob’s attack, and thus Alf fired his broadside: 

“My worthy competitor charges me with arrogating to myself 
greater wisdom than my party possesses, and tries to ridicule me 
by comparing me to a tomtit perched on the back of an eagle. 
In this characterization he has unwittingly paid my party and 
myself a high compliment. The eagle is the king of birds and 
represents all that is noblest and all that is superior in the 
feathered kingdom, and it is a very high honor to any tomtit to 
ride upon his back. By reason of his greatness our fathers made 
him the emblem of American liberty and American superiority ; 
and my competitor is now pleased to make him also the emblem 
of the great Republican party which I have the honor to 
represent. 

“But I am sorry, my countrymen, that nature and the facts 
forbid me to offer, in reciprocation, a like compliment—for the 
lack of an emblem of equal dignity. “For while I sit on a soaring 
eagle’s back, mount the blue empyrean, survey a mighty continent 
at one glance, my competitor sits on the shaggy back of the 
proverbial Democratic donkey, whose only music is his own bray, 
whose scope of view is a log stable and a sinkfield pasture, and 
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whose daily portion is a bundle of fodder and a good lickin’ by 
the Republican eagle!” 

To which Bob responded: 

“Fellow citizens: Considering the humbleness of the animal 
my competitor has assigned me to ride today, you will doubtless 
be astonished when I tell you that I consider the honor he pays 
me a thousand fold greater than that I have so unwittingly 
conferred upon him; for from among all the beasts of burden 
the humble donkey was chosen by the Son of Man as His steed 
to carry Him in triumph into the city of Jerusalem, amid the 
plaudits of the populace, who cast their garments in His way, 
shouting loud hosannas in His praise! 

“And probably He chose this despised animal in recognition 
of the fact that the greatest animal is, like the greatest man, the 
most useful, and deserves the highest honor. My competitor 
forgets the debt of gratitude to this obscure animal, so honored 
by the Saviour. He forgets that this patient, long suffering 
servant of mankind has for six thousand years borne upon his 
back the burden of the world. He forgets that he and his kind 
fill the corn cribs and wheat bins and hay mows of the nation, 
and will continue, with the aid of the Democratic party, in this 
noble service to the end of time. 

“Moreover, fellow citizens, I expect to hitch my humble 
though triumphant steed to the gatepost at the foot of Capitol 
Hill at Nashville next January on the occasion of my inaugura- 
tion as Governor of Tennessee. The only thing that will mar 
the pleasure of the event to me will be my deep solicitude for 
the fate of my over-ambitious brother—left to sail, shivering and 
disconsolate, among the cold waves of the blue empyrean!” 


And so, joking and jousting, the two Knights of the Rose 
went about their State in quest of votes. They had stumped 
the lowlands of the great valley and stubbornly fought their way 
over the hustings of middle Tennessee. It was late October 
now—time to return home to the happy hills of their boyhood. 
The haze of autumn was over the landscape. In the air the 
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sharp tang of frost made the travelers look a bit wistfully at 
the gray smoke twisting lazily up from the mountain cabins 
beside the road. Sometimes a fiddle tune came down to 
them—‘“‘Old Granny Rattletrap,” perhaps, or ‘‘Natchez Under 
the Hill.” Its squeaking notes could be barely heard above the 
crashing of dead leaves under the hoofs of the horses. Some- 
times a shotgun would cough from way up yonder. Sometimes 
the splash of a huge waterwheel, intent at its milling, as though 
it knew that winter would soon be here, came to the travelers’ 
ears as they rode along. 

One day they stopped at a comfortable looking house just 
as dusk was falling. They were tired; and- the thought of 
shaking countless hands and fiddling far into the night at the 
town of their next appointment was more than.they coul/ stand. 
Would the old farmer take the brothers in for the night? Sartin! 

Their host was a triple-dyed Republican; hadn’t voted Demo- 
cratic in all his life. He gave the two candidates a2 sumptuous 
meal, with plenty of cold buttermilk from the spring horse and 
hot cornbread from the oven. They had a little fiddling before 
the fire, and then the farmer showed his guesis to their room. 
They were soon asleep. 

Bob woke at 4 o'clock. He tiptoed downstairs and found 
the woodpile. Then, by the light of an oil lamp, he chopped an 
-armful of wood and brought it in to start the stove. Then he 
lugged a couple buckets of water up from the spring. When 
the farmer finally arose he found Bob in the barn forking down 
some hay for the horses. Meanwhile Alf was still sleeping; in 
fact, the old man had to go up and waken him when breakfast 
was ready. He came downstairs with a troubled look in his 
eyes. 

“Son,” he said to Bob, “I’ve voted the Republican ticket all 
my life and I intended never to scratch it, but I’ll be durned if 
I don’t do it this time for you. Anybody that’s as lazy as Alf 
is too all-fired lazy to be Gov’nor of this here State!” 


The campaign ended a few days later at Blountville, up in 
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the northeast corner of Tennessee. For the last time in their 
lives the brothers stood as antagonists upon the same paltform. 
They had fiddled and handshaken and talked their way through 
four-score counties. They had made hundreds of speeches and 
faced almost a million people. The political disputes which 
started years earlier in their father’s barn beside the Watauga 
had been carried before the citizens of an entire State. The 
old proverb was right: great oaks from little acorns grow. 

Alf concluded his last speech with these remarks: 

“My countrymen, a few words and I will end my connection 
with the most remarkable contest which our country has wit- 
nessed. It has been a War of the Roses, but, thank God, it has 
been bloodless. My brother has been my foeman, but, although 
our blades have often flashed steel, they are not stained. We 
have striven with all our might in the defense of the principles 
which each believed to be right, although they differed as do the 
poles. I say to you now that after all these eventful struggles 
I still love my brother—love him, as of old, with an undying 
affection—but politically, my friends, I despise him.” 

In closing his talk a few minutes later Bob said: 


“T thank God that it has been reserved for Tennessee to 
declare to the world that even two brothers can debate principles 
without descending to the level of personalities or abrading in 
the least the tender relations of brotherhood. The memorable 
campaign of 1886 will, indeed, soon be closed, but let me assure 
you that I today love the man who has borne the Republican 
banner as dearly as when, in the good old days long ago, we 
slept side by side in the trundle-bed and shared our youthful joys 
and griefs. I have never seen,the hour when I would not 
willingly lay down my life to save him, nor have I seen the 
dawn of the day when I would not lay down my life to destroy 
his party. Fellow citizens, I am done.” 

The balloting was closed. More Democratic votes were 
polled than ever before, and Alf got a larger total than any 
Republican had received in the history of Tennessee. But it 
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was some 13,000 too small to match Bob’s vote; and the Knight 
of the White Rose, sitting astride his gentle charger from 
Jerusalem, rode on to victory. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MAKING MONEY FOR A CHANGE 


This should make the politicians of New York, Illinois, and 
other high«peed commonwealths laugh up their well-lined 
sleeves: neither Alf nor Bob was able to come out of office 
without being almost broke. Indeed, the latter was so low 
financially after finishing his second term as Governor that the 
Sheriff's boys began calling for his household effects to satisfy 
importunate creditors. It was the lecture platform that saved 
him, just as it later saved Alf. 


The Knight of the Red Rose was now in Congress. The 
stubborn campaign which he waged against his brother had 
completely restored him to grace among the Republicans of the 
First district, some of whom had been a bit skeptical of Alf 
ever since his followers bolted the party in ’78. Two years after 
the War of the Roses he was sent to Washington, following in 
the footsteps of his father and his brother. He served three 
terms in succession. Then, being low on funds, he refused to 
run a fourth time. 

Meanwhile Bob had been elected Governor again, defeating 
Sam Hawkins by a large majority.* When he left office in 
1891 he moved his family to Chattanooga, where he opened a 
lawyery. Legal business was far from brisk, however, although 


* There was some stiff opposition to his renomination in his 
own party, however. The convention’s temporary organization was 
controlled by one faction, and a determined fight was made to have 
this temporary organization declared permanent. The story is told 
that during the height of the parliamentary battle, when a delegate 
named Deaderick was trying to usurp the floor, a member of the 
opposition faction jumped up and shouted: 

“Mr. Chairman, don’t pay any attention to Alf Deaderick. He’s 
drunk.” 

“Yes, I’m drunk,” admitted Deaderick, “but that’s temporary. 
You’re a damn fool, and that’s permanent!” 
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the ex-Governor’s creditors were. For the first time in his life 
Bob was so worried that he neglected to smile. He had a 
“family to raise and educate. How was he going to do it? 

Congress had just adjourned. So the Knight of the White - 
Rose sent word to his Republican brother to meet him in Johnson 
City. There he recited his troubles and asked Alf for advice. 

“Well, Bob, will you take it? You never have before.” 

“This time I will,’ smiled Bob, and thereupon Alf poured 
into his ears some pearls of wisdom. The burden of his offering 
was this: Bob really should have been a great stage comedian, 
but that was out of the question now that he had passed his forty- 
first birthday. Besides, some of the family might object. The 
stage being thus eliminated, the lecture platform remained. Bob 
should get up a talk suited to his peculiar talents, and make his 
fortune. 

“The fact that you can serve two terms as Governor and 
come out of office broke convinces me that your hands are clean,” 
said Alf. He had just received a Congressional salary check 
for $418, and this he turned over to his brother. “Now pay 
up your debts and move your family down to my home on 
the Chucky. I'll take care of you until you get back on your 
reel? 


It was an ideal place to write a lecture. The madding crowd, 
which had swirled about Bob ever since he entered politics, was 
absent from the Nolachucky. But the birds were there, and the 
squirrels and all the symphonic sounds of Nature’s chorus. — It 
was the sort of spot where Whitman would have liked to loaf 
and invite his soul. 

Alf had discovered the place years before while following 
the hounds in pursuit of Old Joel. Old Joel was something of 
a celebrity in the Appalachians. He was a buck deer that the 
hunters had been trying for years to catch. They knew him 
by his tracks, for a prong of one foot was about an inch longer 
than the others and was turned peculiarly. On this occasion 
Old Joel ran down the ’Chucky Valley, splashed across the river 
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at Deaderick’s ford, and there gave the dogs the slip. So Alf 
paused to find consolation in scenery. He sat on one bank and 
looked up at the steep hill rising, with its cloak of Spanish oak 
and dogwood and ash and sycamore, from the opposite fringe of 
the ‘Chucky. Then he glanced behind him at the smiling sweep 
of the valley and the hills beyond. 

“Somé day,” he announced, “I’m going to have my home 
here.” 

The little two-story house is still standing there today. The 
barn and the spring house are downstream just a rod or two; 
and out in front, not far from the ancient pump, sits a low 
wooden table where they carve that watermelon . Rocking lazily 
on the porch, you can watch the sun sparkle on the river or 
look up the tree-clad slope where Old Joel triumphantly dis- 
appeared so many decades ago. 

There Bob set about to prepare his lecture. But what would 
he talk about? Alf and he discussed the matter most of one 
night. Then they sent for their brother Jim, the scholar of 
the family, and set him to work conjuring up a subject. The 
trio were mentally deadlocked when Alf was summoned by a 
halloa from the road. It was “Uncle Bill” Tyler, a neighbor 
farmer and onetime college chum of Nathaniel G. Taylor. He 
wanted Alf to bring Jim and Bob out so he could look at his 
classmate’s three oldest boys standing together. To Bob he said: 

“My son, you don’t know how it thrills me to shake the 
hand of the boy who fiddled himself into Congress and then, by 
Jove, fiddled himself into the Governorship of Tennessee!” 

A satisfied smile settled over Bob’s face and he began to 
swing on the gate like a carefree boy. He had his subject, and 
he announced it with considerable gusto as soon as the old 
farmer clucked to his horse and drove off down the road. 

“T seem to have the reputation of fiddling myself into these 
political offices.” he said; “so I’ll just take ‘The Fiddle and 
the Bow.’ ” 


For three weeks he labored. Word had quickly passed 
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through the valley and into the hills beyond that Gov’nor Bob 
was up at Alf’s place. The usual pilgrimage began. All day 
long buggies would drive up and halt under the trees while a 
call was raised for Gov’nor Bob. ‘“Jist want to shake his hand.” 
“Thought I’d jist drop around to say hello to the Gov’nor.” 
Bob could hear the creaking of the buggy wheels as they came 
and went, for he was safely hidden under the river bank beside 
the road! 

The bank had been hollowed out by the water’s action when 
the ‘Chucky rushed at flood, and now the mat-work of some 
half exposed locust roots served as a natural canopy. There 
Bob sat, unbothered by heat, flies or visitors, while he wrote 
the lecture that clinched his claim to fame. Then he transferred 
his headquarters to a shady ash tree, standing in the middle of 
a field, until he had committed it to memory. Pacing back 
and forth under the heavy branches, he declaimed the famous 
passages of humor and pathos to the nodding stalks of corn. 

The first presentation was at Alf’s house, whither the 
neighbors had been lured by a chicken dinner. There was 
Nat Gammon and George Brown and Noah Orton and 
Luther Henley and Luther’s brother, Bart, and several others, 
all filled with white meat and enthusiasm. After the victuals 
Alf made a short speech of introduction, and in walked Bob. 
Then things began to happen. The laughing got so acute that 
the old house began to quiver on its foundation. Then Luther 
Henley, who was pretty fat, keeled over and fainted. Every- 
body thought Luther had been stricken with apoplexy, but it 
turned out to be only an extreme case of chuckles. “The Fiddle 
and the Bow” was, as they say in these times, a riot. 

The lecture had its first professional appearance on Dec. 
29, 1891, at Johnson City. Jobe’s Hall was packed at 50 cents 
a head, and a large crowd was turned away. It was a $350 
house! But the biographer, feeling the futility of attempting 
to describe that opening night, must turn to the files of The 
Comet, still miraculously extant after its near-demise, for an 
adequate chronicle and critique: 


reel Rela deV Sea N OMe Ln Cl UR ES 


Ex-Governor Taylor opened his great Southern 
lecture tour in Jobe’s Opera House last night under 
most auspicious circumstances. The occasion had 
been looked forward to with great interest, and none 
were disappointed. At the hour for opening, the 
opera house was crowded to its utmost capacity 
with the representative intelligence and culture of 
the city and surrounding country. Delegations 
came in from all the surrounding towns, anxious to 
hear the magnetic orator whose wit and humor had 
charmed and delighted them many times in the 
hard-fought battles with his shrewd competitors in 
the political world. 


That Mr. Taylor is one of nature’s most con- 
genial humorists was evinced in the outset of his 
political career. But in those contests his ability 
for the lecture field was not fully appreciated. He 
impressed the people with his clever jokes as a 
comedian. They saw him as a clown in the political 
cireus, where the ridiculous often counts for more 
than profound argument. 

But in “The Fiddle and the Bow” Mr. Taylor is 
seen in a different light. He shows himself to be 
master of more than the comedian’s fun. Every 
phase of his magnanimous character blazed out in 
his wonderful picture of human life. Wit, humor 
and pathos are blended like so many lights and 
shadows, coming and. going in rythmical succession 
across the great arena of human action. He is not 
alone superb in his splendid and pleasing oratory, 
in the beauty and grace of his rhetoric, and in the 
music of his poetical tenor, but is equally so in his 
merits as an actor. His facial expression and 
manner on the stage impressed his audience that 
the invisible gods of genius had anointed him for 
the stage before his young intellect was capable of 
measuring objective things. 

Mr. Taylor was introduced by Hon. Robert 
Burrow, one of his old political associates. The 
lecture was a magnificent portrayal of the various 
human experiences. Both the funny and serious 
sides of life were pictured, and through the whole 
the melody of the sweetest music ran. He pictured 
the many scenes of rural life—the old country sing- 
ing master, courtship and marriage, the song of the 
disappointed lover, country school life, the old-field 
school exhibition, the old fashioned quilting. 

The lecturer made some of the most beautiful 
and sublime flights of oratory it had ever been our 
pleasure to hear. . . It is with peculiar pride 
that we view his recognition of the people among 
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whom he was born and raised by first favoring them 
with a rendition of that magnificent portrayal of 
human life, which he has polished with the graceful 
flourishes of rhetoric, and into which he has breathed 
the sweetest and purest sentiment of the soul. 

Tour after tour was made with “The Fiddle and the Bow,” 
until the lecture had been heard in every section of the United 
States. The records kept by DeLong Rice, Bob Taylor’s 
manager, show that $75,000 was taken in at the doors and more 
than a score of Confederate monuments were erected throughout 
the South. It was his greatest and most popular lecture, 
although “Visions and Dreams,” “Castles in the Air’* and 
“Dixie’ earned considerable money under the magic of his 
superb delivery and irresistible personality. By many this sweet 
singer of the Southland was regarded as the greatest platform 
speaker in the country. 


It was in 1894, while the Fifty-third Congress was in session, 
that someone sat down beside Alf in the House chamber and 
placed a roll of bills on his desk. Lobby boodle? No, sir; only 
Bob paying Alf back for the help-he had given him. There 
was a contented smile on Bob’s face. The lecture business had 
been a huge success. He had money for his family and his 
friends. He had nothing to worry him. 


Alf, on the other hand, had run $7,000 into debt endorsing 
friends’ notes, contributing to church funds, entertaining political 
henchmen, and meeting all the other pecuniary obligations that 
Congressmen are heir to. And yet, so strong is the spell of 
politics, he was just drafting his announcement as a candidate 
for re-election when his brother interrupted him! 

“Change it to a declination,’ Bob urged. “Go in with me 
and we will get up a joint lecture. There'll be a fortune in it.” 


* Champ Clark, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
wrote in 1912: “In my judgment he was far and away the finest 
platform entertainer in America. . . One of the most enjoyable 
hours that I ever spent in my entire life was in listening to his 
lecture ‘Castles in the Air’ at Fulton, Mo., where I introduced him 
to an audience the first time I ever saw him.” 
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And there doubtless would have been if it weren’t for that 
Democratic party. The brothers prepared a lecture called 
“Yankee Doodle and Dixie.” Alf, by virtue of his Republic- 
anism, opened the evening with the Yankee Doodle part of the 
entertainment. Then Bob, as a representative of the party con- 
trolling the solid South, carried the audience into the plantation 
homes and negro cabins and cotton fields of Dixie. A male 
quartette gave some old fashioned Southern songs as a feature 
of the entertainment, and Bob sang second tenor. He often 
sang in connection with his lectures and speeches. 

Within seven months the brothers took in $44,000 with 
“Yankee Doodle and Dixie,” and half of that sum was clear profit. 
The joint lecture had become so popular that the Lyceum bureau 
was preparing contracts for several additional seasons. Then 
the Democrats began pestering Bob. 

The party was in a sad way back in the old Volunteer State, 
they said; Bob would have to return and save it by running for 
Governor. Letters and petitions began reaching him when he 
was still up in the Northwest. At Minneapolis a delegation of 
Tennessee Democrats was waiting for him. Another lay in 
ambush at LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Another surrounded him when 
he reached Chicago. To all of them Bob gave the same answer: 
No. He was under joint contract with Alf, and he didn’t think 
Alf could get very much het up over the Tennessee Democracy’s 
danger of going to pot. 

But back home the party leaders wouldn’t accept a refusal. 
The delegates met, most of them already instructed for Bob; 
and the latter learned with dismay that he had been nominated. 
Then the pressure became too strong and he was forced to 
accept. Alf agreed to a cancellation of the contract, and once 
more Tennessee’s favorite son was back on the hustings. 


CHAPTER AIX 
THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE ROSE 


Rice, who spent years with Bob Taylor, both as secretary 
and as lecture manager, declared that no more appropriate 
epitaph could be written for him than this: 

“He loved everybody and everything—except money.” 

They tell a story about him when, still flush with currency 
from the Lyceum platform, he was making his third campaign 
for Governor. It was at the Gallatin railroad station, and the 
usual group of smiling admirers was gathered about the 
candidate. Nearby stood a woman and three ragged, tragic- 
eyed children. The haunted look of the destitute was in the 
woman’s face; the fear that her babies might starve was cold 
in her heart. Finally, taking courage, no doubt, from the 
kindliness of Bob Taylor’s features, she asked him for help. 
Bob slipped a bill from his roll and went on talking. 

Later the woman approached him a second time. He had 
made a mistake, she said; he had given her a $100 bill. Bob 
gasped. Then he looked down at the three solemn youngsters 
clutching at the cheap, faded skirt of their mother. The famous 
Bob Taylor smile spread across his face. 

“No, there’s no mistake,” he said. “I think you and those 
little children need that money more than I do. IT’ll get some 
more, somehow or other.” 

This same bigness of heart and sensitiveness to human suffer- 
ing let him in for a great deal of bitter criticism. During his 
first two terms he had made free use of the Governor’s pardoning 
power, and less sympathetic Tennesseans objected to having 
criminals liberated before their sentences had been completed. 
Convict children were released without question, for Gov. Taylor 
was adamant in his declaration that “it is a crime against. 
humanity to send children to the penitentiary, there to mingle 
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with and imbibe the spirit of hardened criminals.” In his 
message to the legislature, urging the establishment of a separate 
reform school for juvenile law breakers, he repeatedly declared 
that so long as conditions remained unchanged he would pardon 
every child as soon as it was convicted. As a result of Gov. 
Taylor’s pefsistent fight Tennessee’s prison system was finally 
reformed and the school for criminal children was established. 


The humblest citizen had easy access to the Governor’s office 
during Bob Taylor’s administrations; and some strange, strange 
visitors came there, too. Mountain women, who had trekked 
from their cabin homes to “see Bob about gittin’ the old man 
out” were likely to find a colored dame from down Memphis way 
waiting to interview ‘“Marse Robert” on the same type of 
business. One December day in 1887 a toil-worn woman and 
six children climbed up Capitol Hill through the snow. Three 
of the youngsters were barefooted. Their father had been 
sentenced to prison for three years because he stole two sides 
| of meat. He had served two-thirds of his term, and meanwhile 

his wife had been working to support the children. Now, so 
broken down in health that she could no longer earn enough to 
feed them, she had walked the hundred miles from Wincheste1 
to see the man whose heart was said to be as golden as his smile. 
If he failed her . 


But he didn’t. There was a pardon for the husband and a 
$10 bill to get the children shoes. And when the woman, 
expressing her joy in the only way she knew how, began thump- 
ing the Governor’s secretary on the back and filling the Governor’s 
office with old fashioned camp meeting hallelujahs, Bob Taylor 
just chuckled and slipped away, leaving his terrified secretary 
in what is technically known as a devil of a fix. 


Later the secretary got even That was when the Governor 
pardoned a youthful convict to his mother, a superannuated old 
Yiddish woman. She threw her arms around the Chief 
Executive and refused to let go. He called to his secretary 
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for help. The secretary laughed at him and. strolled uncon- 
cernedly out of the room !* 


Among the critics who raised their voices against Bob 
Taylor’s penchant for mercy was Sam Jones, the evangelist. 
Speaking at a revival meeting in Nashville, Sam cut loose with 
this condemnation of the Governor’s actions: 


“Bob is my friend, but he is using the pardoning power too 
freely and turning loose upon society-at-large many dangerous 
criminals. This must be stopped.” 


A newspaperman brought this statement to Gov. Taylor and 
asked if he had anything to say. 


“Yes,” was the reply, “just state that Bob Taylor says if it 
hadn’t been for the free use of the pardoning power of Almighty 
God, Sam Jones would have been in hell long ago.’’T 


This entire question of executive clemency was revived in 
the campaign of 1896. Feeling ran high throughout the State, 
and it soon became apparent that Bob was in for the toughest 
political battle of his career. But for all his poetry and senti- 
ment he was ‘a fighter, and there was no greater campaign 
strategist in Tennessee than Bob Taylor. More than ever before 
‘he was master of the mob, able to swing them into tears or 
laughter almost by a gesture. His Republican opponent, George 
N. Tillman, could not hope to compete with him there. 


One day he went into a town where the sentiment, chiefly 
*In some of his lectures Bob Taylor spoke of his pardoning 


activities, including the famous incident of the convict who made 
him a fiddle in prison. (See “The Fiddle and the Bow,” pages 99 and 


114). It was during these lecture tours that he met two men—one a- 


dining car steward in Tennessee, the other a fruit grower in California 
—who introduced themselves to him as convicts that he had pardoned. 
Both were “making good” as honest men. 


+ This comeback is said to have given the evangelist a hearty 
laugh. He wrote the Governor: “Bob, you are all right at heart, 
I guess, but you are wrong in the upper story.” To which he got 
this reply: “Ah, Sam, you are doubtless all right in the upper 
story, but your heart is wrong.” : 
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because of the pardon issue, had turned against him. Bob began 
his speech with these words: 

“From my mother’s Bible I take my text today: ‘Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’ ” 

Then the old master got down to work. His marvelous voice 
began painting pictures that filled the voters’ eyes with tears 
and brought strange little choking sensations to their throats. 
He spoke softly of the Nazarene, of mercy and justice and 
human hearts. Raising his hands and pitching his voice so that 
every tone of it brought queer thrills to the spines of his hearers, 
the carried his speech to this crashing climax: 

“Let the heartless world condemn; let the critics frown and 
wail. But he who hath power and doth not temper justice with 
mercy will cry in vain for mercy in that great day when God 
shall judge the merciful and the unmerciful.” 


They elected Bob Taylor Governor for the third time, and 
he straightway renewed his humanitarian efforts in behalf of the 
unfortunate. As before, the poor and helpless found him their 
friend, while hired attorneys in pardon cases were not so readily 
succéssful. Almost as soon as he was inaugurated Governor 
for the last time he sent his secretary to inspect the penitentiary. 
The latter, finding more than a dozen boys there in convict garb, 
had them marched up to the capitol under guard. Gov. Taylor 
examined their records and found that most of the commitment 
charges were trivial. 

“Boys,” he said, after a fatherly sort of speech, “I’m going 
to send you all home. Warden, give each of these lads a suit 
of clothes and send them back to their mothers; and say that 
as long as I am Governor of Tennessee children shall not be 
sent to the penitentiary.” 

This incident attracted a great deal of attention and won the 
applause of thousands. His most commended official act, how- 
ever, was in connection with the Centennial Exposition which 
was held at Nashville in 1897 to celebrate Tennessee’s hundred- 
years’ anniversary as a State. The Governor’s daily speeches 
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of welcome to the guests of honor were gems of oratory and 
grace, charming tens of thousands and attracting the attention 
of the nation to the Volunteer State. Tennesseans were proud 
of their Governor and amazed at his versatility.* 


On Jan. 16, 1899, when his successor was inaugurated, Bob 
Taylor made a speech that was meant to be his farewell to 
politics. There was a touch of bitterness in his words: “I am 
about to shuffle off this mortal coil of politics and fly away to 
the heaven of my native mountains, where I may think and 
dream in peace, safe from the sickening sting of unjust criticism, 
safe from the talons of some old political vulture, safe from 
the slimy kiss and the keen dagger of ingratitude. . . While 
I believe the good in politics outweighs the bad, yet how thorny 
is the path and how unhappy the pilgrimage to him who dares 
to do his duty! There are no flowers except a few bouquets 
snatched from the graves of fallen foes. There is no happiness 
except the transient thrill of cruel triumph, which passes like 
a.shadow across the heart. Every honest man who runs for 
office is a candidate for trouble, for the fruits of political victory 
turn to ashes on the lips.” It was the valedictory of a man 
who goes with mingled sorrow and relief, and yet the inevitable 
touch of Bob Taylor whimsy was there at the close. Turning 
to the Governor-elect, he concluded with these words: 

“And now, Benton McMillin, you have given your hand and 
heart to Tennessee. I pronounce you man and wife, and may 
the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

Back Bob went to the lecture platform, enjoying season after 
season of highly profitable success. Then something happened 
that brought him into politics again. The party bosses finally 
yielded to popular pressure and decided to let the people choose 


*From “Notable Men of Tennessee,” by the late Judge Oliver 
P. Temple: “As a delightful orator he is without his peer. It was 


simply amazing how many beautiful, happy, unrivaled little speeches - 


he made as Governor at Nashville during the Centennial Exposition 
in 1897. Each was a rare gem of beauty. His voice, his words, his 
manner were the perfection of art.” Four “samples” of these 
Centennial speeches are given on pages 248 to 256. 
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their candidate for United States Senator at a primary election. 
It was an office that had been the goal of Bob Taylor’s ambition 
for thirty years—the office which his mother had hoped he would 
some day win. But the party chiefs rejected him again and 
again. Bob was a handy candidate to have when the Republicans 
were stepping high and only the wizardry of a popular idol could 
save the party from defeat,* but electing a Senator was just a 
little matter for the legislature to decide. So finally the man 
who served Democracy so faithfully through the years had given 
up his ambition as forever hopeless. 

But the calling of a primary changed the situation consider- 
ably. It gave Bob Taylor more than a fighting chance. Once 
again he went before the people, this time campaigning against 
a member of his own party. His opponent, Senator Edward 
Ward Carmack, wanted him to engage in joint debates. But 
the man who had fought his own brother hammer and tongs 
across the entire State of Tennessee refused to debate with a 
Democrat. There could be no controversy between them on 
principles, he said; it was merely a personal matter, based on 
their respective public records. In reply to Senator Carmack’s 
challenge he wrote: 


I have fought a thousand battles for the party 
and its leaders, and not one against them. I have 
had a hundred joint discussions with the Republicans 
and not one with a Democrat. I do not know how 
to fight a Democrat; therefore I cannot agree on 


*JIn this connection Dr. W. S. Neighbors, who delivered the 
funeral address over Senator Taylor’s body, wrote of him as follows: 


“Another remarkable fact about this political genius was that 
he could slaughter his antagonist, run off with his constituency, and 
yet leave no bad sting behind. There was such a magnanimity of 
spirit, with such humor mixed up with his arguments as to down 
his enemies and yet win them. A staunch Republican said to the 
writer one day: ‘We make the best show we can, claim that our 
leaders are the smartest and greatest in Tennessee, but Bob Taylor 
is the greatest man in the State. When that man runs for office we 
have the hardest time to keep our party from jumping the fence and 
voting for him. He is a genius in unfolding political issues, putting 
down strife and blending all parties into one great brotherhood.’ ” 
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your proposition. I repeat that there can be no 
issue between us, unless it be of personal rivalry 
and personal ambition, in the joint discussion of 
which the people are not concerned, and which could 
result in no good to the Democratic party . 


Of course the best loved man in Tennessee was returned the 
victor by the people; and when the legislature met in January, 
1907, Bob Taylor was elected Senator for the term ending 
March 4, 1913.* It was a happy day for the conscript fathers 
and for all the other dignitaries of government when the grown 
up mountain boy from Happy Valley went to Washington as 
Senator. His first speech, dealing with the omnipresent tariff 
question, was a classic of trenchant humor which kept the austere 
legislators haw-hawing with unseemly mirth.t He became a 
favorite with his colleagues, Republicans and Democrats alike; 
and at the White House, which was then a temple of the 
elephant, Senator Taylor ranked as a favorite. 


He was one of the most lovable and entertaining 
companions I ever met [wrote President William 
Howard Taft]. Stories and phrases of delightful 
humor rippled over his lips, and it seemed as if his 
fund of things which pleased and amused was 
inexhaustible. No one had a more kindly nature. 
He saw through fraud and chicanery and detested 
them, but he liked to ignore those unpleasant sides 
of life and keep before himself and those with whom 
he talked only the genial, the good and the generous 
traits of his fellow man. . . 

He was an honest and earnest public servant, 
and stood for the right as he knew it. The confi- 
dence that his fellow citizens placed in him is seen 
in the high offices to which he was called. I mourn 
his going. 


*In 1910 the Democratic party, following its well known habit, 
dragged Senator Taylor back to run for Governor against Ben W. 
Hooper. It was a hopeless case, as everybody admitted, but the 
leaders realized that the battle-scarred Knight of the White Rose 
was the only one who could keep the party from going to pieces at 
that time. After being defeated at the polls, he returned to Wash- 
ington, there to enjoy a better job as Senator. His re-election to this 
office, had he lived until November, was assured. 


ft This speech is given in part on page 288. 
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The passing of Senator Taylor came on a Sunday mor- 
ning—March 31, 1912—in Providence Hospital at Washington. 
An operation for gallstones had been too long delayed, and he 
succumbed a few days after going under the knife. Friends 
recalled that during his last trip to Tennessee he had remarked: 

“When I die I expect my mother to be around and about my 
death hed, waiting to take me where she is.” 

It was the day before his death that those in attendance were 
surprised to see Senator Taylor suddenly return to consciousness. 
His eyes opened wide and his face brightened into a radiant 
smile. Raising himself from the pillow, he stretched out his 
arms. 

“Mother! Mother! Mother!’ he exclaimed, and then the 
tired head fell back upon the pillow. It was Senator Taylor’s 
last conscious moment. The “apostle of sunshine,” as he was 
affectionately called, had shut his eyes forever on the light. 


That was a sad day for Tennessee when the word went 
‘round that Our Bob, genial Knight of the White Rose, had 
gone away. There were tears in many a mountain cabin and in 
many a mansion, too. The great of the Nation and the State 
paid their tributes.* Telegrams were sent urging that the body 
of Tennessee’s favorite son be brought to Nashville to lie in 
state at the Capitol. A special train, carrying Senators and 


*“The tribune of the common people has fallen!” was the way 
the State Democratic convention, meeting in the month following the 
funeral, opened its formal expression of sorrow at Senator Taylor’s 
death. “. . . He was truly great in the range and rare versatility 
of his genius and powers. If he did not attain to that standard of 
cold and unbending dignity set for itself by the United States Senate, 
so much the worse for the United States Senate. A true Jeffersonian 
Democrat, after the old fashioned ideas and ideals, he held steadfastly 
to the faith and expounded its doctrines with marvelously convincing 
power. . . A wonderfully gifted man of the times, he devoted it 
all to humanity, for he made more than half a million dollars and 
gave it all away, leaving to his children the rich legacy of a good 
MMESRIOKSS Ay Pee The Democratic party of Tennessee, in assembled 
organization, voicing a universal sorrow, records this its tribute of 
lamentation to the memory of its trusted chieftain—the best loved 
man Tennessee has ever known.” 
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Congressmen and members of the Taylor family, bore the body 
back to the old Volunteer State that he had served so long. 

Bells tolled and the First Regiment band played a funeral 
march as the procession moved past silent thousands from the 
station to the State House. There they placed the casket before 
the Speaker’s stand, where thrice he had taken the oath of office 
as Governor of Tennessee. All day long the sorrowing citizens 
came, passing that still figure and the motionless guardsmen, 
almost as still as he. 

Then the last trip across the State to Knoxville, where Senator 
Taylor was to be buried beside his first wife. The funeral train 
was almost hidden by the flowers which blanketed it from engine 
to rearmost car. Tens of thousands gathered along the right-of- 
way to see the fragrant coaches pass. It was early morning on 
April 5 when the locomotive, its pilot pointed straight towards 
the mountains of Senator Taylor’s boyhood, pulled into Knoxville 
with its burden of blossoms and sorrow. 

The services were held in the Auditorium. There the casket 
rested among its flowers—flowers from the White House, flowers 
from the rosebed beside a pardoned convict’s cottage—white 
roses and Easter lilies and violets and carnations by the 
thousands. There were floral pieces fashioned to represent the 
mountain fiddle of his first campaign for Congress. There were 
floral pieces of every conceivable shape and design. After the 
prayers and the Scriptural reading and the hymns, Dr. W .S. 
Neighbors, President of Sullins College and long a friend of 
Senator Taylor, rose to give the funeral address.* 

“But it is of the humbler things in Senator Taylor’s life that 
I wish to speak today,” Dr. Neighbors said after discussing his 
genius as a politician and speaker. “He was a complete exception 
to the old rule that ‘a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country.” He was most highly honored at home. The 


* Senator Taylor uttered what might well have been his own 
funeral oration when, in 1898, he spoke at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Senator Zebulon B. Vance at Asheville, North 
Carolina, This famous address is given on pages 259 to 264. 
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people believed in him and followed him. Again and again I 
have seen him step off the train at his home town after weeks of 
absence, and his way was literally blocked by people of all grades 
and distinctions; even the negro and the little children followed 
him. Anxious though he was to get home, the crowds about 
him often exacted a speech before they would let him go. I have 
seen hrs family play a trick on the town people by sending a 
closed carriage to some secret place and notify him to get off 
on the opposite side, slip to his carriage and steal away to his 
home. ; 

“His relation to the negroes was remarkable. In his dealings 
with them there was that same open and frank and tender 
interest. With him there was no axe to grind. He simply 
cared for them and they responded graciously to his great spirit. 
In some of his lectures, where he mentions the name of Rastus 
and Ephraham, you may have thought those were fancy names, 
but they were the real names of the real negroes that belonged 
to the Senator’s father before the war. In one of his lectures* 
he tells at length the story of Uncle Rufus, and how he had 
come to his home from time to time, and how that one afternoon 
he stayed with him in his yard and talked of the days “before the 
war’ till in memory the boy was again upon the old negro’s 
back riding along the banks of the beautiful Watauga. But as 
he tells it, when the evening shadows were lengthening Uncle 
Rufus grew serious and said: 

“Bob, my boy, I’se not gwine to be heah much longer. Ise 
already had two visions of the chariot of de Lord, and when 
it comes de third time I’se a-gwine to step in and go home;’ 
and sure enough, in just a few days after that afternoon, the 
chariot of the Lord descended for the third time and Uncle 
Rufus went home. He tells you this in one of his lectures, but 
there is another part of that story his personal modesty would 
not allow him to tell. I tell it to you today. When the old 
darkey died Bob Taylor bought his shroud and casket and 


* See “Dixie” page 139. 
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chartered a whole train to take the darkies back to Happy 
Valley, the burying ground of the Taylor family. As they put 
the remains of the old darkey away close beside his master, 
Taylor stood at his grave and wept, as on another day he stood 
at his father’s grave and wept . 


“If you never knew Senator Taylor in his home, much of 
the best and most.remarkable in him you never knew.* No 
one set of words can adequately describe him here. He was 
the liveliest of the lively, the greatest of the great, the saddest 
of the sad, and the sickest of the sick, according to the conditions 
that obtained at home. If every member of the family was 
happy and strong, he was the jolliest boy there—into every kind 
of mischief and playing every kind of prank, a perfect child 
among the children—but if any member of the family was sick, 
the whole scene was changed. I have seen the dear, sensitive 
soul walk the floor in agony, face all pinched and drawn over 
the sufferings of any member of his household. I have seen 
him again, when the doctor announced that the patient was out 
of danger, stir the whole household with laughter almost before 
the tears of grief were gone from his face . 


“To him the church was a very sacred place. It was verily 
the house of God and never a place for merriment, or even 
light things, with him. He was never quite willing to give any 


* Bob Taylor had eight children by his first wife, whom he 
married in 1878, the same year that he was elected to Congress. 
Three girls and two of the boys are still living. Speaking of home 
in his lecture “The Paradise of Fools,” he had this to say: 


“The biggest fool that walks on God’s footstool is the man who 
destroys the joy and peace of his own sweet home, for if Paradise 
is ever to be regained in this world it must be in the home. IE its 
dead flowers ever bloom again, they must bloom in the happy hearts 
of home. If its sunshine ever breaks through the clouds, it must 
break forth in the smiling faces of home. If heaven ever descends 
to earth and angels tread its soil, it must be in the sacred precincts 
of home. That which heaven most approves is the pure and virtuous 
home, for around it lingers all the sweetest memories and dearest 
associations of mankind, upon it hangs the hopes and happiness of 
the nations of the earth, and above it shines the ever-blessed star 
that lights the way back to the Paradise that was lost.” 
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of his lectures in a church, though they were as pure as the 
snow. ‘No, no,’ he would say. ‘Let me speak in a warehouse 
or a barn or out under the spreading oaks, but not there. That 
is the house of God.’ 

“When home from his public duties you could count on his 
being at church every Sunday, and he was always reverent and 
responsive. The hardest time I ever had with him as his pastor 
was to control him in his gifts to charity. I have held for years 
that this thing of charity is often a very doubtful proposition, 
_ that the only charity worth the name is to help people to help 
themselves; but Senator Taylor’s heart frequently got the upper 
hand of his head and the upper hand of me. His great, tender 
soul made him so acute to the sufferings of others that it seemed 
he could hear a little child’s cry of want clear across the city, 
and the murmur of hunger stirred him so completely that he 
would give all he had and ask no questions . =i! 


Gay Street was mute and hushed as the funeral cortege moved 
slowly along towards the portals of Old Grey Cemetery. From 
windows and roof tops and crowded curbs the sorrowing 
thousands watched the hearse pass by. Then they followed to 
stand about with bared heads while the casket was lowered into 
its grave. Fully 40,000 mourners were gathered there. 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” was the hymn which the 
University of Tennessee band played as the last prayer was 
being said. 

Once, in a lecture, Bob Taylor had uttered a wish: 

“T hope when I die my spirit will be wafted to heaven on the 
wings of some sweet melody.” 


CHAD TERR 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RED ROSE 


And now let us return to the Knight of the Red Rose and 
one of the strangest, most inspiring parts of this whole strange 
story. It is 1920. Alf is no longer the agile youth whose voice 
was heard on the hustings in stubborn contest with his brother. 
He is nearly 72, but his heart is still the heart of the knight 
who dares. The red rose blooms as before, unwilted by the 
years. 

Political styles have changed somewhat since he campaigned 
for Governor back in the distant ’80’s. The joint debates are 
things of the past. The horses and buggies, bravely resplendant 
with red bunting and roses and harness wrapped in gaudily- 
colored cheesecloth, have been supplanted by flivvers and 
similar quadruwheels, which jog the candidate briskly over the 
highways and emphasize with distressing poignancy the voters’ 
insistent demands for better roads. The crowds are smaller and 
rather languid, and the party nominees are chosen directly by 
the people. 

But Alf Taylor was not so old that he couldn’t adapt himself 
to the changing world—no, not even though the new styles 
called for an extra campaign. Twice now the aspirant for office 
must go before the voters: once to get his party’s nomination 
at the primary, and again to win the election in November. But 
the added labor did not disconcert the embattled old Knight of 
the Red Rose. He buckled on his armor, a bit rusty from its 
long disuse, and rode forth from his Tennessee hills to do 
battle as in the good old days when the War of the Roses raged. 

Something was wrong, however. A change had come over 
the voters of the Volunteer State. Where were the bands and 
processions of yesteryear? Where were the enthusiastic crowds? 
Why did they greet him so half-heartedly? The answer was 
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supplied by a friend. Alf’s opponents had spread the word 
through Tennessee that the old veteran was too elderly to fight 
the party’s battles any more. He had lived four score years, 
they were saying, and now he was in his dotage. 

That hurt Alf Taylor. The red rose was rampant when he 
addressed the citizenry at the courthouse that same afternoon. 
He opened his speech with these words: 

“IT am experiencing the most humiliating event of my entire 
lifetime. They say I am too old to be Governor. They have 
made you believe that I am too old. The humiliating feature 
is that I am compelled to refute the only charge that has been 
preferred against me by making a personal exhibition of myself. 
Am I too old? Do I look it? Do I act it? I have been 
over more ground in the last forty-eight hours, speaking from 
three to six times a day and traveling 150 miles before night- 
fall—I have done more campaigning in the last forty-eight hours, 
I say, than all of my competitors combined. Why, my country- 
men, a man is old only according to how he feels.” 

The brown eyes of the speaker flashed. His deep voice 
almost roared its indignation. The audience stared in wonder- 
ment at the “feeble old man” of his opponents’ propaganda. 
This was startling, to say the least. 

A few minutes later Alf was telling them the story of Old 
Limber. Old Limber is a fox hound—undisputed lord of the 
kennels which Alf’s seven sons maintain. He was chief among 
the pack of thirty-two Walker dogs that were taken into the 
hills one night for a hunt. It was to be an extra-special hunt, 
for a distinguished guest had come quite a distance to be 
entertained with a fox chase. 

The dogs soon discovered a trail. Their cries came down 
the mountain slope as they leaped in pursuit, but the voice of 
Old Limber was missing. That looked bad, for no fox trail was 
genuine without Old Limber’s signature. It was not surprising, 
then, when the chase gradually flivvered and the cry of the fox 
hounds ceased. 

But Old Limber was still on the job. From two miles down 
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the mountain the hunters suddenly heard the faint cry of his 
voice. He was running towards them on the trail of a fox. 
Soon he passed them, some 200 yards up the slope, and the 
younger dogs were unleashed once more. Off they dashed in 
the wake of Old Limber. 

The fox took a five mile circle about the mountain. At the 
end of four hours Old Limber, who warn’t as young as he 
uster be, began to lag behind a bit. The chase wore on, varying 
once when the fox tried to reach sanctuary by crossing Iron 
Mountain under the moonlight and heading towards the high 
Unakas. But the hounds were too close on its heels, and the 
fox whirled near the summit to rush downhill and renew its 
monotonous circling. For seven hours now the chase had been 
on. At the end of the seventh hour Old Limber calmly pushed 
into the lead and began to close up on the fox. He caught it, 
at the end of eight hours and Sones minutes, in a meadow down 
along Buffalo Creek. 

That was the story which Alf Taylor told the voters of 
Tennessee—the story of the old hound that showed the young 
dogs up despite his years. The recital concluded with a moral. 

“The point of this story,” said Alf, “is this: My boys all 
claim to be athletes, yet I can break down any boy I have—and 
I’ve done it time and again—behind this kennel of Walker dogs 
after a red fox in the Appalachian Mountains. So get it out 
of your head that I am too old to be Governor of Tennessee.” 

The story was repeated again and again throughout the cam- 
paign. It took hold of the popular fancy, just as the mountain 
fiddle had done thirty-four years before. Old Limber became 
Alf’s emblem. The wrinkle-browed fox hound stood for him 
just as surely as the elephant was the symbol of the G. O. P. 
or the mule the trade mark of the Democratic party. The voters 
dubbed their erstwhile Knight of the Red Rose “Uncle Alf,” 
while some just referred to him dogmatically as “Old Limber.” 
He’s known throughout the State by either name today. 


The primary campaign was more than an eight-and-a-quarter- 
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hour run, but Uncle Alf was up there in front when the votes 
were counted. For the second time he was Republican nominee 
for Governor. Once more he stumped the State, traveling 
over much the same route he and Bob had taken when both 
were still in their thirties. Leave it to a Taylor to inject some- 
thing novel in the proceedings. This time it was the Old 
Limber Qtiartette, composed of three sons and a chum of theirs. 
During the last month of the campaign they accompanied the 
candidate on his tour, singing such good old songs as “Tombigbee 
River” and “Mary, Don’t You Weep.” It was a twentieth 
century variation of the old fiddling bouts back in ’86, and it 
was almost as popular. Alf was elected Governor by the 
unprecedented Republican majority of 43,000. At 72 he landed 
the job he had battled for when only half that age. At 72 he 
stood in the Tennessee House of Representatives, where Bob’s 
body had rested in state more than eight years before, and there 
took the oath of office as Governor. 


Two years later Uncle Alf made the race again, campaigning 
against Austin Peay. He was 74 then, but the fire of battle 
still blazed in the veteran’s heart. Back and forth across the 
State he roamed, fighting the good Republican fight that was 
started when he was a ’teen-age boy in Happy Valley. The 
job was a strenuous one, but Uncle Alf was fresh and coming. 
At Jackson, after a hard day’s trip, he told his audience: 


“My competitor calls me his aged friend. I wish I had him 


following a pack of Walker dogs after a fox in the Appalachians 
tonight. I’d show him how long he’d last against me.” 


But Tennessee’s traditional Democraticity, if there be such 
a word, was asserting itself once more. A little Republicanism 
goes a long way in the old Volunteer State, and one dose seems 
to be all it can stand at a time. The commonwealth was swinging 
back to its political norm, and in November, 1922, Mr. Peay 
was elected. Tennessee was sorry to treat Uncle Alf that way, 
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but he hadn't oughter belong to the wrong party.* 

It was on the eve of the election that Uncle Alf made a 
statement filled with a philosophy that the years had mellowed. 
He told about a Judge Ezra Taylor, whom he found sobbing 
in the Republican cloakroom just after Congress had adjourned. 
As a young lawyer the judge had formed a great ambition: 
someday, the Fates being kind, he would sit on the Circuit Court 
bench. That ambition was realized, but it was succeeded by 
an overwhelming desire to reach the Supreme Court of his 
State. Then he wanted to be Chief Justice. That was his 
ultimate goal; once it was achieved, he would leave to spend 
the rest of his days among his family. But the judge found 
he was not satisfied with the honor of being Ohio’s Chief Justice. 
He wanted to go to Congress and serve there until he had 
become. chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. That 
ambition, too, was attained. Now Judge Taylor had declined 
his party’s re-nomination. His days of public service were over; 
he was going to retire and return home. Then, as the fever 
of last-minute legislation died away and the Congressmen were 
rushing for their trains, realization suddenly came to the old 
judge that he no longer had a home to return to. His family 
had journeyed on while he toiled up the steep political slopes. 
He was all alone in the world! 

Uncle Alf recalled that incident of the National Capitol in 
a statement announcing his retirement from politics. He wanted 
to be re-elected, he said, to finish the work which he had begun. 
Then he wanted to go back to the hills where the red fox runs 
and the music of the hounds is heard in the night. 

“The only real happiness is in home, fireside and family,” 


~ * How Uncle Alf was regarded by his opponents may be seen 
from the following excerpt of an editorial, urging his defeat, which 
appeared in the Nashville Tennessean of October 22, 1922: 


“For Mr. Peay’s opponent, Gov. Taylor, The Tennessean has 
only the greatest respect, admiration and even affection. Though 
differing in politics, he has been exceedingly courteous to this paper. 
There was never a more lovable or charming gentleman. He is a 
man of the highest integrity and purest patriotism. hd 
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Uncle Alf told the reporters who had followed him through the 
campaign. “The truth of the matter is, this is all that is worth 
living for.” 


So back he went to the old white house across the fields from 
Milligan College. There the biographer visited him on an 
October day in 1924. The maples were just beginning to flame 
into autumn red and gold. Up on the hillside the corn shocks 
stood row on row, for all the world like graveyard head- 
stones—the headstones for a dying year. Crops had already 
been harvested. Huge tobacco leaves hung drying in the barn: 
of the Buffalo Valley, where great-grandfather Haynes ha’ 
settled and sown more than a century ago. Here and there 
came a fleeting glimpse of turkeys strutting about, proud and 
haughty before their imminent fall. 

The flivver turns from the smooth pike which leads through 
Happy Valley from Johnson City to Elizabethton. It bumps 
down a rock read, half skids around a turn, and thus comes 
within sight of a huge old waterwheel. The wheel moves 
deliberately about its business, revolving with a ponderous 
imperturbable sort of dignity that, somehow, reminds one of 
the United States Senate grinding out a rush order of legislation. 
The water splashes from its wooden cups and slides merrily 
away to rejoin the Buffalo Creek. 

Now we ford this stream in our flivver. There’s a log foot 
bridge across it for those who choose to walk. It leads to an 
old fashioned stile, slightly stained with moss, by which the 
pedestrian passes over the fence with all the bucolic eclat of 
Maude Muller about to rake the hay. The house is partly visible 
now, over there across the pasture, behind those fine big maple 
trees. Ourselves, we'll approach more pompously in the flivver, 
jogging past that row of willows until we wheeze to a stop beside 
the venerable cow barn. 

There, you can see Uncle Alf now, sitting on the porch, One 
of those large, black, slouchlike “Colonel” hats covers his head 
so well that you would never suspect that bald spot’s barren 
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presence. It’s a large head, with a large, slightly-aquiline nose 
and cheeks that are weathered and firm. The moustache is 
iron gray. The eyes, brown and quick, have all the lustre and 
expression of healthy youth. 

Like a squire surrounded by his dogs and his children and 
his fields—that is Uncle Alf at 76. There he sits on his porch, 
smoking his pipe or enjoying a meditative chaw, while the 
katydids sing their unending chorus and the sunshine fills the 
valley with languid warmth. Out yonder rises Buffalo Mountain 
and a vista of distant hills. Many a red fox has been run to its 
death along those bushy slopes. Many a 

“Hi, Limber! Come heah, boy! Come heah!” 


It’s the voice of “Crook”’ Jones from up there on the hillside, 
a hundred feet or so beyond those alanthus bushes fringing the 
roadway. Crook’s regular title is George Andrew William 
Jackson Jones, but that’s more name than any one colored pusson ~ 
should be expected to carry. Besides, Crook has some three 
score and ten bird dogs and Walker hounds to care for. He’s 
custodian of the kennels, including such aristocrats of the fox 
chase as Big King, White Stride, Kate, Sadie, and Doll. Doll 
is one of Old Limber’s offsprings, and they do say that some- 
day she may beat the old man at this business of sleuthing the 
foxes. By the way, if ever you run into Crook Jones, it would 
be well to have some grains of salt handy. He has, without doubt, 
the most extensive imagination in Carter County. 


“It ain’t no use tryin’ to keep that dawg in the fence,” he 
says gravely. “He jist takes a good run down the hill and sails 
right over easy as not’—and this shepherd of hounds points to 
a fence higher than his head. “That dawg’s great-grandpa got 
lost when he was a puppy, and a eagle found him and nursed 
him for more’n three weeks. He’s got a flyin’ strain in his blood 
from that. A little fence like this ain’t nothin’ nohow to Big 
King.” 

But Old Limber’s still governor around the kennels. He’s 
got more sense than the rest of the pack, the boys will tell you. 
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Furthermore, he has a “good mouth,” and when you hear it 
calling across the hills you may feel assured that he’s telling the 
truth concerning that fox. Old Limber’s fame spread so far 
when Uncle Alf brought him into politics that requests for his 
pups have come from such distant places as Brazil. His monu- 
ment is already erected. Set into the cement, directly in front 
of the potch steps, are a series of hound marks accompanied by 
the following legend: 
“Old Limber’s tracks—age 9 years—Nov. 2, 1923.” 


The fox hounds are pretty quiet today. There was a chase 
last night, and most of them are stretched out in the sun sleeping 
it off. A bird dog, mournful of eye and dirty of coat, comes 
waggling across the porch to poke its nose against Uncle Alf’s 
knee. A chicken scampers across the yard and begins a frantic 
scratching near the rear of the house. That rear part, our 
host remarks, was built of white logs in those eighteenth century 
days when all this section was part of North Carolina. The 
rest of the building was added several generations later. 

We pass inside, into the parlor with its heavily framed por- 
traits of long-dead forebears. Uncle Alf has a couple records 
he wants to play; just came from the factory, he says. The 
needle gets down to its work, and in a moment a familiar voice 
is pouring from the victrola. It is Uncle Alf introducing the 
Old Limber Quartette, telling how they’d sing around the fire 
after hunting the festive fox across the moon-swept slopes of 
the Appalachians. The singing stops, and a fiddler swings into 
action. Fast and furiously the bow saws over the strings in» 
an old time tune of the hills. Half close your eyes and the 
parlor fades way; you’re back in the old barn once again, with 
the Virginia reel raging and the courtin’ getting serious. The 
boys were right when they said old Uncle Alf could fiddle. He 
pulls, as the younger generation would style it, a mean bow.* 


*About six months before Senator Taylor’s death he and Alf 
were guests of honor at Jonesboro. Here is how the Senator 
described the proceedings to some friends when he returned to 
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“T’'l] tell you about the time I fiddled for the Chautauqua,” 
says Uncle Alf. “It was just a few years ago, when I was 
touring through Texas. A musical trio was traveling with me; 
they’d play during the afternoon and then open my programme 
in the evening. 

“But at Greeneville the violinist fainted just after he came 
off the platform. Out in the tent they were applauding for an 
encore, for these musicians were especially good. The poor 
fellow revived, but he couldn’t respond to the encore. Soul 
picked up his violin and went out to take it for him. I told the 
audience that he was suddenly indisposed. Then I told them 
about a darkey back in Tennessee, and how he fell asleep and 
started dreaming. ‘This is the nigger’s dream,’ I said, and 
I played a mountain fiddle tune while the two other members of 
the trio improvised an accompaniment. Well, do you know, 
it took down the house. Texas is full of Tennesseans, anyway, 
and that fiddle tune was music to their homesick ears. After 
that I had to play at every town!” 


Uncle Alf returns now to his porch chair and the busy buzz 
of the katydids’ chorus. From across the valley comes a loco- 
motive’s shrill call: the funny old narrow gauge, with its demo- 
cratic assortment of freight cars and passenger coaches, is well 
on its way towards Elizabethton. The talk drifts around to 
Bob and the War of the Roses. 


Washington: 

“Had a little speakin’ tonight, and then we got together and had 
a reunion. Old Bob Thomas was there, and Henry Jackson and the 
rest of them. Alf was there with his fiddle. Alf Taylor is to the 
fiddle what Ole Bull was to the violin; can’t anybody beat Alf Taylor 
playin’ the fiddle. Alf got out his fiddle, and when he drew the bow 
across the strings I knew then he would play some that night. He 
struck up ‘Old Granny Rattletrap,’ and soon the building rocked as 
hundreds of feet beat time to the rythm of the music. Alf was ina 
weavin’ way. He played ‘Arkansas Traveler’ and then ‘Sour Wood 
Mountain,’ and the first thing I knew old Bob Thomas jumped out 
into the center of the floor and began to cut the pigeon wing. I 
joined him in a moment. Then Alf handed the fiddle over to another 
and got into the ring; and we danced the dances of old times in 
Tennessee—and were boys again together.” 
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“T wouldn’t go through that campaign again if I was to be 
handed the keys to the White House on a silver platter,” Uncle 
Alf declares emphatically. “You can have no conception what 
an ordeal that was, traveling hard half the day, riding in the 


. processions, shaking a thousand hands, playing the fiddle, making 


four or five speeches. No chance to prepare what you were 
going to Say; you just fired at the lump, hit or miss. Got to bed 
at all hours of the night. Up early next morning to gulp down 
some breakfast and start out for the next appointment. The 
same thing day after day for three months! 

“That sort of thing would kill me now. Regularity of eating 
and sleeping, with lots of outdoor exercise—that’s the thing to 
keep you going. Why, banquets took ten years off of Bob’s life. 
I cut out banquets long ago.” 

The voice stops. The brown eyes of the old politician 
wander over the field and beyond. There’s a far-away look in 
them now, as though he might be traveling once again the rocky 
political road of ’86. A question brings him out of his revery. 

“The secret of our success?” he repeats . “Well, sir, I’d say 
that the reason Bob and I succeeded as well as we did was this: 
We played the fiddle, were fond of dogs, and loved our fellow 
man.” 

Uncle Alf’s youngest son is approaching the house with his 
school books now. He is 16 years old, while his oldest brother 
is 37. Two girls and seven boys in the family—“no, eight 
boys,” corrects Uncle Alf; “it would hardly seem fair to leave out 
the one in heaven.’”’ Bob’s sons are scattered, but all of Alf’s 
have settled down to business near the homestead where their 
father and mother dwell. Somehow, the words of that last 
political statement come to mind as we sit on the comfortable 
porch and smoke: 

“The only real happiness is in home, fireside and family. 
The truth of the matter is, this is all there is worth living for.” 





Some Letters and 
Speeches 
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TEE bPIDDLE AND THE BOW 
(A Lecture) 


By Rosert L. TayLor 


I heard a great master play on the wondrous violin. His 
bow quivered like the wing of a bird; in every quiver there 
was a melody, and every melody breathed a thought in language 
sweeter than was ever uttered by human tongue. I was con- 
jured—I was mesmerized by his music. I thought I fell asleep 
under its power and was rapt into the realm of visions and 
dreams. The enchanted violin broke out in tumult, and through 
the rifted shadows in my dream I thought I saw old ocean 
lashed to fury. The wing of the storm-god brooded above it, 
dark and lowering with night and tempest and war. I heard 
the shriek of the angry hurricane, the loud-rattling musketry of 
rain and hail, and the louder and deadlier crash and roar of the 
red artillery on high. Its rumbling batteries, unlimbered on 
the vapory heights and manned by the fiery gunners of the 
storm, boomed their volleying thunders to the terrible rhythm 
of the strife below. And in every stroke of the bow fierce light- 
nings leaped down from their dark pavilions of cloud and, like 
armed angels of light, flashed their trenchant blades among the 
phantom squadrons marshaling for battle on the field of the 
deep. I heard the bugle-blast and battle-cry of the charging 
winds, wild and exultant, and then I saw the billowy monsters 
rise, like an army of Titans, to scale and carry the hostile 
heights of heaven. Assailing again and again, as often hurled 
back headlong into the ocean’s abyss, they rolled, and surged, 
and writhed, and raged till the affrighted earth trembled at 
the uproar of the warring elements. I saw the awful majesty 
and might of Jehovah, flying on the wings of the tempest, plant- 
ing his footsteps on the trackless deep, veiled in darkness and 
in clouds. 
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There was a shifting of the bow. The-storm died away in 
the distance and the morning broke in floods of glory. Then the 
violin revived and poured out its sweetest soul. In its music I 
heard the rustle of a thousand joyous wings and a burst of song 
from a thousand joyous throats. Mocking birds and linnets 
thrilled the glad air with their warblings; goldfinches, thrushes 
and bobolinks trilled their happiest tunes, and the oriole sang 
a lullaby to her hanging cradle that rocked in the wind. I 
heard the twitter of skimming swallows and the scattered 
covey’s piping call. I heard the robin’s gay whistle, the croak- 
ing of crows, the scolding of blue-jays and the melancholy 
cooing of a dove. The swaying treetops seemed vocal with bird 
songs while he played, and the labyrinths of leafy shade echoed 
back the chorus. Then the vielin sounded the hunter’s horn, 
and the deep-mouthed pack of fox hounds opened loud and 
wild, far in the ringing woods, and. it was like the music of a 
hundred chiming bells. 

There was a tremor of the bow, ona I heard a flute play, 
and a harp, and a golden-mouthed cornet; I heard the mirthful 
babble of happy voices and peals of laughter ringing in the 
swelling tide of pleasure; then I saw a vision of snowy arms, 
voluptuous forms of light, fantastic, slippered feet, all whirling 
and floating in the mazes of the misty dance. The flying fingers 
now tripped upon the trembling strings like fairy feet dancing 
on the nodding violets, and the music glided into a still sweeter 
strain. The violin told a story of human life. Two lovers 
strayed beneath the elms and oaks, and down by the river’s 
side, where daffodils and pansies bend and smile to rippling 
waves, and there, under the bloom of incense-breathing bowers, 
under the soothing sound of humming bees and splashing 
waters—there the old, old story—so old and yet so new—con- 
ceived in heaven, first told in Eden, and then handed down 
through all the ages—was told over and over again. Ah, those 
downward-drooping eyes, that mantling blush, that trembling 
hand in meek submission pressed, that fluttering heart, that 
heaving breast, that whispered “yes,” wherein a heaven lies—how 
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well they told of victory won and Paradise regained. And 
then he swung her in a grapevine swing. Young man, if you 
want to win her, wander with her amid the elms and oaks and 
swing her in a grapevine swing. 


Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
/ Swinging where the wild birds sing; 

I dream and sigh for the days gone by, 

Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

But swiftly the tides of music run, 
And swiftly speed the hours. 

Life’s pleasures end when scarce begun, 
E’en as the summer flowers. 


The violin laughed like a child, and my dream changed 
again. JI saw a cottage amid the elms and oaks, and a little 
curly-head toddled at the door. I saw a happy husband and 
father return from his labors in the evening and kiss his happy 
wife and frolic with his baby. The purple glow now faded from 
the western skies; the flowers closed their petals in the dewy 
slumbers of the night; every wing was folded in the bower; 
every voice was hushed; the full-orbed moon poured silver from 
the east and God’s eternal jewels flashed on the brow of night. 
The scene changed again. While the great masters played, and 
at midnight’s holy hour, in the light of a lamp dimly burning, 
clad in his long, white mother-hubbard, I saw the disconsolate 
victim of love’s young dream nervously walking the floor, in his 
bosom an aching heart, in his arms the squalling baby. On the 
drowsy air, like the sad wails of a lost spirit, fell his woeful 
voice, singing: 


La-e, Lo-e, hush-a-by baby—dancing the baby ever so high, 
With my La-e, Lo-e, hush-a-by baby—mamma will come to you bye 
and bye. 


It was a battle with king colic. But this ancient invader 
of the empire of babyhood had sounded a precipitate retreat; 
the curly head had fallen over on the paternal shoulder; the 
tear-stained face was almost calm in repose—when down went 
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a naked heel square on an inverted tack. Over went the work 
table—down came the work basket, scissors and all—up went 
the heel with the tack sticking in it, and the hero of the daffodils 
and pansies, with a yell like the Indian warwhoop, and with 
his mother-hubbard now floating at half mast, hopped in agony 
to a lounge in the rear. There was “weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” There were hoarse mutterings. There was an angry 
shaking of the screaming baby, which he had awakened again. 
Then I heard an explosion of wrath from the warm blankets 
of the conjugal couch, eloquent with the music of “How dare 
you shake my little baby that way!!! I'll tell Pa tomorrow! !” 
which instantly brought the trained husband into line again, 
singing : 


La-e, Lo-e, hush-a-by baby—dancing the baby ever so high; 
La-e, Lo-e, hush-a-by baby—mamma will come to you bye and bye. 


The paregoric period of life is full of spoons and midnight 
squalls, but what is home without a baby! 


The bow now brooded like a gentle spirit over the violin and 
the music eddied into a mournful tone; another year intervened ; 
a little coffin sat by the empty cradle; the prints of baby fingers 
were on the windowpanes; the toys were scattered on the floor; 
the lullaby was hushed; the sobs and cries, the mirth and mis- 
chief, and the tireless little feet were no longer in the way to 
vex and worry; sunny curls drooped above eyelids that were 
closed forever; two little dimpled cheeks were bloodless and 
cold, and two little dimpled hands were folded upon a motion- 
less breast. The vibrant instrument sighed and wept; it rang 
the church bell’s knell; and the second story of life, which is 
the sequal to the first, was told. 


Then I caught glimpses of a half-veiled Paradise and a sweet 
breath from its flowers; I saw the hazy stretches of its land- 
scapes, beautiful and gorgeous as Mahomet’s vision of heaven; 
I heard the faint swells of its distant music, and saw the flash 
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of white wings that never weary wafting to the bosom of God 
an infant spirit. A string snapped—the music ended — my 
vision vanished. The old master is dead, but his music will 
live forever! 


Do you sometimes forget and wound the hearts of your 
children With frowns and the dagger of cruel words, and some- 
times with a blow? Do you sometimes, in your own meanness 
and your own peevishness, wish yourself away from their fret- 
ful cries and noisy sports? Then think that tomorrow may 
ripen the wicked wish! Tomorrow death may lay his icy hand 
upon a little fluttering heart, and it will be stilled forever. ’Tis 
then you will miss the sunbeam and the sweet little flower that 
reflected heaven on the soul. Then cherish the little ones! Be 
tender with the babes! Make your homes beautiful. All that 
remains to us of Paradise lost clings about the home. Its 
purity, its innocence, its virtue, are there, unclouded by sin, 
untainted by guile. There woman shines, scarcely dimmed by 
the fall, reflecting the loveliness of Eden’s first wife and mother. 
The grace, the beauty, the sweetness of the wifely relations, the 
tenderness of maternal affection, the graciousness of manner 
which once charmed angel guests still glorify the home. 

If you would make your home happy, you must make the 
children happy. Get down on the floor with your prattling 
boys and girls and play horse with them; don’t kick up and 
buck, but be a good and gentle old steed, and join in a hearty 
horse laugh in their merriment; take the baby on your knee 
and gallop him to town; let him practice gymnastics on top 
of your head and take your scalp; let him puncture a hole in 
your ear with his little teeth, and bite off the end of the paternal 
‘nose. Make your homes beautiful with your duty and your 
love; make them bright with your mirth and your music. 

Victor Hugo said of Napoleon the great: “The frontiers 
of kingdoms oscillate on the map. The sound of a super- 
human sword being drawn from its scabbard could be heard. 
And he was seen opening in the thunder his two wings, the 
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grand army and the old guard. He was the archangel of war.” 
And when I read it I thought of the death and terror that fol- 
lowed wherever the shadow of the open wings fell. I thought 
of the blood that flowed and the tears that were shed wherever 
the sword gleamed in his hand. I thought of the human skulls 
that paved Napoleon’s way to St. Helena’s barren rock, and I 
said I would rather dwell in a log cabin in the beautiful land 
of the mountains where I was born and reared, and sit at its 
humble hearthstone at night, and in the firelight play the humble 
rural tunes on the fiddle to my happy children, and bask in 
the smiles of my sweet wife, than to be the “archangel of war,” 
with my hands stained with human blood, or to make the 
“frontiers of kingdoms oscillate on the map of the world,” 
and then, away from home and kindred and country, die at last 
in exile and in solitude. 


It ought to be the universal law that none but fat men and 
bald-headed men should be the heads of families, because they 
are always good-natured, contented and easily managed. There 
is more music in a fat man’s laugh than there is in a thousand 
orchestras or brass bands. Fat sides and bald heads are the 
symbols of music, innocence and meek submission. Oh, ladies, 
listen to the words of wisdom! Cultivate the society of fat 
men and bald-headed men, for “of such is the kingdom of 


heaven.” And the fat women—God bless their old sober. 


sides—they are “things of beauty and a joy forver.” 


How sweet are the lips of morning that kiss the waking 
world; how sweet is the bosom of night that pillows the world 
to rest!) But sweeter than the lips of morning and sweeter 
than the bosom of night is the voice of music that wakes a world 
of joys and soothes a world of sorrows. It is like some unseen 
ethereal ocean whose silver surf forever breaks in song, forever 
breaks on valley, hill and crag in ten thousand symphonies. 
There is a melody in every sunbeam, a sunbeam in every melody ; 


there is a flower in every song, a love-song in every flower; 


», 
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there is a sonnet in every gurgling fountain, a hymn in every 
brimming river, an anthem in every rolling billow. Music 
and light are twin angels of God, the firstborn of heaven, and 
mortal ear and mortal eye have caught only the echo and the 
shadow of their celestial glories. 

The viglin is the poet-laureate of music—violin of virtuoso 
and master; fiddle of the untutored in the ideal art. It is 
the aristocrat of the palace and the hall; it is the democrat of 
the unpretentious home and humble cabin. As violin it weaves 
its garlands of roses and camelias; as fiddle it scatters its 
modest violets. It is admired by the cultured for its magnificent 
powers and wonderful creations; it is loved by the millions of 
the people for its simple melodies. 


One bright morning, just before Christmas Day, an official 
stood in the executive chamber in my presence as Governor of 
Tennessee, and said: 

“Governor, I have been implored by a poor, miserable wretch 
in the penitentiary to bring you this rude fiddle. It was made 
by his own hands with a penknife during the hours allotted to 
him for rest. It is absolutely valueless, it is true, but it is his 
petition to you for mercy. He begged me to say that he has 
neither attorneys nor influential friends to plead for him; he 
is poor, and all that he asks is that when the Governor shall 
sit at his own happy fireside on Christmas Eve, with his own 
happy children around him, he will play one tune on this rough 
fiddle and think of a cabin far away in the mountians whose 
hearthstone is cold and desolate and surrounded by a family 
of poor little wretched, ragged children, crying for bread and 
waiting and watching for the footsteps of their convict father.” 

Who would not have been touched by such an appeal? The 
record was examined; Christmas Eve came; the Governor sat 
that night at his own happy fireside, surrounded by his happy 
children, and he played one tune to them on that rough fiddle. 
The hearthstone of the cabin in the mountains was bright and 
warm; a pardoned prisoner sat with his baby on his knee, 
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surrounded by his rejoicing children and in the presence of 
his happy wife; and, although there was naught but poverty 
around him, his heart sang. “Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home,” and then he reached up and snatched his 
fiddle down from the wall and played “Jordan is a hard road 
to travel.” 


Did you never hear a fiddler fiddle? JI have. I heard a 
fiddler fiddle, and the ha-da-diddle of his frolicking fiddle called 
back the happy days of my boyhood; the old-field schoolhouse, 
with its batten door creaking on wooden hinges, its windows 
innocent of glass, and its great, yawning fireplace cracking and 
roaring and flaming like the infernal regions, rose from the 
dust of memory and stood once more among the trees; the 
limpid spring bubbled and laughed again at the foot of the hill; 
flocks of nimble, noisy boys turned somersaults, and skinned 
the cat, and ran and jumped half hammond on the old play- 
ground. The grim old teacher stood in the door; he had no 
brazen-mouthed bell to ring then as we have now, but he shouted 
at the top of his voice, “Come to books!” and they came. Not 
to come meant ‘‘war and rumors of war.” The backless benches, 
high above the floor, groaned under the weight of irrepressible 
young America; the multitude of mischievous, shining faces, the 
bare legs and feet swinging to and fro, and the mingled hum of 
happy voices, spelling aloud life’s first lessons, prophesied the 
future glory of the State. The curriculum of the old-field 
school was the same everywhere—one Webster’s blue-back 
elementary spelling book, one thumb-paper, one stonebruise, one 
sore toe and Peter Parley’s Travels. 

The grim old teacher, enthroned on his split-bottom chair, 
looked “terrible as an army with banners.” And he presided 
with a dignity and solemnity which would have excited the 
envy of the United States Supreme Court. I saw the school 
commissioners visit him and heard them question him as to - 
his system of teaching. They asked him whether, in geography, 
he taught that the world is round or that the world is flat. 
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With great dignity he replied: ‘That depends upon whar I’m 
teachin.’ If my patrons desire me to teach the round system, 
I teach it; if thev desire me to teach the flat system, I teach 
that.” 

At the old-field school I saw the freshman class, barefooted 
and with pantaloons rolled up to the knees, stand in line under 
the ever-uplifted rod and sing the never-to-be-forgotten b-a ba’s. 
They sang them in the olden times, and this is the way they 
sang: “B-a ba, b-e be, b-i bi, ba, be, bi—b-o, bo, b-u bu—ba, 
be, bi, bo, bu.” 

I saw'a sophomore dance a jig to the music of a dogwood 
sprout for throwing paper wads. I saw a junior compelled to 
stand on the dunce block on one foot (a la gander) for winking 
at his sweetheart in time of books, for failing to know his 
lessons, and for various other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

A twist of the fiddler’s bow brought a yell from the fiddle, 
and in my dream I saw the school come pouring out into the 
open air. Then followed the games of prisoner’s base, townball, 
“Antney-over,” bull-pen, and knucks—the hand-to-hand engage- 
ments with yellow jackets, the Bunker Hill and Brandywine 
battles with bumblebees, the charges on flocks of geese, and the 
storming of apple orchards and hornets’ nests. Then I wit- 
nessed the old-field school exhibition—the wonderful exhibition ; 
they call it commencement now. Did you never witness an 
old-field school exhibition, far out in the country, and listen 
to its music? If you have not your life is a failure—you are 
a broken string in the harp of the universe. The old-field school 
- exhibition was the parade ground of the advance guard of 
civilization. It was the climax of great events in the olden 
times, and vast assemblies were swayed by the eloquence of 
the budding, sockless statesmen. It was at the old-field school 
~ exhibition that the Goddess of Liberty always received a broken 
nose and the poetic muse a black eye. It was at the old-field 
school exhibition that Greece and Rome rose and fell, in seas 
of gore, about every fifteen minutes of the day, and the American 
eagle, with unwearied flight, soared upward and upward till 
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he soared out of sight. It was at the old-field school exhibition 
that the fiddle and the bow immortalized themselves. 

When the frowning old teacher advanced on the stage and 
nodded for silence, instantly there was silence in the vast 
assembly; and when the corps of country fiddlers —“one of 
which I was often whom’’—seated on the stage, hoisted the 
black flag and rushed into the dreadful charge on “Old Dan 
Tucker” or ‘Arkansas Traveler,’ the spectacle was sublime. 
Their heads swung time; their bodies rocked time; their feet 
patted time; their eyes winked time; their teeth ground time. 
The whizzing bows and screaming fiddles electrified the audience, 
who cheered at every brilliant turn in the charge of the fiddlers. 
The good women laughed for joy; the men winked at each other 
and popped their fists; it was like the charge of the Old Guard 
at Waterloo or a battle with a den of snakes. Upon the com- 
pletion of the grand overture of the fiddlers, the brilliant pro- 
gramme of the exhibition, which usually lasted all day, opened 
with “Mary had a little lamb,” and it gathered fury until it 
reached Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
The programme was interspersed with compositions by the girls, 
from the simple subject of “Flowers,” including “Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight,’ up to “Every cloud has a 
silver lining,’ and it was interlarded with frequent tunes by 
the fiddlers from early morn till close of day. 

Did you never hear the old-field school orator speak? He 
was not dressed like a United States Senator, but he was dressed 
with a view to disrobing for bed and completing his morning 
toilet instantly, both of which he performed during the acts 
of ascending and descending the stairs. His uniform was very 
simple. It consisted of one pair of breeches, rolled up to the 
knees, with one patch on the western hemisphere; one little shirt 
with one button at the top, one gallus, and one invalid straw hat. 
His straw hat stood guard over his place on the bench while 
he was delivering his great speech at the exhibition. With - 
great dignity and eclat, the old teacher advanced on the stage 
and introduced him to the expectant audience, and he came 
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forward like a cyclone. 

“The boy stood on the burnin’ deck, whence all but him had 
fled; the flames that lit the battle’s wreck shone ’round him o’er 
the dead; yet beautiful and bright he stood. The boy stood 
on the burnin’ deck—and he wuz the bravest boy that ever lived. 
His father told him to keep a-standin’ thar till he told him to 
git off’n, thar, and the boy he jist kep’ a-standin’ thar—and fast 
the flames rolled on. The old man went downstairs in the 
ship to see about sumpen, and he got killed down thar, and 
the boy he didn’t know it, and he jist kep’ a-standin’ thar—and 
fast the flames rolled on. He cried aloud, ‘Say father, say if 
yit my task is done’—but his father wuz dead and couldn’t hear 
‘im, and the boy he jist kep’ a-standin’ thar—and fast the flames 
rolled on. They caught like flag-banners in the sky, and last 
the ol’ biler busted and the boy he went up!” 

At the close of this great speech the fiddle fainted as dead 
as a herring. 


The old fiddler took a fresh chew of long green tobacco and 
rosined his bow. He glided off into “Hop Light, Ladies, Your 
Cake’s All Dough,” and then I heard the watch-dog’s honest 
bark. I heard the guinea’s merry “‘potrack.” I heard a cock 
crow. I heard the din of happy voices in the “big house,” and 
the sizz and songs of boiling kettles in the kitchen. It was an 
old-time quilting—the May day of the glorious ginger cake and 
cider era of the American Republic, and the needle was mightier 
than the sword. The pen of Jefferson announced to the world 
the birth of the child of the ages; the sword of Washington 
defended it in its cradle, but it would have perished there had 
it not been for the brave women of that day who plied the 
needle and made the quilts that warmed it, and who nursed it 
and rocked it through the perils of its infancy into the strength 
of a giant. The quilt was attached to a quadrangular frame 
suspended from the ceiling, and the good women sat around it 
and quilted the live-long day, and were courted by the swains 
between stitches. At sunset the quilt was always finished. A 
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cat was then thrown into the center of it, and the happy maiden 
nearest to whom the escaping ces passed was sure to be 
the first to marry. 

Then followed the groaning supper table, surrounded by 
giggling girls, bashful young men and gossipy old matrons who 
monopolized the conversation. There was a warm and animated 
discussion among the old ladies as to what was the most delight- 
ful product of the garden. One old lady said that so fur as 
she was consarned she preferred the “perturnip,’ another pre- 
ferred the ‘“‘pertater,” another the “cow-cumber,” and _ still 
another voted “ingern” king. But suddenly a wise-looking old 
dame raised her spectacles and settled the whole question by 
observing: “Ah, ladies, you may talk about your turnips and 
your taters, and your passnips, and other gyardin sass, but the 
sweetest eves toe that ever melted on these old gums o’ mine 
is the ‘possum.’ 

At length the feast was ended, the old folks departed, and 
the fun and frolic began in earnest at the quilting. Old Uncle 
Ephraham was an old darkey in the neighborhood, distinguished 
for calling the figures for all the dances for miles and miles 
around. He was a tall, raw-boned, angular old darkey, with 
a very bald head and a great deal of white in his eyes. He 
had thick, heavy lips and a very flat nose. I will tell you a 
little story of Uncle Ephraham. He lived all alone in his 
cabin, as many of the old-time darkies lived, and his ’possum 
dog lived with him. One evening old Uncle Ephraham came 
‘home from his labors and took his *possum dog into the woods 
and soon caught a fine, large, fat ‘possum. He brought him 
home and dressed him, and then he slipped into his master’s 
garden and stole some fine, large, fat sweet potatoes (“master’s 
nigger, master’s taters”), and he washed the potatoes and split 
them and piled them in the oven around the ’possum. He set 
the oven on the red-hot coals, and put the lid on and covered 
it with red-hot coals, and then sat down in the corner and nodded 
and breathed the sweet aroma of the baking ’possum till it was 
done. Then he set it out into the middle of the floor and took the 
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lid off, and sat down by the smoking ’possum and soliloquized: 
“Dat’s de fines’ job o’ bakin’ ’possum I ever has done in my 
life, but dat ’possum’s too hot to eat yit. I believes I'll jis’ lay 
down heah by ’im and take a nap while he’s coolin’, an’ maybe 
I'll dream about eatin’ ’im, an’ den I’ll git up an’ eat ’im, an’ 
I'll get de good uv dat ‘possum bofe times dat away.” So he 
lay dowm on the floor, and in a moment he was sleeping as 
none but old-time darkies could sleep—as sweetly as a babe in 
its mother’s arms. Old Cye was another old darkey in the 
neighborhood prowling around. He poked his head in at 
Ephraham’s door ajar and took in the whole situation at a 
glance. Cye merely remarked to himself, “I loves ’possum 
myself.” And he slipped in on his tiptoes and picked up the 
possum and ate him from tip of tail, and piled the bones down 
by Ephraham. He ate the sweet potatoes and piled the hulls 
down by the bones; then he reached into the oven and got his 
hand full of ‘possum grease and rubbed it on Ephraham’s lips 
and cheeks and chin, and then folded his tent and silently stole 
away. At length Ephraham awoke. “Sho’ nuf, sho’ nuf—jist 
as I expected; I dreamp about eat’n dat possum, an’ it was de 
sweetes’ dream I ever has had yit!” He looked around, but 
empty was the oven—’possum’s gone. “Sho’ly to de Lo’d,” 
said Ephraham, “I nuvvah eat dat ‘possum while I was dreamin’ 
*bout eat’n im.” He poked his tongue out. “Yes, dat’s ‘possum 
grease sho—I s’pose I eat dat possum while I was a-dreamin’ 
*bout eat’n ’im, but ef I did eat ’im he sets lighter on my con- 
stitution and has less influence wid me dan any ’possum I ever 
has eat in my bawn days!” 


Old Uncle Ephraham was present. at the country dance in 
all his glory. He was attired in his master’s old claw-hammer 
coat, a very buff vest; a high standing collar, the corners of 
which stood out six inches from his face; striped pantaloons 
that fitted as tightly as a kid glove, and he wore No. 14 shoes. 
He looked as though he was born to call the figures of the 
dance. The fiddler was a young man with long legs, a curving 
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back, and a neck of the crane fashion, embellished with an 
Adam’s apple which made him look as though he had made 
an unsuccessful effort to swallow his own head. But he was 
a very important personage at the dance. With great dignity 
he unwound his bandanna handkerchief from his old fiddle and 
proceeded to tune for the fray. Did you never hear a’ country 
fiddler tune his fiddle? He tuned, and he tuned, and he tuned. 
He tuned for fifteen minutes, and it was like a melodious frog 
pond during a shower of rain. At length Uncle Ephraham 
shouted, “Git yo’ pardners for a cow-tillion.” The fiddler 
struck an attitude, and after countless yelps from his eager 
strings he glided off into that sweet old Southern air of “Old 
Uncle Ned,’ as though he were mauling rails or feeding a 
threshing machine. Uncle Ephraham sang the chorus with 
the fiddle before he began to call the figures of the dance: 


“Lay down de shovel an’ de hoe, hoe, hoe—hang up de fiddle an’ de bow, 
For dar’s no mo’ work for poor ol’ Ned—he’s gone whar de good 
niggers go.” 

Then, drawing himself up to his full height, he began: 
“Honor yo’ pardnahs! Swing dem co’ners—swing yo’ pard- 
nahs! Fust couple for’d an’ back! Half right an’ lef’ fru! 
Back again! Swing dem co’ners! Swing yo’ pardnahs! Nex’ 
couple for’d an’ back! Half right an’ lef’ fru! Back agin! 
Swing dem co’ners! Swing yo’ pardnahs! Fust couple to de 
right—lady in de center—han’s all aroun’—suh-wing Nex’ 
couple swing! Nex’ couple suh- wing! Suh-wing, suh-wing!” 

About this time an angry lad, who had been jilted by his 
sweetheart, shied a fresh egg from without, which struck 
Ephraham square between the eyes, broke and landed on his 
upper lip. Uncle Ephraham yelled, “Stop de music—stop de 
dance—let de whole circumstances ob dis occasion come to a 
stan’still till I finds out who is a-scram’lin’ eggs aroun’ heah!” 
And then the dancing subsided for the candy-pulling. 

The sugar was boiling in the kettles, and while it boiled the 


” 


boys and girls played “snap,” and “eleven hand,” and “thimble,” 
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and “blindfold,” and another old play which some of our older 
people will remember— 


“Oh, Sister Phoebe, how merry were we 
When we sat under the juniper tree, 
The juniper tree Hi O.” 


And when the sugar had boiled down into candy they 
emptied it into greased saucers, or, as the mountain folks called 
them, “greased sassers,”’ and set it out to cool; and when it had 
cooled each boy and girl took a saucer and they pulled the taffy 
out and patted it and rolled it till it hung well together, and 
then they pulled it out a foot long; they pulled it out a yard 
long, and they doubled it back, and pulled it out, and looped it 
over, and pulled it out; and when it began to look like gold the 
sweethearts paired off and consolidated their taffy and pulled 
against each other. They pulled it out, and doubled it back, 
and looped it over, and pulled it out; and sometimes a peach- 
blow cheek touched a bronzed,one and sometimes a sweet little 
voice spluttered out, “You, Jack!’ and there was a suspicious 
smack like a cow pulling her foot out of stiff mud. They pulled 
the candy and laughed and frolicked; the girls got taffy on their 
hair, the boys got taffy on their chins; the girls got taffy on 
their waists, the boys got taffy on their coat sleeves. They 
pulled it till it was as bright as a moonbeam and they plaited it 
and coiled it into fantastic shapes and set it out in the crisp 
air to cool. Then the courting began in earnest. They did not 
court then as the young folks court now. The young man led 
his sweetheart back into a dark corner and sat down by her, 
and held her hand for an hour and never said a word. But it 
resulted next year in more cabins on the hillside and in the 
hollows, and in the years that followed the cabins were full of 
candy-haired children who grew up into a race of the best, 
the bravest, and the noblest people the sun in heaven ever shone 
upon. 

In the bright, bright hereafter, when all the joys of all the 
ages are gathered up and condensed into globules of transcendent 
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ecstasy, I doubt whether there will be anything half so sweet 
as were the candy-smeared, ruby lips of the country maidens 
to the jeans-jacketed swains who tasted them at the candy pull- 
ing in the happy long ago: 


In the happy days long ago, 

When I used to draw the bow 

At the old log cabin hearthstone all aglow. 
Oh, the fiddle laughed and sung, 
And the puncheons fairly rung 

With the clatter of the shoe soles long ago. 


Oh, the merry swings and whirls 

Of the happy boys and girls 

In the good old-time cotillion long ago. 
Oh, they danced the highland fling, 
And cut the pigeon wing, 

To the music of the fiddle and the bow. 


But the mischief and the mirth, 

And the frolics ’round the hearth, 

And the flitting of the shadows to and fro, 
Like a dream, have passed away— 
Now I’m growing old and gray, 

And I’ll soon hang up the fiddle and the bow. 


When a few more notes I’ve made, 

When a few more tunes I’ve played, 

T’ll be sleeping where the snowy daisies grow, 
But my griefs will all be o’er 
When I reach the happy shore, 

Where I'll greet the friends who loved me long ago. 


Oh, how sweet, how precious to us all are the memories of 
the happy long ago! 


Let us leave the “eggflip” of the country dance and take a 
bowl of eggnog at the banquet. It was a modern banquet for 
men only. Music flowed, wine sparkled, the night was far 
spent, it was in the wee sma’ hours. The banquet was given 
by Col. Punk, who was the promoter of a town boom and who 
had persuaded the banqueters that there were “millions in it.” 
He had purchased some old sedge fields on the outskirts of 
creation from an old squatter on the domain of Dixie at three 
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dollars an acre, and had stocked them at three hundred dollars 
an acre. The old squatter was a partner with the Colonel and, 
with his part of the boodle nicely done up in his wallet, he was 
present with buoyant hopes and feelings high. Countless yarns 
were spun. Numberless jokes passed ’round the table until, 
in the ecstasy of their joy, the banqueters rose from the table 
and cliriked their glasses together and sang in chorus: 


“Landlord, fill the flowing bowl 
Until it doth run over; 
For tonight we’ll merry, merry be— 
For tonight we’ll merry, merry be— 
And tomorrow we'll get sober.” 


The whole banquet was drunk (as banquets usually are), 
and the principal stockholders finally succumbed to the music 
of old Kentucky Bourbon, and sank quietly to sleep under the 
table. The last toast on the program was announced. It was 
a wonderful toast—“our mineral resources!” The old squatter 
rose, in his glory, about three o’clock in the morning, to respond 
to this toast, and thus he responded: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Banquet: I have 
never made mineralogy a study, nor zoology, nor geology, nor 
any other kind of ‘ology,’ but if thar haint m-i-n-e-r-l in the 
deestrick which you gen’lmen have jist purchased from me at 
sich magnifercent figgers, then the imagination of man is a 
deception and a snare. But, gen’lmen, you caint expect to find 
minerl without plenty uv diggin’. I have been diggin’ thar 
for the past forty year fur it, and haint never struck it yit. 
I hope you gen’lmen will find it some time endurin’ the next 
forty year.” Here, with winks and blinks and clenched teeth, 
the old Colonel pulled his coat tail. He was spoiling the town 
boom, but he would not down. JHe continued in the same 
eloquent strain: ‘‘Gen’lmen, you caint expect to find m-i-n-e-r-l 
without plenty uv diggin’. You caint expect to find nothin’ in 
this world ’thout plenty uv diggin’. If old Vanderbilt hadn’t 
a-been preservin’ in his pertickler kind o’ diggin’ whar would 
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he be today? He wouldn’t now be a rich man, a-ridin’ the 
billers of old ocean in his magnifercent ‘yatchett.’ If I hadn’t 
a-been perseverin’ an’ hadn’t a-kept on a-diggin’, whar would 
I have been today? JI mout have been seated like you, 
gen’Imen, at this stupendous banquet with my pockets full o’ 
watered stock, and some other old American citizen mout have 
been deliverin’ this eulogy on our m-i-n-e-r-l resources. Gen’lmen, 
my injunction to you is never stop diggin’. And while you're 
a-diggin’, cultivate a love for the beautiful, the true and the 
good. Speakin’ of the true an’ the beautiful, gen’lmen, let us 
not forgit woman at this magnifercent banquet. O, woman, 
woman, woman! When the mornin’ stars sung together for 
joy—and woman—God bless ’er! Great God, feller citizens, 
caint you understand ?” 

At the close of this great speech the curtain fell to slow 
music and there was a panic in land stock. 


There is music all around us; there is music everywhere. 
There is no music so sweet to the American ear as the music 
of politics. There is nothing that heats the zeal of a modern 
patriot to a whiter heat than the prospect of an office. There 
is nothing that cools it off so quickly as the fading-out of that 
prospect. 

I stood on the stump in Tennessee as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and thus I cut my eagle loose: “Fellow Citizens: We 
live in the grandest country in the world. It stretches from 
Maine’s dark pines and crags of snow to where magnolia 
breezes blow. It stretches from the Atlantic Ocean on the east 
to the Pacific Ocean on the west,” and an old fellow jumped 
up in my crowd and threw his hat in the air and shouted, “Let 
her stretch, durn her; hurrah for the Dimocrat party!” 

An old Dutchman had a beautiful boy of whom he was 
very proud, and he decided to find out the bent of his mind. 
He adopted a very novel method by which to test him. He 
slipped into the little fellow’s room one morning and placed 
on his table a Bible, a bottle of whiskey and a silver dollar. 
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“Now,” said he, “ven dot boy comes in ef he dakes dot dollar 
he’s goin’ to be a beeznis man; ef he dakes dot Bible he’ll be a 
breacher ; ef he dakes dot whiskey he’s no goot, he’s going to be 
a drunkard.” And he hid behind the door to see which his son 
would choose. In came the boy whistling. He ran up to the 
table and, picked up the dollar and put it in his pocket; he 
picked up the Bible and put it under his arm; he snatched up 
the bottle of whiskey and took two or three drinks and went 
out smacking his lips. The old Dutchman poked his head out 
from behind the door and exclaimed, “Mein Gott, he’s goin’ 
to be a bolitician.” 

There is no music like the music of political discussion. I 
have heard almost a thousand political discussions. I heard 
the great debate between Blaine and Ben Hill; I heard the 
angry colloquies between Roscoe Conklin and Lamar; I have 
heard them on down to the humblest in the land. But I pre- 
fer to give you a scrap of one which occurred in my own native 
mountains. It was a race for the Legislature in a mountain 
county between a straight Democrat and a straight Republican. 
The mountaineers had gathered at the county site to witness 
the great debate. The Republican spoke first. He was about 
six feet two in his socks, as slim as a bean pole, with a head 
about the size of an ordinary tin cup and very bald, and he 
lisped. Webster in all his glory in the United States Senate 
never appeared half so great or half so wise. Thus he opened 
the -debate : 

“Fellow Thithithens: I come befo’ you today ath 
a Republican candidate for to reprethent you in the lower 
branth of the Legithlature, and, fellow thithens, ef I should 
thay thumpthin’ conthernin’ my own carreckter I hope you will 
excuthe me. I thprung from one of the ’umbletht cabinth in 
all thith lonely land uv thweet liberty and many a mornin’ I 
have jumped out 0’ my little trundle bed on the puncheon floor 
and pulled the thplinterth and the bark off uv the wall of our 
’umble cabin for to make a fire for my weakly parenth. Fellow 
thitithens, I never had no chance. All that I am today I owe 
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to my own exerthions, and that ain’t all. When the cloud uv 
war thwept like a bethom uv destructhion over thith land uv 
thweet liberty, me and my connecthion thouldered our muthkets 
and marched forth on the bloody field uv battle to fight for 
your thweet liberty! Fellow thitithens, ef you can trutht me in 
the capathity uv a tholdier, cain’t you trutht me in the capathity 
uv the Legithlature? I ath my ol’ Dimicrat competitor whar 
he wuth when war thruck thith continent from ith thenter to 
ith circumpus! JI have put thith quethion to him every 
thtump and he’th ath thilent ath an oyther. Fellow thitithens, 
I am a Republican from printhipal. I believe in everything 
the Republican party hath ever done and everything it ever 
expecth to do. Fellow thitithens, I am in favor ofa high 
protective tariff for the protection of our infant induthtries, 
which are only a hundred yearth old, and fellow thitithens, I 
am in favor of paying of a penthion to every tholdier that fit 
in the Federal army while he liveth, and after he’th dead I’m 
in favor of payin’ of it to hith executor or hith adminithtrator!” 
He took his seat amid great applause on the Republican 
side of the house, and the old Democrat, who was a much older 
man, came forward like a roaring lion to join issue in the 
great debate, and thus he joined: 

“Feller Citerzens: I come afore you as a Dimicrat cander- 
date for to ripresent you in the lower branch of the House of 
the Ligislater, an’ fust an’ fomust hit becomes my duty fer 
to tell you whar I stand on the great questions which is now 
a-agitatin’ of the public mind! Fust an’ fomust, feller citer- 
zens, 1 am a Dimicrat, inside an’ out, up one side an’ down 
t’other, independent, defatigally. My competiter axes me whar 
I wuz endurin’ the war. Hit’s none of his bizness whar I wuz. 
He sez he wuz a-fightin’ fer yore sweet liberty. If he didn’t 
have no more sense than to stan’ before them thar drotted bung- 
shells an’ cannin that’s his bizness, an’ hit’s my bizness whar 
I wuz. I think [I’ve answered him on that pint. Now 
feller citerzens, I’ll tell you what I’m fur. I am in favor 
of payin’ off this here drotted tariff an’ stoppin’ it, an’ I | 
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ain in favor of collectin’ jist enough rivenue for to run the 
government economical administered, accordin’ to Andy Jack- 
son an’ the Dimicrat platform. My competitor never told 
you that he got wounded endurin’ of the war. Whar did he 
git hit at? That’s the pint in this canvass. He got it in the 
back a-leadin’ of the revance guard on the retreat—that’s whar 
he got it.” 

This charge precipitated a personal encounter between the 
candidates, and the meeting broke up in a general battle with 
brickbats and tanbark flying in the air. 


It would be difficult for those reared amid the elegancies and 
refinements of life in city and town to appreciate the enjoy- 
ments of the gatherings and merrymakings of the great masses 
of the people who live in the rural districts of our country. 
The historian records the deeds of the great; he consigns to 
fame the favored few but leaves unwritten the “short and simple 
annals of the poor,” the lives and actions of the millions. The 
modern millionaire, as he sweeps through our valley and around 
our hills in his palace car, ought not to look with derision on 
the cabins of America, for from their thresholds have come more 
brains, and courage, and true greatness than ever emanated 
from all the palaces in this world. The fiddle, the rifle, the ax 
and the Bible—the palladium of American liberty, symbolizing 
music, prowess, labor, and free religion, the four grand forces 
of our civilization—were the trusty friends and faithful allies 
of our pioneer ancestry in subduing the wilderness and erecting 
the great commonwealths of the Republic. Wherever a son 
of freedom pushed his perilous way into the savage wilds and 
erected his log cabin, these were the cherished Penates of his 
humble domicile—the rifle in the rack above the door, the ax 
in the corner, the Bible on the table, and the fiddle, with its 
streamers of ribbon, hanging on the wall. Did he need the 
charm of music to cheer his heart, to scatter sunshine and 
drive away melancholy thoughts? He touched the responsive 
strings of his fiddle and it burst into laughter. Was he beset 
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by skulking savages or prowling beasts of prey? He rushed to 
his deadly rifle for protection and relief. Had he the forest 
to fell and the fields to clear? His trusty ax was in his stalwart 
grasp. Did he need the consolation, the promises and precepts 
of religion to strengthen his faith, to brighten his hope and to 
anchor his soul to God and heaven? He held sweet communion 
with the dear old Bible. 

The glory and strength of the Republic today are its plain 
working people. 


“Princes and lords may flourish and may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made, 
But an honest yeomanry—a country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


Long live the common people of America! Long live the 
Fiddle and the Bow, the symbols of their mirth and merriment! 


Music leads and woos the human race ever onward, and 
there are two columns that follow her. One is the happy 
column, ringing with laughter and song. Its line of march is 
strewn with roses. It is hedged on either side by happy homes 
and smiling faces. The other is the column of sorrow, moaning 
with suffering and distress. I saw an aged mother with her 
white locks and wrinkled face swoon at the Governor’s feet. 
I saw old men tottering on the staff with broken hearts and 
tear-stained faces, and I heard them plead for their wayward 
boys. I saw a wife and six children, clad in rags and bare- 
footed in midwinter, fall upon their knees around him who 
held the pardoning power. I saw a little girl climb upon the 
Governor’s knee and put her arms around his neck; I heard .. 
her ask him if he had little girls; then I saw her sob upon his 
bosom as though her. little heart would break and heard her 
plead for mercy for her poor, miserable, wretched convict father. 
I saw, want and woe and poverty and trouble and distress and 
suffering and agony and anguish march in solemn procession 
before the gubernatorial door, and I said, “Let the critics frown 
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and rail, let this heartless world condemn, but he who hath 
power and doth not temper justice with mercy will cry in vain 
himself for mercy on that great day when the two columns 
shall meet. For, thank God, the stream of happy humanity 
that rolls on like a gleaming river, and the stream of the 
suffering and distressed and ruined of this earth, both empty 
into the sarne great ocean of eternity and mingle like the waters, 
and there is a God who shall judge the merciful and the 
unmerciful.” 


The multitudinous harmonies of this world differ in pathos 
and pitch as the stars differ one from another in glory. There 
is a style for every taste, a melody for every ear. The gabble 
of geese is music to the goose. The hoot of the hoot-owl is 
lovelier to his mate than the nightingale’s lay. The concert of 
Signor “Tomasso Cataline’” and Mademoiselle “Pussy” awak- 
eneth the growling old bachelor from his dreams and he throweth 
his bouquets of bootjacks and superannuated. footgear. The 
peripatetic gentleman from Italy asks no loftier strain than 
the tune of his hand organ and the jingle of the nickels, “the 
tribute of the Czsars.” The downy-lipped boy counts the 
explosion of a kiss on the cheek of his darling “Dulcinea del 
Tobosco” sweeter than an echo from paradise; and it is said 
that older folks like its'music. The tintinnabulations of the . 
wife’s curtain lecture are too precious to the enraptured husband 
to be shared with other ears. And in the hush of the bedtime 
hours, when tired daddies are seeking repose. in the oblivion of 
sleep, the unearthly “bangs” on the grand piano below in the 
parlor, and the unearthly screams and yells of the budding prima 
donna, as she sings to her admiring beau: 


“Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever—evoor—evoor-r-r-r— 
I go on for evoor—evoor.” 


It is a thing of beauty and a “nightmare”’ forever. 


Music is the wine of the soul. It is the exhilaration of 
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the palace; it is the joy of the humblest home; it sparkles and 
glows in the banquet hall; it is the inspiration of the church. 
Music inspires every gradation of humanity, from the orang- 
outang and the cane-sucking dude with the single eyeglass up 
to man. 

There was a “sound of revelry by night,’ where youth and 
beauty were gathered in the excitement of the raging ball. The 
ravishing music of the orchestra charmed from the street a red- 
nosed old knight of the demijohn, and, uninvited, he staggered 
into the brilliant assemblage and made an effort to get a partner 
for the next set. Failing in this, he concluded to exhibit his 
powers as a dancer, and galloped around the hall till he 
galloped into the arms of a strong man who quickly ushered 
him to the head of the stairs and gave him a kick and a push. 
He went revolving down to the street below and fell flat on his 
back in the mud, but “truth crushed to earth will rise again”! 
He rose, and, standing with his back against a lamp-post, he 
looked up into the faces that were gazing down and said in 
an injured tone: “Gentlemen—hic—you may be able to fool 
some folks, but—hic—you can’t fool me—hic. JI know what 
made you kick me down them stairs—hic, hic. You don’t want 
me up there—that’s the reason”! So, life hath its discords as 
well as its harmonies. 

There was music in the magnificent parlor of a modern 
Chesterfield. It was thronged with elegant ladies and gentle- 
men. The daughter of the happy household was playing and 
singing Verdi's “Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest Me.” The fond 
mother was turning the pages; the loving father was sighing 
and resting upstairs, in a state of innocuous desuetude produced 
by the music of old Kentucky Bourbon, but he could not with- | 
stand the power of the melody below. Quickly he donned his 
clothing. He put his vest on over his coat, put his collar on 
backside foremost, buttoned the lower buttonhole of his coat 
on the top button, stood before the mirror and arranged his hair, 
and started down to see the ladies and listen to the music. But 
he stumped his toe at the top of the stairs, and slid down head- 
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foremost and turned a somersault into the midst of the astonished 
ladies. The ladies screamed and helped him to his feet, all 
crying at once, “Are you hurt, Mr. Rickety—are you hurt?” 
Standing with his back against the piano he exclaimed in an 
assuring tone: “Why—hic—of course not, ladies. Go on with 
yo’ music—hic—that’s the way I always come down!” 

Two old banqueters banqueted at a banquet. They banqueted 
all night long and kept the banquet up together all the next day 
after the banquet had ended. They kept up their banquet a 
week after the banquet was over. But they got separated one 
morning and met again in the afternoon. One of them said, 
“Good mornin’.” The other said, “Good evenin’.” “Why,” 
said one, “it’s mornin’ and that’s the sun; I’ve investigated the 
question.” “No sir-ee,’ said the other, “you’re mistaken ; it’s 
late in the evenin’, and that’s the full moon.” They concluded 
they would have no difficulty about the matter and agreed to 
leave it to the first gentleman they encountered, to settle the 
question. They locked arms and started down the street 
together. They staggered on till they came upon another 
gentleman in the same condition hanging on a lamp-post. One 
of them approached him and said: “Friend—hic—we don’t 
desire to interfere with your meditation—hic—but this gen’lman 
says it’s mornin’, an’ that’s the sun; I say it’s evenin’, an’ that’s 
the full moon—hic. We respectfully ask you—hic—to settle 
the question.” The fellow stood and looked at it for a full 
minute, and in his despair replied, “Gentlemen, you'll have to 
excuse me—hic—I’m a stranger in this town.” 


Did you never hear the music of the old-time singing school ? 
Oh, who can forget the old schoolhouse that stood on the hill? 
Who can forget the sweet little maidens with their pink sun- 
bonnets and checkered dresses—the walks to the spring and the 
drinks of pure cold water from the gourd? Who can forget 
the old-time courtships at the singing school? When the boy 
found an opportunity he wrote these tender lines to his 


sweetheart ? 
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“The rose is red, the violet’s blue— 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you.” 


She read it and blushed, and turned it over and wrote ou 
the back of it: 


“As sure as the vine clings ’round the stump, 
I’ll be your sweet little sugar lump.” 


Who can forget the old-time singing master? The old-time 
singing master, with very light hair, a dyed mustache, a wart on 
his left eyelid, and one game leg, was the pride of rural society. 
He was the envy of man and the idol of woman. His baggy 
trousers, several inches too short, hung above his toes like the 
inverted funnels of a Cunard steamer. His butternut coat had 
the abbreviated appearance of having been cut in deep water, 
and its collar encircled the back of his head like the belts of 
Jupiter and the rings of Saturn. His vest resembled the aurora 
borealis, and his voice was a cross between a cane mill and the 
bray of an ass. Yet beautiful and bright he stood before the 
ruddy-faced swains and rose-cheeked lassies of the country, 
conscious of his charms and proud of his great ability. He 
had prepared, after a long and tedious research of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, a speech which he always delivered to 
his class. 

“Boys and girls,” he would say, “music is a conglomera- 
tion of pleasing sounds, or a succession or combination of 
simultaneous sounds, modulated in accordance with harmony. 
Harmony. is the sociability of two or more musical strains. 
Melody denotes the pleasing combustion of musical and 
measured sounds as they succeed each other in transit. The 
elements of vocal music. consist of seven original tones, 
which constitute the diatonic scale, together with its steps and 


half steps, the whole being compromised in ascending notes and 
half notes, thus: 


“Do-ra-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do, 
Do-si-la-sol-fa-mi-ra-do. 
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“Now, the diapason is the ad interium, or interval betwixt 
and between the extremes of an octavo, according to the dia- 
tonic scale. The turns of music consist of the appogeaturas, 
which is the principal note, or that on which the turn is made, 
together with the note above and the semi-tone below—the note 
above being sounded first, the principal note next, and the semi- 
tone belé6w last—the three being performed sticatoly, or very 
» quickly. Now, if you will keep these simple propersitions 
clear in your physical minds, there is no power under the 
broad canister of heaven which can prevent you from becoming 
succinctly contaminated with the primary and elementary rudi- 
ments of music. With these few sanguinary remarks we will 
now proceed to diagnosticate the exercises of the mornin’ hour. 
Please turn to page thirty-four of the Southern Harmony. 
(And we turned.) You will discover that this beautiful piece 
of music is written in four-four time, beginning on the down- 
ward beat. Now, take the sound—sol-mi-do. All in unison— 
one, two, three; sing: 


“Sol-sol-mi-fa-sol-la-sol-fa-ra-ra-ra, 
Ra-mi-fa-ra-mi-fa-sol-fa-mi-do-do-do, 
Si-do-ra-ra-ra-ra-mi-do-si-do-si-la-sol, 
Si-do-ra-ra-mi-fa-sol-la-sol-fa-mi-do-do-do.” 


I heard a great Italian tenor sing in the grand opera, and. 
O how like the dew on the flowers is the memory of his song. 
He was playing the role of a broken-hearted lover in the opera 
of the “Bohemian Girl.” I can only repeat it as it impressed 
me, an humble young man from the mountains who never before 
had heard the grand opera: 


“When othaer leaps and othaer hairts 
Their tales of luff sholl tell, 

In longwige whose excess impairts 
The power they feel so well, 

There may, perchance, in such a scene, 
Some r-r-re-co-lec-tion be 

Auf days thot haive os hop-pee bean— 
Then you’ll re-mem-b-a-e-r me-e-e-e-e— 

Then you’ll re-mem-b-a-e-r— 

You'll r-r-r-re-mem-b-a-e-r-r-r-r me-e-e-e-e.” 
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The spirit of music, like an archangel, presides over man- 
kind and the visible creation. Her afflatus, divinely sweet, 
divinely powerful, is breathed on every human heart, and 
inspires every soul to some nobler sentiment, some higher 
thought, some greater action. 

O music! Sweetest, sublimest ideal of omniscience—first- 
born of God—fairest and loftiest seraph of the celestial hierarchy. 
muse of the beautiful—daughter of the Universe! 

In the morning of eternity, when the stars were young, 
her first grand oratorio burst upon raptured Deity and thrilled 
the wondering angels. All heaven shouted. Ten thousand 
times ten thousand jeweled harps, ten thousand times ten 
thousand angel tongues caught up the song, and ever since, 
through all the golden cycles, its breathing melodies, old as 
eternity yet ever new as the flitting hours, have floated on the 
air of heaven, lingering like the incense of its flowers on plumed 
hill and shining vale, empurpled in the shadow of the eternal 
throne. 

The seraph stood with outstretched wings on the horizon 
of heaven clothed in light, ablaze with gems and, with voice 
attuned, swept her burning harp-strings, and lo, the blue infinite 
thrilled with her sweetest note. The trembling stars heard it 
and flashed their joy from every flaming center. The wheeling 
orbs that course the crystal paths of space were vibrant with 
the strain and pealed it back into the glad ear of God. The 
far off milky way, bright gulf stream of astral glories, spanning 
the ethereal deep, resounded with its harmonies, and the star- 
dust isles, floating in that river of opal, re-echoed the happy 
chorus from every sparkling strand. 


YANKEE DOODLE 
(Excerps of a Lecture) 
By ALFRED A. TAYLOR 


“Yankee Doodle” is not only the title of a stirring, animated 
scrap of music. It is a talisman of marvelous charm, a happy 
epithet that expresses national character. Sung or spoken, it 
brings to our minds the typical American citizen, no matter 
where he dwells—whether North or South, East or West. For 
if Yankee Doodle stands for anything in this world, it is for 
persistency of purpose, energetic action, dauntless courage, 
inventive genius, frugality, commercial ardor—for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the honor and integrity of the 
Republic, and the maintainance of Christian civilization. 

We cannot too often appeal to the American people to 
preserve and perpetuate the institutions which have made this 
country the greatest country on the habitable globe. Its history 
seems like a drama of God, crowded with real scenes and events 
more thrilling than the sublimest tragedies of Shakespeare. The 
first act opens with the memorable discovery. After a long and 
dangerous voyage over an unknown expanse of waters, Columbus 
drops anchor in a tropic sea, in sight of strange and_ beautiful 
shores, covered with the bloom and verdure of perpetual summer. 
Arrayed in the uniform of an admiral of Spain, brilliant with 
scarlet and gold, attended by his retinue of officers and men, he 
steps upon the new world and there plants the royal standard 
of Castile. In taking that single step, he changed the very 
current of history. 

Now comes the Cabots, discovering Newfoundland, Labrador, 
Cape Breton and the Chesapeake Bay. Next follow the 
explorers and adventurers, eager for treasure and the spoils of 
conquest—Cortez, Pizarro, Ponce de Leon, De Soto, Cartier, 
Rebo, Hudson—all seeking some El Dorado or Ophir where 
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the very sands-were gold and the pebbles precious stones waiting 
to be scooped up by the ship-load! 

_ The second act discloses the vanguard of European civiliza- 
tion, the colonial pioneer, gaining difficult and perilous lodgment 
on the verge of the great American wilderness, made hostile 
with lurking miasms, savage beasts and still more savage men. 
From Plymouth Rock to Savannah the coast line of settlers is - 
a bristling battle line against this inhospitable but beautiful and 
verdant wilderness. In its rear stretches the blue horizon of 
the old ocean, in its front the vast solitude of a mysterious and 
virgin continent. From the snow-crowned pines and crags of 
Maine to,,the sunny land of the magnolia and orange, from the 
Chesapeake Bay to the Golden Gate, reposes in mystery and 
beauty a primeval empire of Nature, undisturbed by the hand 


-~ of the pale-face, untouched by his utilitarian art. Here peace, 


and war strive shoulder to shoulder. 

Slowly but surely the forest falls: before the all- conquering 
ax; slowly the maiden soil yields to the dominion of the plow ; 
nek by inch wild beast and savage Indian recede before the 
white man’s rifle, dismayed by his prowess, over-matched by 
his brain and brawn. Here is the school of Destiny, where 
men receive the heroic mould—made dauntless by the very 
dangers that appall, invincible by the very forces that vanquish, 
even as the oak grows strongest where tempests beat- fiercest. 
Under the touch of poverty and hard experience, our progenitors 
are trained and equipped “for that long, desperate and bloody 
struggle which is to decide in advance the fate of millions 
‘yet unborn. From toil they learn patience, from hardship 
endurance, from privation frugality, from necessity inventive- 
ness and self-reliance, from danger unwavering courage, from 
persistency triumph, from Nature love of liberty. Thus the 
feeble line of settlements grows and ‘strengthens and widens 
in territory, in importance and in power, until what was once 
England’s nurseling now becomes the young giant of the 
western hemisphere. 
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But the scene shifts, and the curtain rises on another act 
of the drama. Born of England’s cruel oppression, which has 
long since filled the bitter cup to overflowing, the war of the 
Revolution bursts upon the colonies with the first shot on the 
field of Lexington. That shot is the knell of despotism and 
the signal gun of liberty. Its echo will be heard in the crash 
of toppling thrones till all nations shall be free! Out of the 
vortex of this war thunders the immortal Declaration of 
Independence, startling mankind with a thrill of hope. It is 
the voice of Nature’s immutable truth. It is the fiat of Destiny 
that shall republicanize the world. It is the death-warrant of 
the “divine right of kings.” It proclaims a universal democracy. 
It is pregnant with a higher civilization, before whose mighty 
forces monarchism, autocracy, absolutism, imperialism, one-man- 
power must go forever from the face of the earth. 


On the horizon of the conflict looms the figure of Wash- 
ington, serene in his strength, solitary in his grandeur, like 
some tall beacon tower that looks down on tempest and sea. 
The master of himself, endowed with god-like wisdom, actuated 
by sublime faith, thrice armed with the justice of his cause, he 
moves in the stupendous struggle as an instrument of the 
Almighty, above the caprices of Fate and Chance, whose sword 
is a prophecy of final victory. For eight weary, eventful years 
he leads the fortunes of his bleeding country through the fierce 
fires of Britain’s wrath, and crowns them at last with triumph. 


Victor Hugo:describes Napoleon as the “archangel of war.” 
That is the highést tribute any man can pay to the genius of 
the great warrior. We will call Washington the “archangel of 
liberty.” This is the highest tribute we can offer to the virtues 
of the great patriot. Napoleon frowns from the pinnacle of 
the world’s horror, the dreaded apotheosis of war, raised to 
that cold unenvied height by the bloody and wanton achievements 
of unsanctified ambition. But Washington stands immortal 
on the pedestal of mankind’s love and veneration, the radiant 
deification of freedom, whose glow shall gild the future ages 
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and cast its shadow athwart the very grave of time! 

The success of the American cause was the most illustrious 
epoch in the history of civilization. With this triumph there 
burst forth a new light that is transforming the world. It shone 
like the star of Bethlehem upon the cradle of the newborn nation. 
It signalized the coming of that glorious harvest time of science, 
when the grandest intellectual forces of a superior race under 
superior conditions, began to work out the amelioration, not of 
a few men, but of all men. In former times science and art 
ministered only to the rich, the powerful and the great. The 
common people were slaves, and were treated as mere beasts 
of burden. They had no existence as citizens. 

It has been well said of the toiler of the past that “he was 
built into the walls of cities; his blood outlined the boundaries 
of nations; his labor wrought the luxury of kings.” The great 
wall of China, the pyramids of the Nile, the classic piles and 
monuments of Greece and Italy, and the ruined castles of a 
feudal age that crumble on the banks of the Rhine or repose 
under the mantling ivy on the Thames—these remain today, 
the hoary and beautiful mementoes of the slavery of the work- 
ing man. The learning of antiquity was withheld from the 
“proletariat ;’ the knowledge of the ancient savants was deemed 
too noble to be degraded to purposes of popular instruction or 
lowered to the plane of commonplace utilities. The masses 
knew nothing of letters, of poetry and music, of the drama, of 
painting and sculpture, of philosophy, of jurisprudence or of 
political economy. 

But now not only the knowledge of the ancients belongs to 
the people, but the productions of our own great minds are 
common property. The finest creations of modern genius, and 
the richest fruits of modern scientific research and discovery 
are shared abundantly by all. The life of the meanest citizen 
of this land is made brighter and better by the achievements of 
Whitney and Howe and McCormick and Goodyear and Fulton 
and Morse and Hoe and Edison. 

The great republic of civil liberty has given birth to a new 
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republic of thought, in both of which every American citizen 
supposes himself to be a sovereign master. He not only thinks 
independently, but acts accordingly. Sometimes he acts first 
and thinks afterwards. Whereupon he retires to his back yard 
and kicks himself. Every true American is a statesman and 
a philosopher, as well as a Colonel. He is distinguished above 
all mer’ for the “courage of his convictions.” His universality 
of talents is a marvel to the foreigner. 

The foreigner, who knows only one or two things well, is 
paralyzed when he discovers that Brother Jonathan knows every- 
thing well. He knows the salient points of all art, literature 
and science, and of every social, political, religious and economic 
question of the day. If you sound him on history, he will 
epitomize it from its earliest dawn up to date. If you draw 
him out on paleontology, he is at home with the Plesiosaurus 
and the Megatherium and the Mastodom. Test him on geology 
and he will give you the order of the stratified rocks on his 
finger ends. Start him on philosophy and you will think 
Socrates stands before you. The versatility of his genius fits 
him to be anything, from a Justice of the Peace to a Major- 
General. He can run a hotel, write an essay, deliver an oration 
or fight a battle with equal skill. He is ever ready at his 
country’s call, either to fight or to fill an office, but greatly 
prefers to fill an office. He is the logical and inevitable product 
of Yankee Doodle and the Goddess of Liberty! 

The wonderful progress of this Nation during the past 
century is more like the extravagance of the Arabian Nights 
than the reality of fact. In the beginning of the republic we 
were a poverty-stricken people, burdened with a great war debt. 
We had no manufactures, no literature, no great full-grown 
universities, no fine arts, and but few of the facilities and 
accessories of refined and cultured life. Agriculture was the 
chief occupation of the people. Its methods were primitive, 
its home life was rude. 

The houses were destitute of paint, the floors of carpets; 
the windows were curtainless, the blank walls barren of pictures 
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and bric-a-brac, and the shelves innocent of books. Stoves and 
furnaces were unknown, and the great fire-place took up one 
end of the house. It held a log heap, and when its fires were 
alight it blazed and roared and glared and smoked like Mt. Etna 
in full eruption. The cooking range had never been dreamed 
of, and our great-grandmothers broke their backs by lifting the 
ponderous “‘pot-vessels.” They spun and wove their own cloth 
and cut and made the family clothing. Fearful was the fashion 
and wonderful the fit thereof! It was like the fit of the clouds 
to the earth for amplitude! The great, high collar of Josiah’s 
coat, imprisoning the back of his head at its perihelion, described 
an ellipse which was like the orbit of Biela’s comet, and his 
skirts hung down like the falls of Niagara! 

A suit of broadcloth or corduroy in those days lasted its 
owner a lifetime, and was at length handed down to his son 
along with the farm. The instruments of musical torture used 
by our worthy grandmothers were the -spinnet and the harpsi- 
chord, long since superseded by the pianoforte in the social 
inquisition. Our grandsires plowed their fields with a wooden 
mould-board and thought it a marvelous improvement on the 
forked-stick plow of Cain. They sowed their grain broad- 
cast, cut it with sickles, threshed it with flails, and raised the 
wind to clean it by shaking a sheet. There were no spinning 
jennies and power looms and sewing machines and wheel-plows 
of steel, no reapers and mowers and steam threshers in those 
early days of the republic. 


The home library consisted of a few volumes of dry sermons, 
supplemented with Watt’s Hymns, ‘The Lives of the Martyrs,” 
the “Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” and “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Education and piety were imparted to the seat of the juvenile 
understanding through the medium of the birchen rod. This 
was thought to be the surest and most direct route to the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, made and provided by an all-wise 
Creator! The curriculum of the district school and of the 
academy consisted mostly of prayers and floggings, interspersed 
with Cheevers’ “Accidence,” Dillworth’s Speller, Aesop’s Fables 
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—and more floggings! The profound knowledge of the pious 
pedagogue was strictly esoteric. He never deigned to explain 
anything to his pupils, but employed his ever-handy birch as 
the sole arbiter between them and their textbooks. 

Cities, towns and villages were few and widely separated, 
and inter-communication was difficult and perilous. He who 
set out On a journey from one State to another first made his 
will and then parted from his family and friends in tears. The 
overland travel and traffic between the principal cities was carried 
on by half a dozen lumbering stages. .The trip from New York 
to Boston was accomplished by stage in six days, which was 
considered quick time. The passage from New York to Phila- 
delphia consumed. three days, and an improved coach called the 
“flying machine” reduced the time to two days: This was’ 
thought to be lightning speed. : 


Where once stood the little grist mill of our ancestors, wast- 
- ing the stream on its laze wheel, now stands the great merchant 
mill with its powerful turbines,and its roller process, turning 
out daily its hundreds of barrels of immaculate snowflake to 
feed the millions. The antiquated stage with its jaded horses 
has long since crept by on its last journey, and now lingers 
only in the memory of the oldest inhabitant as the phantom of 
a slow and obsolete age. We hear ‘the neighing and panting’ 
of stronger steeds and the thunder of mightier wheels as on 
tracks of steel our hugé modern flyers, drawing Pullman palaces, 
speed over the land ‘from city to city, swifter than the passing 
shadow of the swiftest wing. . .,. The old sickle of other 
days hangs rusty and useless in the barn, while the modern 
reaper, that wonderful dream of McCormick, glides like a thing 
of life through seas of sunset gold. We hear the music of its 
harvest song, we see its great red arms caress the curling billows 
of falling wheat; it binds oe tosses the yellow sheaves as with 
bamag hands. 


By the fiat of this democracy the. great republic rose, 
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beautiful as a dream of Pericles, magnificent as a temple of 
the gods. Governments of integral States, distinct as the 
waves—a united, all-embracing Nation, one as the sea—every 
State a star, each county a satellite, the national government a 
sun, the harmonious whole a system as conspicuously beneficent, 
as transcendently grand and glorious in the political firmament 
as is the solar system in the maternal heavens. . . The chasms 
opened by the earthquake shocks of civil war are now, thank 
God, forever closed above its dead issues and its dead animosities ; 
and the music of “Yankee Doodle’ and the music of “Dixie,” 
mingling their exultant notes, no longer hostile, shall thrill 
through the same air that floats the flag of an indestructible 
Union. 


— o 


DIXIE 
(A Lecture) 


By Rovert L. Taytor 

When the angels of the Lord had laid out and completed 
the second paradise on earth, which I think the cherubim and 
seraphim named the beautiful land of Dixie—when they had 
rested under the shade of its trees and bathed in its crystal 
waters, and breathed the perfume of its flowers, they spread 
their wings on its mellow air and mounted upward toward the 
skies. They hung a rainbow on the clouds and, pursuing its 
gorgeous archway northward over hill and vale and mountain, 
and across the Potomac and the Ohio, they alighted to tie its 
other end to earth, and behold there lay stretched out before 
them another empire of transcendent beauty, and lo! they made 
a third paradise and called it the land of Yankee Doodle. Ever 
since that day the rainbow has rested with one end on Dixie, 
and the other end on Yankee Doodle, and its radiant arch over- 
shadows a race of the bravest men and the most beauitful 
women that the sun in heaven ever shone upon. 

Every patriotic American citizen loves and honors every 
inch of soil that lies between the two ends of that rainbow, and 
should any foreign foe set foot upon our shores all the sons 
of the South would spring to arms, and shoulder to shoulder 
with all the sons of the North they would rush into battle, 
keeping step to the music of the martial airs of “Yankee Doodle” 
and “Dixie.” 

But Mason and Dixon's line is still there. Law cannot 
abolish it. The terrible struggle which put Yankee Doodle on 
the pension list and Dixie on crutches could not wipe it out. 
It is still there. Geographically we are one—in the pride of 
our ancestry and the glory of American achievement we are 
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one. But in climate, in production of the soil, in thought, 
sentiment and taste, in manners, customs and prejudices we 
are twain. Mason and Dixon’s line is still there, and there it will 
remain as long as the Yankee says, “You hadn’t ought to do 
it,’ and the Southerner says, “I’ve done done it.” But the 
sectional line which separates them, and which was once a bloody 
chasm, is now only the great dividing line between cold bread 
and hot biscuits. 

But still we are fraternal, and who will prophesy an end to 
our fraternity as long as Yankee Doodle fattens from the 
hopper of high protective tariff and Dixie generously fills the 
hopper—as long as Yankee Doodle gets the fat and Dixie 
gets the fraternity. 

It is beautifully illustrated by the two old darkies who 
bought a cow in partnership and rented a pasture to keep her 
in. But Uncle Yank persisted in milking the cow and appropri- 
ating all the milk. Uncle Dick poked his head over the fence 
one evening while Yank was milking away. ‘“How’s dis, 
Brudder Yank; didn’t we bought dat cow in partners, half and 
half?” “Yas, sah, dat’s right.” ‘Well, den, how is it you’s 
a-gettin’ all de milk?” Yank rose with fire in his eyes. “Lookey 
heath, niggah, I’s dun ‘lected fuh to choose which end ob de cow 
I takes. I takes de hine half ob de cow. Now walk yoahself 
away from heah and get to work and git up somethin’ to feed 
yoah end ob de cow and quit yoah nullifyin’ and a secedin’ 
frum de compact.” 

But let me whisper a secret in the ear of Yankee Doodle. 
Dixie is smiling on the West, and thg West is squeezing Dixie’s 
hand, and we may yet have the equilibrium of government which 
will give to each section a fair division of the milk. The scenes: 
may shift, and the conditions of today may change tomorrow, 
for it is the community of interest which rules the destinies 
of nations. 


The perpetuity of the republic depends upon the peace and 
harmony of the sections and upon the equal distribution of the 
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fat to all alike. We must recognize the fact that there are and 
always will be sectional lines. 

An old politician once shouted from the stump:  ‘‘Fellow 
citizens: I know no North, I know no South, I know no East, 
I know no West,” and a barefooted boy yelled from the gallery, 
“You'd Jetter go an’ study gog-er-fey.’’ 

I think the boy was right. I believe in sectional lines. I 
believe they are the very safeguards of the republic. The 
Mississippi River is a sectional line which marks the eastern 
boundary of the great West. The Potomac and the Ohio con- 
stitute the boundary line between the North and the South, and 
each of these great sections thus divided is a column of strength 
and power in the triple-pillared Temple of the Union. 

Yonder stretches the North and the East, glittering wtih 
spired cities, crowded with busy millions, singing the songs 
of progress with the spindle and the loom, and groaning with 
wealth and politics. It is the emporium of universities and 
prizefighters. It is the colossal pillar, around which flourishes 
a civilization whose triumphs are the triumphs of cultured brain 
and cunning hand, and whose statesmanship and codfish com- 
mand the admiration of the world. 


“Beyond the shining trail of the ‘Father of Waters,’ 
Where the Sunset’s radiant gates unfold 
On rising marts and sands of gold.” 


looms the mighty pillar of the West, around whose base there 
lies another vast empire of territory, and under whose shadow 
has leaped into life a new and marvelous civilization, gold- 
crowned and silver-sandaled, holding in its right hand the 
sheaves of peace and plenty and in its left hand the funnel- 
shaped cloud. The snowcapped Rockies are its watchtowers 
and the tornado is its carrier dove. 

But fairer than the land of Yankee Doodle and richer than 
the prairied West is the empire of my own sweet sunny South, 
land of griefs and broken columns. With all its sufferings it 
is still the garden of the gods, where all the verdure and bloom 
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of “Paradise Lost” have found a home. Around this majestic 
pillar of our Union there breathes still another proud civilization, 
whose brow is wreathed with the laurel and the lily, whose 
bloody sword is sheathed, and whose face is turned toward the 
morning. 

Behold, then, this imperial triumvirate of the Western 
Hemisphere — this mighty trinity of empires, unfettered by 
tryants, undaunted by kings. Wherever the eagles lead them 
with forces joined the planet will tremble and the nations of 
the earth must quail. 

Thus the American Union is divided into three great sections 
and the sections into States, and these sections and States, with 
all their varieties of climate, and fruit and flower, and landscape 
and river, and lake and mountain, blending with the innumerable 
variations of thought and feeling, and loves, and hopes, and 
memories, make up one grand sweet song of national harmony. 

It would not do for our country to be all North or all 
South. It would not be good for the seasons to be all winter 
or all summer. 

Sectional lines are the landmarks of diversity, and diversity 
is the law of the universe. It kindles the stars into flame and 
makes them glitter like islands of light in the blue ocean of the 
sky. It makes the rain to fall, and the streams to run, and 
the winds to blow, and the sun to shine. It wraps the North 
in mantles of snow and ice. It robes the West in the splendors 
of the setting sun. It weaves all the colors of the rainbow into 
pictured tapestries and clothes the South in garments of peren- 
nial beauty. Diversity has given to the land of Yankee Doodle 
the heaviest purse and to the west the broadest territory. But 
who will chide me for loving the land of Dixie best? 

I love it best because it is my native land. I believe not 
in sectional lines, but in sectional patriotism which loves home 
better than any other spot on earth. I would despise the Yankee 
who does not love the rocks and hills of New England better 
than all the roses and palms and dreamy landscapes of the 
whole South. I would loathe the Westerner who does not 
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believe that sixteen pounds of silver is as good as one pound 
of gold, especially if he owns a silver mine. 


But I love the land of Dixie best. There the mocking bird 
warbles his sweetest song and the darkies still sing their old 
time melodies and hunt the ‘possum and the coon. There the 
queenly’peach flushes with crimson when the sun doth kiss her 
cheek, and by her side the princely apple glows with deepest 
red; and there the orange and the magnolia bloom except when 
blighted by a frost from the land of Yankee Doodle. There 
the pear and the plum and the cherry and every kind of berry 
bend bough and bush like showers of ruby and of pearl. There 
the hills are festooned with tangling vines embossed with purple 
grapes that hang in clusters like a million crystal globes filled 
with blushing wine, and the bananas with melting pulp of honey, 
and pineapples within whose purplish cones cool fountains of 
delicious juices flow. There are cantaloupes yielding luscious 
meats of salmon hue, and huge watermelons with pulps of deep 
carnation flowing with glory-hallelujah. Pomegranates hang 
like ruddy moons and lemons like golden globes, and sometimes 
a “nigger” hangs, away down south in Dixie. 

I would not be offensively sectional, but God has made the 
South the best. He poured out His floods of sunshine upon 
her valleys and dimpled her green hills with shadowy coves, 
where gay birds flutter and sing and bright waters ripple in 
eternal melody. The sun rises on Yankee Doodle and sets on 
the West, but he is at the full meridian of glory away down 
south in Dixie. 

When Columbus dropped anchor in the tropic sea and the 
new world loomed full on his view, he little dreamed that he 
had discovered the frontier of the beautiful land of Dixie. 

I think if he had anchored in sight of the frozen shores of 
Yankee Doodle he would have immediately shifted sails and 
made a bee line for Spain, and there, on bended knees, declared 
to the astonished Isabella that he had discovered the North 
Pole and that it wore sidewhiskers and spectacles. When Cortez 
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and De Soto entered the wilderness of America, throbbing with 
gaudy wings and ringing with wild music, no wonder they 
dreamed of the El Dorado, whose sands were gold and whose 
pebbles were precious stones. They were exploring the beautiful 
land of Dixie. I think if they had dropped anchor in Buzzard’s 
Bay, when the immortal Joseph Jefferson was in his prime, he 
would have greeted them there with his famous toast, “Here’s 
to your good health and your families—may you all live long 
and prosper,’ and they would have abandoned their search for 
the El Dorado and baited their hooks with gold bugs and wasted 
their lives angling for silversides, as the sage of Gray Gables 
now angles. 

Ponce de Leon, alias “Pontha-daily-own,”’ searched for the 
fountain of youth away down south in Dixie. I think he 
found it, for down among the bananas and oranges, at St. 
Augustine, in Florida, there is a monument to his memory. It 
is the Hotel “Pontha-daily-own,” where the sickly sons and 
daughters of Yankee Doodle now restore their youth at ten 
dollars a “‘pontha” and fifty dollars a “daily-own.” The fountain 
of youth is surely there, for a native told me he was riding 
along one morning and he saw the oldest looking man on earth 
standing in the chimney corner crying. He said he asked him 
what was the matter, and the old fellow said his father had 
whipped him for “sassin’”’ his grandfather. 

Dixie is the richest country in the world. Her sugar 
plantations are rich enough to sweeten the tooth of Yankee 
Doodle for a thousand years, bounty or no bounty. She is 
rimmed and ribbed with inexhaustible mines of ore that have 
never been touched by the miner’s pick nor jarred by his 
dynamite. And she is skirted with primeval forests of timber 
trees that lift their lofty tops among the clouds and crowd each 
other for hundreds of miles in one continuous park where the 
ax has never gleamed. 

Yankee Doodle may boast that the aurora borealis is only 
the reflection of the fires of her furnaces and factories, but the 
shooting stars are only the shadows of the race horses of 
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Tennessee and Kentucky, and the milky way is but the picture 
on the sky of the cotton fields of Dixie. 

Great and mighty is the Niagara of Yankee Doodle, which 
leaps from its lofty precipice and roars like an eternal storm, 
but there is a river whose volume is mightier than a thousand 
Niagaras and whose waters are as warm as a summer’s day. 
It flows noiseless as the sunlight for more than three thousand 
miles through the cold and turbulent waters of the ocean, 
wafting upon its miraculous current warmth and health and 
life to half the world. It weaves for England a chaplet of 
verdure and flowers, it crowns green Erin with the shamrock 
and the rose, and flings a mantle of perpetual beauty on the 
vine-clad hills of France. Its soft airs linger about the Orkney 
Isles and make them a cluster of sunny jewels in the midst of 
inhospitable northern seas. And, still bearing in its bosom that 
kindlier nature born of brighter climes, it breathes in mercy 
on shores that touch the frozen zone. 

It is the wondrous Gulf stream, the vehicle of the sun’s 
lifegiving power, that rolls out in majesty from the southern 
shore of Dixie. 

No wonder the invincible armies of the North argued so 
eloquently with the sword to prevent the divorce of Dixie from 
this Union. For as unto the crown the jewels are, so unto the 
Nation is Dixie. She is the red and white of the American 
flag, and some of the blue. She is the dimple in the cheek 
of the Goddess of Liberty, and most of the cheek. She is the 
diamond pin in the shirt bosom of Yankee Doodle. 


Talk not to me of the new South. There is no new South. 
Whoever heard of a new North or a new West. We are not 
ashamed of the old South. We are not ashamed of the grandest 
race of men and women who ever lived on the earth ant who 
were the heart and soul of the old South. 

We are not ashamed of Mt. Vernon and Monticello and the 
Hermitage—we are not ashamed of Shiloh and Mission Ridge 
and Chickamauga and Murfreesboro and Atlanta and Gettys- 
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burg. We are not ashamed of the history of the old South. 
There is no new South. It is the old South resurrected from 
the dead with the prints of the nails still in its hands and the 
scar of the spear still in its side. 

The blood of chivalry still runs in the veins of its people 
and may God forbid that there ever shall be a new South. 
The virtue and honor and courage of the old South are good 
enough for me. 

There are new elements of southern civilization, just as there 
are new elements in the civilizations of the North and the 
West. The emancipation of the negro race has illuminated the 
South with the modern colored gentlemen, just as the emancipa- 
tion of muscle has adorned the North and the West with the 
immortal names of Sullivan and Corbett. But I am loath to 
believe that Sullivan is an improvement on Daniel Webster or 
that Corbett outshines Abraham Lincoln. And I fear that the 
modern colored gentleman has thrown but little light on the 
labor problem of the South, for as soon as he begins to learn 
“hic, haec, hoc,” it’s goodbye “gee, whoa, haw, buck.” 

I know that there are new elements of civilization, but I 
doubt if the world will ever see another civilization as brilliant 
as that which perished with the downfall of slavery. 

Where is the old-time Southerner who would banish it from 
his memory? Slavery is dead, and I thank God for it, but I 
never shall forget the visions I have seen of the cotton fields, 
stretching away to the horizon, alive with toiling negroes, who 
sang as they toiled from early morn till close of day. 

I never shall forget the white-columned mansions rising in 
cool, spreading groves, where the roses bloomed, and the orange 
trees waved their sprays of snowy blossoms, and the gay palms 
shook their feathery plumes. 

I have seen pomp and pride revel in banquet halls and feast 
on the luxuries of every zone. I have heard the soft, voluptuous 
swell of music, where youth and jeweled beauty swayed and 
floated in the mazes of the misty dance under glittering chande- 
liers. There I have seen the lords and ladies of the plantation, 
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mounted on their thoroughbreds, fleet as the wind, dash away 
and vanish like phantoms in the forest in pursuit of the fleeing 
fox, where the music of the running hounds rose and fell and 
fell and rose from hill to hollow and from hollow to hill like 
the chiming of a thousand bells. Cotton was king and sat upon 
the ebony throne of slavery. Every day was a link in the golden 
chain of pleasure. It was a superb civilization which produced 
statesmen the peers of Webster and Seward and Sumner, orators 
more eloquent than Everett or Wendell Phillips, and soldiers as 
great as ever marched to battle. 

The negro quarters around the mansion were lighted by 
night with bonfires, and the hills resounded with the music of 
the banjo and the fiddle and the merry songs and laughter of 
the older darkies as they circled around the dusky young dancers, 
and whiled away the long summer evenings. 

I have heard them play and sing until the very stars seemed 
to twinkle to their music. I have seen them dance until the 
smoke and flame of the bonfires swung corners with the moon- 
beams in the air. I have heard them laugh till the big ripe 
ears of corn grinned through the shuck and trees shook with 
laughter till they shed their leaves. I have heard them preach 
till the earth trembled. 

A pompous old planter walked into the mansion one bright 
morning and preferred charges against Uncle Rastus for larceny. 
His poultry yard had been raided and there wasn’t a chicken 
left on the roost to tell the tale. The tracks of the thief corre- 
sponded with Uncle Rastus’ No. 14 shoe, and there was 
hurrying to and fro and great excitement among the darkies. 
The penalty in such cases was thirty-nine lashes. The overseer 
came forward and tested his whip by popping it in the air a 
few times, and Rastus cut the pigeon wing behind his old 
mistress. His young master, just home from law _ school, 
pushed through the crowd of frightened darkies and demanded 
a fair trial for Uncle Rastus. The pompous old neighbor good- 
naturedly agreed to sit as judge with the old master in the case, 
and the faces of the two old judges beamed with admiration 
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as the young lawyer summed up the evidence in his masterly 
argument. There were sobs from the old black mammy and 


the young mistress as he pointed to the gray hairs of his weeping _ 


old client and alluded to the precious memories of the past when 
the old man had carried him on his back and entertained him 
with his stories and his songs. The two old judges looked at 
each other and nodded when the young Demosthenes held up 
a possum and said, “May it please the court, here is the well- 
filled thief; this is the grinning robber, this rusty-tailed terror 
of the chicken roost. Pass judgment upon him, sentence him 
to death, and I promise that before tomorrow’s sun shall rise 
Uncle Rastus will execute the judgment of the court and send 
him to that bourne from which no ’possum has ever returned.” 

At the close of this overwhelming appeal the two old judges 
declared him innocent of the charge and pronounced the sentence 
of death upon the head of the ’possum. 

Uncle Rastus smacked his lips and disappeared behind the 
corncrib in charge of the condemned prisoner. The young 
lawyer followed the old darkey and chucked him in the side 
and said, “Uncle Rastus, I have cleared you, and now I want 
to know the truth—did you or did you not steal those chickens ?” 

“Well, Marster, I’ll tell you de trufe—I always had de 
impression dat I ‘liminated dem chickens tell I heard yo’ speech.” 
And he mounted his mule, rejoicing over his deliverance from 
the whippingpost, and went to the field singing. 


“King David, play on yo’ harp—halle-lu, 
Halle-lu-jah, King David, play on yo’ harp, halle-lu.” 
Another pillar of the old-time southern civilization was the 
old-time plantation mule, who could buck like a broncho and 
kick a hole in the universe. 
The dinner horn tooted one bright summer day, and there 
was rejoicing in the cotton field. A fragrant old darkey said 
to his son, “Ephraham, git on dat mule and ride him to de 


house’’. “Excuse me, fodder,” replied Ephraham, “dat mule flung © 


me over a apple tree yis-tiddy and I isn’t gwyne to have any 
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more congulgions wid ‘im.” “Oh, well den, stan’ back, yo’ ole 
daddy can ride ,him; I ’spise to see a nigger afeard of a mule,” 
and the old man mounted. The mule threw himself into the 
shape of a rainbow and gave a few bucks. The old man shot 
into the air and came down with a crash. His head plowed 
the ground like a shell from a Krupp gun, and he got up rubbing 
the dirt oyt of his eyes and nose and said , “Now, you see, my 
son, dat’s de way—whenever you see he’s a-gwyne a-throw you 
jist git off.” 

And thus the enjoyments and wealth and glory of the 
imperial white masters, and the songs and sermons and mirth 
and merriment of the slaves mingled together like the joyous 
waters of a sparkling river. 


The outside world can never know the true relation of master 
and slave. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was an indictment of the many 
for the cruelties of a few. It was a novel which inflated mole 
hills into mountains. There were cruelties almost as heartless 
as the cruelties of New England when the witches were burned 
at the stake, but they were exceptions to the rule. The master 
was kind to his slaves, and history does not record such devotion 
as that which was exhibited by the slave himself when he stood 
guard at the door by night and worked in the field by day to 
protect and feed the white women and children of the South 
while his master was far away on the battle field, fighting for 
the perpetuation of slavery. 

Let me whisper again in the ear of Yankee Doodle: The 
South taught this benighted race faith in the living God, and 
I believe they will yet bear the gospel of Christ to Africa and 
wake the dark continent from the slumber of ages. 

Not long ago I buried one of the last of our old family 
darkies. He had been a preacher for fifty years. When I 
was a child he often led me, together with my brothers, to his 
meetings. He had never learned the art of reading. But 
many a time have I seen him rise in the pulpit and say: “My 
congergashun, you'll find my text somewhar ’twixt de lids of 
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de Bible whar it reads, ‘Yo must be born agan and agan.’” 
And then he would warm up with his theme until he plunged 
out far beyond the ratiocination of man. During the last twenty 
years of his life he made sight drafts upon my treasury and 
my wardrobe, just as thousands of old-time darkies still make 
drafts upon their former masters in the South, and they are 
always honored. When I was a candidate, Uncle Rufus was 
a Democrat. When my brother was a candidate, he was a 
Republican. When we were candidates against each other, he. 
was neutral. The old man came one evening and sat with me 
in the twilight under the trees, and our minds wandered back 
together to the happy days of the past when he was a slave 
and I was a barefooted boy. He reviewed many a ghost story 
he used to tell us in the firelight around the hearthstone of his 
cabin in the happy long ago. And there was many a joke and 
jest and merry peal of laughter. But as the shadows thickened 
around us the old darkey grew serious. He spoke tenderly of 
my father and mother, and his old wife, and all the old folks 
who had gone before. With tearful eyes he left me. But he 
paused as he departed, and leaned upon his staff and said: 

“You may not see me again. I has had two visions of de 
chariot of de Lord descending from heaven to bear me away. 
The next time it comes your Uncle Rufus is a-gwyne home.” 
And as he hobbled away in the darkness I thought I heard a 
song : 


“Swing low, sweet chariot, coming for to carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot —coming for to carry me home.” 


I never saw him again. Before a week had passed the 
chariot swung low, the faithful old servant stepped in, and was 
caught up into heaven. 

As I looked upon him for the last time, with the dews of 
life’s evening condensing on his brow and the shadows of death 
falling around him, his simple words of faith in God were more ~- 
beautiful to me than the most impassioned eloquence that ever 
fell from the lips of the brilliant Ingersoll. 
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The time will come when the South will build a monument 
to the old-time black man-servant for his fidelity and devotion 
to his master, and to the old-time black mammy for the lullabies 
she has sung. 


But these relations have been severed. The hurricane of 
civil war fell upon the land. The ebony throne of slavery was 
swept away, the white-columned mansions were shattered by 
shot and shell, and billions of wealth dissolved and vanished 
in flame and smoke. The Union staggered, the century reeled. 
The South lost all, but the purest and proudest type of the 
Anglo-Saxon race stood erect and defiant amid its charred and 
blackened ruins, the flower of his country dead at his feet, the 
earth red beneath him, the skies black above him. His sword 
was broken, his country crushed; but without a throne he was 
no less a ruler. Though his palace had perished, he was no 
less a king. Magnificent in the gloom of defeat, he was still 
a master. Has he not mastered poverty? Has he not triumphed 
over adversity and rebuilt the ruined South? 

Look at Atlanta rising like a seraph from the dying embers of 
war, and Knoxville spreading her wings among the mountains, 
and Nashville enthroned amid her great universities and colleges. 
Go and stand upon the crown of old Lookout Mountain and 
look down upon Chattanooga, blooming in the battle field below 
like a fresh and beautiful flower blossoming in the huge foot- 
print of death. . 

If our stricken people had sat down in despair at the 
‘ sepulchre of their dead, there would now be no thrifty Birming- 
ham, the miracle almost of a day; Richmond on the James would 
be only a sorrowful memory, and Memphis would lie dead on 
the bank of the Mississippi like the crumbled ruins of ancient 
Memphis. 

But money is mightier than the sword, brains are better than 
bullets, and we are winning back the prestige and glory of the 
old South—not with the weapons of war, but with the keen- 
edged implements of peace. 
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I speak for the South when I say that we are tired of the 
criminations and recriminations of the brave and reverend 
lunatic about the war, and southern outrage, and the negro 
problem. We have grown-up men, high in church and state, 
learned in letters, the fathers of families, and with fortunes 
already made, who cannot remember the war. Southern outrage 
is the invention of buzzard orators, phthisicy lecturers and poli- 
ticians, to keep the two sections of our country apart. There 
is no negro problem, except as to how we shall improve his 
condition and make him a better citizen. It is the gold and 
silver problem which confronts us all, white and black. It is 
the iron and coal problem, the cotton problem, the grain and 
stock problem, the manufacturing problem, and the educational 
problem. 

There is only one race problem which is engaging our 
thought and our energy, and that is the race between Yankee 
Doodle and Dixie for industrial supremacy, and we are solving 
that problem with muscle and sweat and money and brains. 

Yankee Doodle may smile and think it not much of a race, 
but I warn them to keep their spurs in the flank and their eyes 
on the wire, for as sure as the Lord reigneth, who built the 
chained mountains of iron and buried the measureless beds of 
coal in Dixie, the rival they despise today will show them a 
clean pair of heels tomorrow. 

We will distance them on the home stretch as effectually 
as the old Rebel soldier once distanced the Yankees. His 
horse’s name was Bill and he said he was the fastest “hoss” 
in Morgan’s Cavalry, and he kept him for “prudential” reasons. 
He saddled old Bill and rode out beyond the lines one day on 
a foraging expedition. And all at once he said he saw the 
Yankees coming. They opened fire on him and he wheeled 
and called on Bill to “‘git out of the wilderness.” But he 
couldn’t get him out of a lope, and he said he thought it was 
the slowest lope he ever saw in his life. He popped both spurs _ 
into Bill and calarruped him with his sword, but Bill wouldn’t 
go out of a lope. The old fellow got away from the Yankees, — 
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he knew not how, and rode safely into camp. But he said he 
got to studying about it that night (Bill had never gone back 
on him before) and he went back next day and measured, and 
Bill had jumped forty-two feet every jump. 

Yankee Doodle may think. Dixie is only going in a lope, 
but she’s jumping forty-two feet every jump. 


But I trust in God that the rivalries of the future will be 
the struggles of peace and not of war. The hand of secession 
will never be lifted up again. The danger now lies on the 
other side of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

The mailed hand of centralized power is reaching too far 
across the lines of States. The red hand of anarchy too often 
threatens with the torch. Gold plays too deep and strong a 
part. If the republic ever falls it will fall as Cesar fell, 
under the dome of the National Capitol, and the bloody hands of 
its own Brutus and Cassius will brandish the smoking daggers. 
If that dark day shall ever come, the South will be the Antony 
to snatch liberty from the clutches of treason. 

If you ask me why the South will be the Antony, I answer: 
It is the only section which has the pure American blood. I 
answer that anarchy cannot live on southern soil. They will 
make its neck pop like a new saddle with the same rope that 
breaks the necks of the despoilers of their homes. 

Let us all strive to preserve the harmony of the sections 
and the equilibrium of the Government. Sectional patriotism 
is glorious, but sectional hatred is and always has been the lion 
in the pathway of our national progress. 

Mason and Dixon’s line is still there, but it is no longer 
the yawning chasm of death which once swallowed up the best 
and bravest of all the sections. 

Time has closed its bloody lips and now it is the ai scar 
of honor across the breast of the republic which marks the 
unity of our once divided country. 

Time has furled the battle flags and smelted the hostile guns. 
Time has torn down the forts and leveled the trenches and rifle 
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pits on the bloody field of glory, where courage and highborn 
chivalry on prancing chargers once proudly rode in the front 
with shimmering epaulets and bright swords gleaming; where 
thousands of charging bayonets at uniform angles reflected 
thousands of suns; where the shrill fife screamed and the kettle- 
drum timed the heavy tramp, tramp, tramp of the shining 
battalions as the infantry deployed into battle line and dis- 
appeared in the seething waves of smoke and flame; where 
double-shotted batteries unlimbered on the bristling edge of 
battle, and hurled their fiery vomit into the faces of the reeling 
columns; where ten thousand drawn sabres flashed and ten 
thousand cavalry hovered for a moment on the flank and then 
rushed to the dreadful revelry. 

The curtain has dropped long ago upon these mournful 
scenes of carnage, and time has beautified and comforted and 
healed until there is nothing left of war but graves and garlands 
and monuments and precious memories. 

Blow! bugle, blow! but thy shrillest notes can never again 
call the matchless armies of Grant and Lee to the carnival 
of death. 

Let the silver trumpets sound the jubilee of peace and rend 
the air with the music of “Yankee Doodle.” Let the veterans 
shout who wore the blue. Let them kiss the silken folds of 
the gorgeous ensign of the republic and fling it to the breeze 
and sing the national hymn: 


“Oh, the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 

Let the veterans bow who wore the gray and with uncovered 
heads salute the national flag. It is the flag of the inseparable 
Union. Let them clasp hands with the brave men who wore 
the blue and rejoice with them, for time hath adorned the 
ruined South and robed her fields in richer harvest and gilded 
her skies with brighter stars of hope. 

But who will scorn or frown to see the veterans of her 
shattered armies, scattered now like solitary oaks in the midst 
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of a fallen harvest, hoary with age and covered with scars, some 
times put on the old, worn and faded gray, and unfurl for a 
little while that old banner, the riddled and blood-stained Stars 
and Bars. To look upon it and weep over it and press it to 
their bosoms, for it is hallowed with recollections touching as 
the soldier’s last'tear on the white bosom of his manhood’s bride, 
tender as his last farewell. 

They followed it amid the earthquake-throes. of Shiloh, where 
Albert Sidney Johnston died. They followed it amid the floods 
of living fire at Chancellorsville, where Stonewall Jackson fell. 
They saw it flutter in the gloom of the wilderness, where the 
angry divisions and corps rushed upon each other and clinched 
and fell and rolled together in the bloody mire. 

They rallied around it at Gettysburg, where it waved above 
the bayonets, mixed and crossed on those dread heights of 
destiny. They saw its faded colors flout defiance for the last 
time at Appomattox, and then go down forever in a flood of 
tears. 

Then who will upbraid them if they sometimes bring it to 
the light, sanctified and glorified as it is by the blood and tears 
of the past, and wave it again in the air and sing once more 
their old war song: 


“Hurrah, hurrah, for southern rights hurrah! — 
Hurrah for the bonnie blue flag that bears a single star.” 


GAS UL ee as 
(A Lecture) 


By Ropert L. TAYLOR 


One bright summer morning, when I was a_ barefooted 
country boy, I stole my mother’s washbowl and my father’s 
new clay pipe, went out into the yard and blew soap bubbles 
in the air. As they floated away in the sunlight, reflecting in 
irridescent colors the images of earth and sky, I could. not 
restrain a yell of delight, for I imagined I was creating a 
universe of worlds and sending them out into space all aglow 
with ineffable beauty. I dreamed I saw castles of gold in their 
emerald groves and bright wings cleaving their crystal airs. I 
dreamed I saw countless sails on their far-away summer seas, 
and in the ecstasy of my dream I pulled off my cap and shouted 
for joy as the glories of each new bubble fell upon my eyes. 

But when I broke the washbowl and felt the tropical strokes 
of my mother’s slipper on the equator of my anatomy, as I lay 
on her lap with my face downward, my dream exploded amid 
the splash of soapsuds and the wreck of worlds, and there was 
a hot time in the back yard that day. But pity followed her 
wrath as the dew follows the burning heat of the sun, and with 
a mother’s love, which so soon forgives, she took me in her 
loving arms and brushed away my tears and pressed me to her 
throbbing heart; and, sobbing there, I fell asleep. 

Little did I then dream that this childish experience was 
the symbol of all human life; for do we not blow soap bubbles 
and break washbowls from the cradle to the grave? Now while 
I blow a few tonight for your amusement and entertainment, 
if it shall be my misfortune to break the washbowl of your 
patience and waste my soapsuds on the desert air, I trust that 
these ugly men who have come here under duress will suffer in 
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silence, and that the ladies—God bless them/—will spare the 
slipper and in pity press me to their loving hearts. 

Then lend me your ears, as the fox said to the goose, and I 
will bear you away in triumph and make your feathers fly and 
your bones bleach in my den of dreams. Is not human life a 
den of dreams full of goose feathers and bleaching bones? Is 
not the human brain a bucket in a well of dreams? 

Let me tell you a story of Uncle Rastus and his philosophy 
of brudder ’possum and brudder wolf as he unwound it to a 
barefooted boy down in his cabin at the foot of the hill. He 
said : . 

“Brudder ‘possum went to de well to git him a drink uv 
water. It wuz one uv dese here kind uv wells wid a pulley 
over it an’ a chain over de pulley, wid a bucket on each end, 
so dat as one bucket went down de udder cum up, an’ vussey- 
visah. Brudder ’possum jumped in de bucket dat wuz up to 
git him a drink, an’ lo and behold, it went down wid ’im; an’ 
dar he wuz in de bottom uv de well, a-paddlin’ around, screamin’ 
fur he’p. 

“Brudder wolf, he trotted down to de well to git him a 
drink, an’ he heerd brudder ’possum a-yellin’, an’ he peep down 
in de well an’ ax brudder ’possum what he’s doin’ down dar. 

““Fishin’!’ brudder ‘possum shouted back. ‘Dis here well’s 
full uv fish, brudder wolf; cum down here.’ So brudder wolf 
jumped in de bucket dat wuz up an’ started down. Brudder 
‘possum he jumped into the bucket that wuz down in de well 
and started up; an’ as he passed brudder wolf about de middle 
uv de well, he grinned an’ said: 


“¢Ah! brudder wolf, dis world goes roun’ an’ roun’, 
An’ some goes up an’ some goes down!’” 
What a splendid illustration of the dreams of men! For 
whether it be the child at its mother’s knee or the man of 
maturer years, 


“The world goes roun’ an’ roun.’ 
Sometimes we’re up an’ sometimes we’re down.” 
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We are a race of dreamers, and we pass from the miracle 
of birth to the miracle of death, building castles in the air. 

We build them not of granite and marble, but of the 
imponderable materials quarried from the brain and the heart, 
and we fashion them into our ideals of the beautiful. They 
are our dreams of happiness. 

We are the inhabitants of two worlds. One is the old- 
material world, which is the home and heritage of our bodies— 
the banquet hall of the senses, in whose back yard of sunshine 
and shadow we blow soap bubbles and break the washbowl1 of 
Nature’s laws until she lays us across her lap and pounds us 
with her avenging slipper, and then, at last, she takes us gently 
in her loving arms and we fall asleep forever on her bosom. 
The other is the dream world of the soul, where love wakes 
and hope hangs a rainbow on the cloud; where fancy takes 
wing and music opens the windows of heaven; where science, 
with golden keys, unlocks the doors of ‘mystery. and art unveils 
the beautiful. In this fantastic world of dreams all human 
progress begins, all civilizations are born. In its fields we 
gather every flower of sentiment and every sheaf of thought, 
and out of its hidden mines we bring the jewels of discovery 
and invention to adorn the soul and enrich every station in 
human life. In it, wherever we turn, the angels of happiness 
beckon to us from every horizon of light. Their wings flutter 
in every stream of life and break the sunshine into stars. They 
dance on every hilltop and mountain crest of promise, and we 
pursue their vanishing forms through many a wilderness of 
trouble, where the lions and tigers of passion crouch and spring 
and where frowning crags of peril block our way; we follow 
them through many a dark and dismal swamp of sorrow, 
spanning chasms of doubt with cables of hope and rivers of 
tears with bridges of dreams; we follow them through all the 
myriad paths of duty and endeavor—paths which ever and anon 
break out into strange and mysterious lands of the beautiful, 
where, footsore and weary, we rest in some sweet castle in the 
air. It may be a dream of childhood, on the brink of the river 
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of song, where no blight ever touches the blossoming fields, no 
storm ever tosses the glittering tides. It may be a dream of 
youth, where lazy flocks bleat and browse and happy birds 
tangle their roundelays with the yodel of the shepherd boy in 
many a dusky hollow of delight, where swirling brooks leap 
from faraway purple cliffs of laughter and come romping and 
frolickiig through flowery meads and scented groves and break 
into pearls and the silvery foam of pleasure at our feet. It 
may be a dream of old age, where phantom keels, with tinted 
sails, come floating down to us from the distant isle of memory; 
and we loiter in cooling shades with old loves, and see -once 
more the glorified faces of long ago, and feel the touch of 
vanished hands and rapturous thrill of kisses from lips that 
now are dust. 

And O!—one feast of the soul in the blissful Aidenn of a 
dream, one smile that parts the lips of joy, one tear that trembles 
in the eye of love, one swooning note from the river of song 
is reward enough for every drop of sweat that trickles from 
the brow of anguish and every bloody track that suffering 
leaves on the rugged trail of life. 


Let us not forget that happiness is the ultimate object of 
all human action, and that hope and love are the angels that 
lead us on toward the misty summits of the future. And are 
not the victories worth the struggle? 

Who would not press through the piercing thorns of strife 
to pluck a flower of triumph! Who would not cross swords 
with adversity to win the jeweled hand of fortune! Who would 
not dare the desert waste of death to taste the sweets of glory! 
Who would not bear the burdens and heartaches of the day for 
one evening in the sacred dream castle of home, where the 
vestal fires of virtue burn and where confiding innocence gives 
welcome with heaving bosom and tender arms! 

Home, sweet home, the blessed shrine of precious memories! 
The very word rings with laughter and echoes with song. It 
glows with love and breathes the name of mother, the sweetest 
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name ever spoken by mortal tongue. Is it not the open gate 
of Paradise? Is it not the vestibule of heaven? Is it not 
glorious, after all, to live in this beautiful world and face the 
storms that rise dark o’er the way? Does not the burnished 
crest of the cloud reflect in golden arcs the splendors of the 
‘sun? And do not the angels hang a rainbow on its bosom? 
When the angry furies of tempest rush out from the vapory 
vaults and harness their thunder-clad steeds to the chariot of 
the winds, does not love whisper on the Galilee of every troubled 
heart: “Peace, be still’? 


When sin and temptation slip into the paradise of the heart 
and break the spell of a beautiful dream, does not hope lead 
us into the Eden of another dream? Does not all nature around 
us glow and throb with dreams When winter folds his tent 
of snow and silently steals away, O how sweet are the lips of 
spring! I have seen her kiss the naked earth, and the hills 
shouted for joy and built their castles of leaf and tree and 
flower, and the valleys woke as from the dead and put on 
garments of the lily and the rose. There’s a poem in the garden 
when the tulips drink the dew and the crimson poppies blow; 
there’s a volume of romantic beauty in the woodlands when 
the wild flowers bloom; there is music in the meadow when 
the chorus of a thousand larks, on thrilling wing, is tangled 
with the passion song of bobolink in the purple of the dawn. 


I have seen the world turn somersaults of joy when summer 
touched the vernal fields and turned them into seas of sunset 
gold, and the air was full of melody and the forest broke out 
into laughter and song, and everywhere there was but one sweet 
story told; it was the old, old story of love. I have heard it at 
noontide when the redbird turned the thicket into music and 
the oriole warbled to his mate in the tree top as they built their 
swinging castle in the air. I have heard it where the mocking 
bird chuckled and laughed in the gathering twilight of evening 
and the katydid crooned in the orchard and the cricket sang 
on the hearth, and there was laughter of happy children on 
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the lawn, and down under the old oak tree the sweethearts were 
swinging and singing: : 


“Let the world ebb, let the world flow 
Sweeter the hour, sooner to go; 
Swing, swing, now high, now low, 
Lazily, dreamily to and fro.” 


And there was the sound of a kiss in the swing as they 
swung. 


“And the doves in the old oak tree overhead 
Cooed and billed, and billed and cooed! 

And Uncle Rastus kissed Aunt Dinah and said 
He was sho’ hoodooed, sho’ hoodooed!” 


And the stars came out on the balcony of heaven and winked 
at the man in the moon. 

What is this world but a beautiful swing, where all the 
sweet stories of love are told—a shadowy swing full of laughter 
and tears, a dreamy old swing that sweeps between two eternities 
pushed by the hand of destiny? We swing out of darkness into 
the light, and then into darkness again— 


“From snowdrift to flower, 
From sunshine to shower,” 


through the changing seasons of the vanishing years; longing 
for the joys that will never come; coveting power we can never 
reach; striving for glory we can never win; consumed with 
ambition; overwhelmed with desire, delirious with passion, and 
racked with pain; hoping and fearing, sighing and dreaming, 
gathering garlands that wither and die, growing weaker and 
weaker as the fatal swing sways to and fro, until at last the 
candle flickers in the socket and shadows and silence hover 
about our pillows, the dreams of life dissolve, and tomorrow 
a new generation will laugh and weep in the swing. They 
will come into the world as we came—helpless and ignorant, 
wondering at the mysteries of shape and substance, of shadow 
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and. change; and the kind old stork will tenderly lay them in 
loving arms, and toss to each one, as she did to us, a little knot 
of dreams to unravel until they are strong enough to enter the 
football game of real life. 

Look how the dimpled baby, with heaven in his eyes, kicks 
and coos and flutters in his cradle, reaching after the flowers 
on the mantel or the pictures on the wall, and holding out his 
chubby hands to grasp the sunshine that streams through the 
window as if it were an angel’s wing! 

What is this world to him but a vision of the beautiful—a 
tinted castle in the air? Lured by light and color and following 
with startled eyes the forms that come and go; kissed and 
pinched and petted and almost devoured by the cannibals of 
love, he soon grows weary of his little knot of dreams and 
frets and squirms upon his pillow until his eyelids grow heavy 
as he lingers there on the sweet frontier of slumber. 

Now look how the fond young mother, with dainty foot upon 
the rocker, lulls him with her cradle song into the fairyland of 
dreams—that blissful land where the angels dwell, far away 
among the stars! 

One blissful hour he lingers there among’ the starry castles 
of the sky, when lo! he wakes with startled eyes again and 
cracks the welkin with lusty yells for his, castle in the Milky 
Way. 


“And so he sleeps and wakes and squalls. What then? 
He sleeps and wakes and squalls again!” 


Sometimes trying to swallow his fists and sometimes his little 
pink toes, running the gauntlet of hives, croup, colic, measles, 
and the jabs of safety pins; till finally he crawls out of his 
cradle to play with painted toys and tumble down the stairs 
and bump his nose and stump his toes, yelling between bumps 
and bumping between yells, until he sheds his kilts and his front 
teeth and jumps into knee breeches, to be his father’s irrepres- 
sible outlaw and his mother’s darling savage; riding stick horses 
through the mudpuddle ‘and ‘then through the house, just to 
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leave his trail; tying firecrackers to the dog’s tail and setting 
them off with matches, just to see him run and hear him yelp; 
throwing mice among the ladies, just to see them stand with 
elevated skirts on the sofas and the chairs; hiding toad frogs 
in his sister’s slippers before she rises in the morning, just to 
hear her scream; filling his grandfather’s pipe with gunpowder, 
just to seevit flash when the old man starts to smoke; 


“Always hungry, always eating, 
Always dirty, always bad; 

Every day his crimes repeating, 
Always dodging from his dad. 


“Always scouting, always scheming, 
Always happy everywhere; 

Always shouting, always dreaming, 
Building castles in the air.” 


“How many are twice twenty, my son?” asked his teacher. 
But he scratched his head and couldn't tell. 

“Well,” said the teacher, ‘suppose your father should come 
home tonight and give your mother two twenty-dollar bills, what 
would she have?” 

“She’d have a fit!” 

The good old preacher patted him on the head and said: 
“My son, be a good boy, and always honor the gray hairs of 
the old.” 

“Well,” said the boy, ‘“‘That’s all right; but pa don’t; he 
dyes his whiskers.” 

His father became feeble, and was thoroughly examined by 
the doctor. “Why,” said the doctor, “you have no organic 
trouble whatever; you are only weak and debilitated; and I 
prescribe for you a stiff hot toddy every morning.” 

“O, no!” said the old man. “I can’t do that. I never took 
a drink of whiskey in my life. I despise the accursed stuff. 
And, besides that, I wouldn’t have my wife and little boy see 
me take a drink for ten thousand dollars.” 

“But,” said the doctor, “you must take it. Get a glass of 
hot water every morning and tell them you are going to shave, 
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pour the whiskey into it and drink it down, and they will never 
know it.” 

In about three weeks the boy went in a dead run for the 
doctor. 

“What’s the matter now?” said the doctor. 

“We want you to come and see pa; he’s losin’ his mind; 
he shaves six or seven times a day!” 

O, spare the slipper and be patient with your little bouncing 
laugh and bounding yell, for he will bound away from you 
soon enough! If the world does not claim him, the angels will, 
and then you will know the meaning of the Hoosier poet’s story: 


“THere’s his ragged roundabout, 
Turn the pockets inside out; 

See, his penknife, lost to use, 
Rusted shut with apple juice. 
Here, with marbles, top and string, 
Is his deadly devil sling, 

With its rubber, limp at last, 
As the sparrows of the past! 
Beeswax, buckles, leather straps, 
Bullets, and a box of caps— 
Not a thing of all, I guess, 

But betrays some waywardness; 
a ae a a a ak a * 


“Here’s the little coat, but—O!— 
Where is he we’ve censured so? 
Don’t you hear us calling, dear? 
Back! come back, and never fear; 
You may wander where you will, 
Over orchard, field and hill; 

You may kill the birds, or do 
Anything that pleases you! 

Ah, this empty coat of his! 
Every tatter worth a kiss, 

Every stain as pure instead 

As the white stars overhead; 
And the pockets—homes were they 
Of the little hands that play 
Now, no more; but, absent, thus 
Beckon us.” 


Be tender with the boy; for if the angels do not take him, 
Nature will soon lead him away from his toys and his marbles 
and his childish fun and frolic, and they will soon be to him 
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only precious memories, 

He will soon dream and sigh in Cupid’s castle in the air, 
on the boundary line of real life. His gosling voice will soon 
oscillate between a fife and a bass drum, and his upper lip will 
soon be sprinkled with hair, and he will be eager for the fray. 
He said to his first sweetheart as he entered the parlor one 
evening: “I’m going to kiss you before I leave this house,” 
And she pouted her lips and answered: “Leave this house 
instantly !” 


I cannot repress a Jittle story of my youth: 

When I was a gay country boy in my teens and my jeans, 
I was as green as green could be—I was as green as turnip 
greens. And I had two cronies who were just as green as I, 
if not a little greener. But we were in that dreamy period of 
watery-jointed sentimentality which comes in the life of every 
boy. The world to us was a honeysuckle, and we were in 
search of honey. Three little girls who had once lived in the 
neighborhood were our sweethearts from babyhood, But their 
father, who was a prosperous merchant, had long since moved 
to the city—a hundred miles away—and we had not seen our 
little “tootsey wootseys” for years and years; but the report 
came back to us that they still loved us and wished us to visit 
them. And so, with butternut suits and squeaking boots and 
our little wool hats with brims pushed up in front, we boarded 
the cars and were soon primping and perspiring within five 
blocks of the flounced and powdered enemy. One of my chums 
had a bulls-eye watch about the size of a saucer, and we kept 
our eyes on its hands and our ears on its ticks until the hour 
for action arrived. We felt that we were not dressed well 
enough, and so we entered a store and each bought a pair of 
kid gloves to match the color of our little ribbon neckties. One 
bought white; another, green; and I took “yaller.” It took 
us an hour and a half to get them on; and when we buttoned 
them over our wrists it stopped the circulation, and our hands 
swelled and our fingers strutted, and we walked up the street 
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with our fingers strutting out and our boots squeaking until they 
could have been heard a quarter of a mile. 

Far out among the hills where we lived there was no such 
thing as a doorbell. And soon there was a tapping as of some 
one loudly rapping, rapping hard upon the door; and the silken, 
sad, uncertain rustling of our sweethearts’ skirts within thrilled 
us and filled us with fantastic terrors no mortal ever felt before. 
But open swung the heavy door, when we began to execute our 
studied and practised bows, and the century reeled as we paused 
in the hall. It was only a pause, for in our excitement we made 
a rush to the parlor and flung ourselves into three chairs in the 
most distant corner, and sat there blushing and perspiring in 
front of three sofas far away in another corner, occupied by 
three little slippered and skirted dreams of beauty, who beckoned 
and begged us to come across; but we only answered the chal- 
lenge with more blushes and more perspiration. We _ had 
discovered that the little country sweethearts had grown up 
into refined and cultured young ladies, with not a single trace 
of the unsophisticated children we used to know. And so we 
grinned and answered their questions in monosyllables, with 
more blushes and more perspiration until the paper collar of 
one of my cronies came in two, and he sprang to his feet and 
broke for the hall, closely followed by his two demoralized and 
completely routed comrades; and, amid the appeals of the girls, 
we opened wide the oaken door. With many a flirt and flutter, 
not the least obeisance made we, not a minute stopped or stayed 
we; but we flew as never birds had flown before—out into the 
tempest and the night’s Plutonian shore—and the velvet violet 
carpet, with the lamplight gloating o’er, our feet have pressed— 
ah, nevermore! 

The first battle of life is on the perilous field of love around 
Cupid’s castle in the air. And there is no peace until some 
fair maiden’s heart is stormed and taken and she surrenders 
unconditionally to the knight of the grapevine swing, when two ~ 
souls will heave a single sigh, two hearts will swing as one. 
And so the trouble begins in the romantic swing of a dream. 
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He sees a little brown cot with a willowy form of beauty in 
it, somewhere in the love-embowered future. 


“She builds her rosy castle in the air, 
And its corner stone is a solitaire.” 


Is there,any dream in life half so sweet as this? Is there 
any castle half so fair? Is it not the springtime of the heart— 
the full-blown rose of happiness? 

How glorious the world would be if youth could last forever! 


“Yet—ah!—that spring should vanish with the rose, 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close!” 


Ah, that the thunder heads of trouble should rise to darken 
life’s happy morning! For when the solemn vows are spoken 
at the altar and they start in real life together, we know there 
is walking ahead of him and worrying waiting for her. His 
little knot of dreams may unwind in the presidential chair; it 
may untangle into a plow line. Hers may be woven into the 
silken gowns of a social queen; it may unravel in a washtub. 

But if fate clips a man’s pinions and casts his lot on the 
humblest plane of life, let him be a hero there and add the 
wealth of a good name to the sum of human happiness; for 
it is the climax of folly to grieve for stations we cannot attain 
and for pleasures we cannot enjoy. It is glorious to aspire, 
but it is cowardly to shoot the arrows of envy at those above 
us; and yet we all carry the arrows and the bow, and many an 
unoffending wing is broken by some heartless vandal who him- 
self is powerless to fly in the higher firmaments of happiness. 

Ah, we forget that humanity is only a link in the endless 
chain of life, and that there is a horizon of intelligence for 
every individual of the race, which defines his field of endeavor. 
And we forget that happiness may be as full and complete on 
the smallest and narrowest horizon as it is on the broadest 
and the grandest; and does not Nature teem with lessons to 
rivet this truth on every brain and impress it on every heart? 
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Is not the little fish that flutters along the shore among the 
tinted shells in his shallow world of rippling waves as happy 
as the whale, whose throne is the billow and whose empire is 
the ocean? Is not the flea, whose tent is a shirt, as happy on 
an itching back as the elephant that performs in the circus? 
And is not the divine mosquito as vain of her voice as Patti 
is of hers? And as she buzzes above your pillow on a quiet 
summer evening, is she not singing to that frolicsome flea an 
old war song: 


“Hurrah, hurree!” says the skeeter to the flea; 
“Hurrah, hurree! We’ll sing a jubilee. 

You bite him on the back 

And J’ll bite him on the knee, 

As I go buzzing through Georgia!” 


Is not that radiant star we call Venus, which we sometimes 
see dancing in the dusk above the horizon, as beautiful as the 
setting sun is glorious? Is not the monkey in his native cocoa- 
nut castle in the air as important in his own estimation and 
as fond of his sweet little chimpanzee as the modern society 
swell who shakes his ambrosial locks and softly sings to his 
“gazelle” a little snatch from a love song? 


“My little chimpanzee, 

You’re all this world to me; 
A branch IJ’ll find for thee 
In my old family tree. 


“No monkey shine for me; 
A wedding fine there’ll be 
In high society, 

In Zanibar.” 


And surely that barefooted boy who blows soap bubbles 
and breaks washbowls in the back yard would not give one 
hour of his boyish sports and pleasures for three terms as 
Governor of his State. Nor would that impecunious youth in 
the swing exchange his little armful of heaving organdie and 
quivering ribbons, 
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“With face as fair and lips as sweet 
As when the lilies and the roses meet,” 


for two seats in the United States Senate. 

Surely the plowman that homeward plods his weary way 
to find rest and curtain lectures from his wife and _ the 
pandemonium of a cabin full of children is as happy in his 
humble sphere as the millionaire, with his engines puffing and 
tooting through the icebergs of his heart, with his restless 
days, his sleepless nights, his society wife, and no children at 
all to yell around him and pull his leg and tousel his whiskers. 

There is happiness enough for us all if we would only 
recognize it when we meet it. There is contentment enough 
if we would only be contented. 

If life is only a dream, why not make it a joyful dream? 
If you laugh and the world laughs with you, why not keep 
it always laughing? If you weep, why not weep alone? Why 
ask the world to blubber with you? If you stumble and 
break your dream, pocket the pieces with a smile, and blow 
another bubble in the air, and get on it and float away in the 
sunlight of laughter and song. If fortune forbids you a palace, 
be contented to dwell in Paradise Alley and tell as much of 
the truth as you can. Keep your eyes wide open by day and 
don’t talk in your sleep. 


An old-time darkey was closing his sermon one night in 
Paradise Alley, and Uncle Rastus, who had been playing cards 
the night before, was seated in the amen corner sound asleep, 
dreaming of his favorite game. The old preacher said: 

“We will now close dis meetin’ wid pra’r, an’ we will ax 
Brudder Rastus to lead.” 

Uncle Rastus suddenly aroused from his slumber and 
shouted: “It hain’t my lead; I jist dealt!” 

Aunt Dinah came home from meeting in Paradise Alley 
with one of her eyes badly swollen. 

“What is de matter wid dat eye, Dinah?” asked Uncle 


Nicodemus. 
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“Well, sah, dar wuz a great big nigger “omen shouted tonight, 
named Chloe, an’ she come down de aisle uv de church slingin’ 
her arms powerful keerless an’ struck me right in de eye an’ 
knocked me senseless. She nebber stopped to ax my ’pologies, 
but jis’ kep’ on shoutin’-— she doan like me nohow.  [’se 
gwyne ter shout myself nex’ Sunday night, an’ I’se a-gwyne ter 
put a razzer in my bosom, an’ Ise gwyne ter shout in de direction 

uv dat nigger.” 


Let us all remember as we pass through this vale of tears 
that if we don’t take care of ourselves, nobody else in this world 
will take care of us. 


A shrewd and wily horse trader asked an old farmer one 
day, down in Paradise Alley, the price of his old sorrel horse. 
The farmer told him, and warned him that the horse had two 
grievous faults. “One of them is this,’ said the old man: 
“when you turn him loose in the pasture, you can’t catch 
him.” Said the horse trader: ‘That’s all right. Il keep 
him up. What is the other?” “T’ll not tell you,” said the old 
farmer, “until after you have paid for him.” The trade was 
quickly made. ‘‘Now, what is the: other fault?’ asked the 
horse trader. “Well,” said the old farmer, “he ain’t worth a 
durn after you catch him.” And so it is with most of the 
pleasures of this world; they are not worth the trouble of 
catching them. The greatest happiness we get out of life lies 
in contentment with our lot and in honest, hard work, for it is 
the law of God. 


Love kisses us trom the unconscious dust into conscious 
being, and endows us with the powers of mind and soul to 
dream, each in his own firmament, and to search for happiness, 
each within his own horizon—some for science and some for 
art, some to command and some to execute, some to think and 
some to labor with their hands—differing all as one star differeth 
from another in glory, yet all designed to be harmonious for the 
fulfillment of the sublime dream of God. 
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We are not all born for the learned professions. We caii- 
not all sail our kites above the tall timber. We cannot all fly 
in the higher firmaments. And what a dangerous thing it is 
to rise to dizzy heights on somebody else’s wings! 

The birds of the world held a convention once to see which 
could fly the highest. The blackbird was there, and the blue- 
bird and “the woodpecker, and all the feathered creation was 
assembled to settle the question as to who should be king of 
the air. The word was given, and the swarms of birds began 
to circle upward. But the eagle cut a broader circle than the 
rest, and up and up and up he soared, until at last he stood 
trembling on poised wings in midair and gave a scream of 
triumph far above the highest bird of them all. But he heard 
a chirp above him and looked around, and lo! a tomtit had 
nestled under his feathers on his back, and was chirping out: 
“T am higher than you are, Mr. Eagle; J am king of the 
air!” And the old eagle reached around with his beak and 
pulled him off and let him drop to earth; and from that day 
to this the tomtit has never roosted higher than the top rail 
isa sence, 

Young man, if the Lord has made you a tomtit, be con- 
tented with your little worm among the cedar berries and 
apple blossoms, and don’t try to soar with the eagles; if you 
are a woodcock, roost low and keep your eye on the hawk; if 
you are a bat, take to your hole when the owls are in the air; if 
you are a robin, sing in your own cherry tree. 

There is more music in a mocking bird’s throat than in 
all the ravens that ever blackened the sky; there is more 
laughter and song in the humblest cottage, where the roses 
bloom by the door and love abides within, than in all the 
palaces of this world where love is not! The sweetest song 
birds do not sing above the clouds, nor do they build their 
nests among the crags. I would rather be a dove in the world 
of dreams and fly close to the meadow and the stream than 
to be a vulture among the Alps, preying upon the helpless and 
the innocent! What’s the use to fret and frown under the tree 
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of knowledge if your pole is too short to knock the highest 
persimmon? What’s the use to peck and claw at the temple 
of fame because you cannot roost on its dome? What’s the 
use to curse the fish of fortune because you can’t get a bite? 
You are fishing in deep water, and your line is too short. 
Move down to the shoals among the chubs and suckers, where 
you belong, and enjoy yourself, or steal away to some smaller 
stream. Remember that speckled trout do not swim in the 
mighty river, but glint and glance in the crystal pools of the 
mountain brook under the laurel bloom. 

Be a leader in your own firmament.| Blow your bubbles 
according to the size of your pipe and the quality of your 
soapsuds, and be sure you don’t break the washbowl. Don’t 
try to fly your little feeble kite among the high snags of glory. 
There*are persimmons of honor enough for us all and fish of 
fortune enough; there is room for every wing in the glorious 
realm of dreams. 


Are you poor? Thank God, poverty cannot fetter the soul! 
Rags cannot humble the intellect. Destiny may have made 
you a slave, but rejoice in the dream that in your cabin there 
may be a fledgling that will some day rise above adversity and 
fly away to the summer land of prosperity; and, in his triumph, 
happiness will bubble in your own heart like a spring. If you 
bear the burden faithfully for the sake of love and duty, every 
pain will turn into a pleasure and every agony into a joy. We 
all have as much trouble as we can bear, but heaven despises 
the miserable wretch who unloads his woes like a skunk 
wherever he goes and makes humanity hold its nose with his 
putrid stories of sad misfortune, hard times, and the cold 
realities of this unfriendly world. Heaven despises a walking 
nightmare and calamity howler. Let us remember that life 
is not real; it is only the symbol of reality; it is the shadow 
of the substance; it is a mysterious castle in the air built of 
dreams—dreams which prophesy immortality. Let us sit steady 
in the boat, for we are floating down a river of dreams. . We 
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dream, and all Nature dreams with us. When the frosty winds 
begin to whisper of approaching winter, what makes the swal- 
lows circle upward and southward take their flight? Are they 
not dreaming of softer skies that bend above the land of the 
orange and the palm? Are they not building castles of sun- 
shine around the gorgeous Ponce de Leon, where the migratory 
snobs of the blue feather flock, or among the groves of Palm 
Beach, where soft billows kiss the sands and swallow-tailed 
Yankees fly high? 

And when the snows of winter’ melt away, what makes the 
orchards and the meadows bloom? Are they not building 
fragrant castles in the air? Who are those winged minstrels 
that sing among the apple blossoms? Are they not dreaming 
of happiness? What makes the prodigal June fill the world 
with blossoms and the frost king of autumn flaunt his banners 
of purple and gold in the face of the sun? Are they not 
dreaming of the beautiful? Do we not drink music from the 
bubbling fountains of the air and cull the dreams of God from 
the epic poems that lie scattered all around us? Does not 
all life aspire to God, and does not every plant and flower teach 
us to dream within our own spheres? 

We cannot all be Newtons and Keplers, Miltons and Shake- 
speares, Calhouns and Websters; but we can be great in the 
spheres for which God created us. 

If the wrecked hopes and shattered dreams that strew the 
pathway of mankind teach us anything, it is that discontent- 
ment with our lot and the envy of spirits that soar above us 
are the serpents that destroy the Edens of so many human 
hearts. We forget that whoever enters the lists of the laurel 
‘wreath of renown must bare: his head for a crown of thorns 
and prepare to drink of the bitter cup which sorrow has pressed 
to the lips of genius in every age. 

There never was a victory won in this world that did not 
cost human suffering; there never was a pearl of truth that 
was not the price of agony. Socrates taught the immortality 
of the soul, and a cup of hemlock was the reward of his dream; 
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Paul preached it, and was paid with the dungeon and death; 
Christ demonstrated it, and perished on the cross that our fallen 
race might taste the sweets of eternal life and eternal happiness. 
All the blessings we enjoy have come to us through blood and 
tears. 

Brave old Gutenberg invented movable type under the lash 
of injustice, and even in the face of exile and death; and what 
floods of light have flowed from his dream of the printing press! 
What rivers of knowledge! What Niagaras of happiness! 

The wisdom and experience, the philosophy and learning, 
of every land and every clime are ours. Every library is a 
treasure house of wisdom and experience, and every book is a 
volume of dreams. We open them and turn the leaves, and © 
the shadows of vanished centuries pass before our eyes. We 
look across the continent of two thousand years and behold 
Phidias standing like a god and dreaming in marble among 
the columns of the Parthenon. Lo, Galileo conjures his dreams 
into a lens and unveils new heavens above to the astonished 
gaze of all mankind; conjures his dreams into another lens 
and reveals new firmaments below us—each drop of water a 
world, each cubic foot of earth and air a universe teeming with 
energy and panting with life! 

There is Herschel looking through the telescope and dis- 
covering innumerable suns of many colors never dreamed of 
before—white and yellow and ruby and emerald suns—vast 
systems of flaming orbs, moving in every conceivable direction, 
yet all in eternal harmony, until the shining pageant melts away 
into patches of filmy light on the dark profound beyond: Lo, 
Columbus, amid the mutiny of his men and the dangers of 
unknown seas, discovers a new world, which is to be the birth- 
place of human liberty and whose stalwart sons shall lead the 
old world into the light of a new and grander civilization! 

Yonder is Dante painting the horrors of seven hells and 
still dreaming of his angelic Beatrice in song that will never 
die; and Raphael dreaming in colors and calling forth his 
charming phantoms of light and shadow on the canvas to set 
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the whole world to dreaming; and Liszt and Mozart and 
Mendelssohn and Handel and Haydn and Beethoven and 
Paganini dreaming in harmony, and with nimble fingers tripping 
and dancing on ivory keys or deftly touching the strings of 
harp or violin, building castles of music in the air and bearing 
our souls away to their misty halls of melody, where the gates 
of heaven stand ajar, and we listen to the symphonies stolen 
from the seraphim and cherubim of God. 


But look how the sword of some Alexander the Great gleams 
on ever leaf and stains most every page with human blood. 
Look how the grim spector of some Napoleon rises on the 
horizon of war and then vanishes in the darkness of disaster— 
“the somnambulist of a vast shattered dream!” 

I would rather be a Stephenson in history, harnessing steam 
power to the imperial car of civilization, than to be a Caesar, 
with some Antony standing above my corpse, with my bloody 
mantle in his hand, and saying to the horrified multitude: 


“See what a rent the envious Casca made! 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 
And as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow’d it!” 


I would rather be a Franklin or an Edison, holding the 
lightnings like chained hounds crouching and cowering at my 
feet, than to be a George the Third, with a crown of an empire 
upon my brow and the boot of George Washington under my 
coat tail. 

I would rather be an Agassiz, interpreting the mind of God 
and wrenching his secrets out from his cabinet of rocks or 
tearing away the veil of mystery from the hidden wonders of 
earth and air, than be Edward VII, tearing my shirt in South 
Africa, or the President of the United States, snagging my 
pants on a bolo in the Philippines. 

We turn the pages and read and wonder at the bubbles 
the world has blown and the washbowls it has broken and the 
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soap it has wasted. All that we gather from the vanished past 
is. a harvest of dreams, a few golden sheaves of thought, a few 
echoes of music from harp strings that are broken, a few lines 
and curves of beauty traced on dismantled walls and fallen 
columns, a few deeds of chivalry to tell the story of some 
departed Don Quixote charging the windmill of earthly glory 
and some devoted Sancho Panza hugging the jackass of fame. 


Where are all the triumphs of the nations that now are dust? 
Where are all their dreams of happiness? And the dreamers— 
O, where are they? 


Ask the pilgrim waters of the Nile: Where are Egypt’s 
pride and glory? Where are Thebes and Memphis? Tell us, 
O Nile, where is old Pharaoh and his plagues of locusts and 
lice, his showers of grasshoppers and his frogs on a thousand 
hills? Where is the royal maiden who went out to swim and 
hung her clothes on a hickory limb and ran up to Moses in the 
bulrushes? Where is Joseph and his “corner” on corn? And 
where, O where, is beautiful Cleopatra, who cornered Mark 
Antony on the Wall Street of love and, when the panic came, 
took snake “pizen” and skipped by the light of the moon to the 
Canada of the great unknown? 

And the Nile will ripple with laughter as it murmurs back 
the answer: Look upon the Sphinx and pyramids, and gaze 
upon the mummies; for all that is left of Egypt’s castles in the 
air is a “rag, a bone, and a hank o’ hair!” 

Then turn another leaf in the dream book of time, and ask 
the wind that once whistled through the whiskers of ancient 
Greece: Tell us, O classic breeze, where are all those white- 
robed dreamers who once flocked on the Aegean shores? Where 
are Pericles and Socrates, Demosthenes and Euripides, ee, 
ides and Aristophanes, and all that long list of immortal “eses”’ 
who dipped and dyed and shook their wings in literature and 
philosophy long ago? Where is Hippocrates, and where is 
Damocles? Where is Diogenes, that wise old gander who 
carried a lantern around in broad daylight hunting for an 
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honest man—that solemn old gander who hissed at Alexander: 
“Why don’t you get out of my sunshine?” 


“Are all these mighty Hellenes 
Now in the heaven of blissful ease, 
At rest from fools and flies and fleas, 
Beyond the shining Pleiades? 

, And the wind will wheeze across the seas: 
There’s nothing left of these old geese 
But a few tail feathers and a spot of Greece.” 


Now turn another leaf and let the curtain rise on Rome. 

O, R-rome! R-rome! R-rome! Who ground thy frowning 
walls of Aurelian and Honorus into snuff? Who pulverized 
thy Forum Magnum and Forum Transitorium? Who pounded 
thy palaces and statues and triumphal arches into dust and 
made phosphate of thy Pantheon, where once thy proud Caesars 
bowed their jeweled heads before the gods? Whose foot 
tramped on thy amphitheaters and made pulp of thy gladiators? 
Who dissolved thy shouting multitudes into ashes and snatched 
thy seven hills baldheaded? O R-ome, thou didst drain the 
poison cup of unsanctified power and staggered off the planet! 
Thy dreams are bursted bubbles, thy glory is a broken bowl! 


Woe unto the nation that wabbles out of the orbit of 
righteousness! Woe unto the man who staggers away from 
the problems which God intended him to solve! There is no 
room in the glorious castle of civilization for idle brains and 
idle hands. We are not all born for intellectual endeavor, and 
this is the snag on which so many kites get hung. It is the 
shady summer resort of laziness, which imagines it has brains. 
We are all striving to dodge the plow handles. The prayer 
is not, ‘“Where shall I labor, O Lord?” but: “O God, how shall 
I escape the plow handles?” The dread of the corn field has 
driven many an idiot to the pulpit and the bar and many a 
fool into politics. 

The gawky boy expressed it when he boasted: “Mamma 
says I’m a-goin’ to live without workin’.” “How so?” said his 
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company. “Why, she says I’m goin’ to be.a politician.” 

A lazy, good-for-nothing: wretch read an advertisement pro- 
posing to any one who would inclose a dollar to reveal the 
secret of how to get through life without work. A _ dollar 
was promptly sent, and in due time he received a card on which 
were these words: — 

“Go out ‘in the woods and hang yourself.” 

I have seen young men who would lose sleep all night 
serenading their sweethearts and were too lazy to get up early 
enough in the morning to make fires for them after they had 
married ther. 

“Uncle Rastus,” said the Colonel, “you promised to begin 
this work today. What’s the matter?’ 

“Well, boss,” said Uncle Rastus, “I’se got a mighty tired 
feelin’ dis mornin’, an’ I’se been sot back in beginning, an’ I 
jis’ ’cluded I’d put it off till nex’ week.” 

“Why,” said the Colonel, “this is Monday.” ’ 

“Well, I knows dat’s so, boss; but de mornin’s half gone, 
an’ it’s only a few days till Friday, an’ dat’s bad luck, an’ I 
Sho’ ain’t gwyne to work on a Sunday; an’ so I jis ’cluded to 
wait till I gets a good fresh start nex’ week, sah.” 


» Work is the only antitoxin for human woe, it is the only 
hope of happiness in this world and of eternal happiness when 
we shall have passed from the shadow to the substance, from 
the dream to the reality. 

The microbe of indolence is the great destroyer not only 
of men but of nations. It breaks down the tissue of every 
rapturous dream and stills the heart of every laudable ambition. 
It is the bacillus of poverty and the germ of corruption and 
crime. 

When Caius Gracchus infused it into the blood of the 
Roman Empire by the free distribution of corn among his 
people, which had been extorted from conquered nations around 
him, under the delusion that he was promoting the welfare and 
happiness of his country, he did not dream that he was giving 
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Rome a torpid liver which would finally “turn her toes to the 
daisies.” O, that he could have reigned in old Kentucky, 

“Where life itself in sluices | 

Flows in mellow, amber juices; 

And the corn is full of kernels, 

And the Colonels full of corn;” 
where the heauty of the women intoxicates the soul; where the 
trim and dashing thoroughbreds move like meteors, with their 
tails over the moon and their chins over the stars, and the men 
go like they were shot—out of a gun. 

An old Tennessee Colonel went staggering down the street 
one night full of corn, and saw the moon rise in her glory, 
and he suddenly paused and looked her full in the face and said: 

“Hic, you needn’t be laugh’n’ at me; you get full yourself 
once a month!” 

An old Virginia Colonel, whose wife broke loose in a storm 
of wrath every time he came home late full of corn, slipped in 
one night, with his boots in his hand, and entéred her room 
and found her sleeping sweetly there. Silently he sat down 
in the middle of the floor and hoisted his umbrella, and remained 
silent till she awoke and raised up on her elbow and shouted: 
“For the land’s sake, Colonel, what are you doin’?” 

“Nothin’, my dear—just waitin’ for the storm.” 

In about two seconds the umbrella was in shreds, and the 
Colonel slept in the barn that night, dreaming of earthquakes 
and cyclones. 

An old Carolina Colonel, one cold, frosty morning, found 
his way to a stillhouse and, knowing the proprietor well, said: 

“William, I never was as nigh dead in my life. I laid in 
a fence corner all night last night with an overdose of corn, 
and I’m almost froze, and I’m on the verge of paralysis. For 
the Lord’s sake, give me a good toddy as quick as you can, or 
I’ll die in fifteen minutes.” 

William had two little goats that had got separated, and 
one of them was running around the stillhouse bleating for 
the other; and he turned and said to the Colonel: 
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“Tf you'll bleat right pretty like that goat, I'll give you a 
tumbler full of good old corn.” 

The Colonel said: 

“William, I’m nothin’ but an old drunkard; but before I'll 
humiliate myself by bleatin’ like a durn goat for a drink of 
liquor, I’ll die right here.” 

“All right,’ William said. “Catch my horse, Rastus; I 
must go to town.” 

The Colonel said: 

“William, don’t devil an old man that way. Let me have 
oné., Ill die before I’) bleat.” 

William put his foot in the stirrup and said: “Colonel, are 
you goin’ to town?” 

“O,” said the Colonel, “please, William, let me have a 
drink; I’m dyin’! No use talkin’ about my bleatin’.” 

“Good mornin’, Colonel!” shouted William, as he vaulted 
in the saddle and started in the direction of town. 

The Colonel first looked at William and then at the goat, 
and said: 

“Bla-ha-ha!!  Durn you!!!” 

And soon the world was full of music, for the Colonel was. 
full of corn. 


But liquid corn is not the main question involved in this. 
discussion, although it is a siren that woos but to destroy; 
for its excessive use makes it the energy of hell that sets the 
brain on fire and burns all the beautiful castles of love and 
hope and happiness into ashes and swells the ranks of idleness. 
and floods the world with tears. 

God pity the man who has brain power and does not dream 
on the right side of life, and who does not do his part in the 
great hive of human endeavor! 

The wealth of ages is our heritage—wealth of which count- 
less generations have dreamed and in the struggle for which ~ 
unnumbered millions have suffered and died; the wealth of 
liberty and law that makes every home the castle and palace 
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of a prince and every citizen a sovereign; the wealth of the 
liberty to enlighten us and of the Christian religion to guide us; 
the wealth of opportunity to utilize not only our own but the 
dreams of all who have dreamed before us, and to work in 
harmony for the upbuilding of our race. 

It is the province of unfettered thought to invent and 
discover, of art to design, and of labor to execute; and when 
this triumvirate of power moves the whole world moves with 
it. It is this imperial triumvirate that pulls down the hills 
and drags forth their treasures; that makes the ax gleam in 
the forest and the plowshare flash in the furrow; that makes. 
the dynamite thunder among the cliffs and the furnaces flame 
with melting ores. It is the union of hearts and the union 
of hands that builds bridges and launches ships and heaves the 
domes and spires of civilization in the air above the sheaves 
and shocks of plenty. 

John Howard Payne touched the tenderest chord that 
vibrates in the great throbbing heart of all humankind when 
he gave to the world his song of “Home, Sweet Home,” for 
within the heaven of its four blessed walls the first bright and 
buoyant soap bubbles of hope are blown, and about its sacred 
hearthstones are built the love-illumined castles of memory. 

What is man but a mystery of mud and mind, a miracle 
of dust and dream, a spirit bird in a cage of clay, brother to 
the parrot, akin to the angels, forever beating his wings against 
the prison bars of flesh and bone, and crying out in plaintive 
tones from the cradle to the grave, “Polly wants a cracker!’ 
forever praying to the Lord to take poor Polly home; but let 
the grim messenger come and with skeleton hand begin to unlatch 
the door, and instantly brother parrot will drop from his perch 
and plead with trembling voice. 

“Oh, please let poor Polly stay a little longer!” 

What strange infatuation of the jewel for its casket, of the 
spirit for its crumbling castle in the air! What a marvelous 
alliance of music and muscle, of love with ligament, and of 
soul with common clay! But banish the castle-building power 
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of the mind of man, take away the soul and make him only 
an animal, and the humblest creatures around him are his 
superiors. In length of life the camel and the swan become, 
compared to him, Methuselahs; in size and strength the ox 
and the elephant becomes Samsons and Goliaths; the hound can 
outsmell him, the deer can outrun him, the granddaddy-long- 
legs can outleap him, the eagle and condor can outsee him— 
except when it comes to searching for a dollar. He can then 
outsee all the eagles and condors in the world. 

Did you ever watch an ant drag a dead grasshopper to his 
little hotel on the European plan? If man had the strength of 
an ant in proportion to his size, he could lay hold of the pillars 
of the Capitol at Washington and instantly adjourn Congress 
to meet beyond this vale of tears in the summer land of song. 
He could roll the dome of St. Peter’s up the steps of Vesuvius 
and tumble it into the crater. 

A Jeffries in the prize ring sets the sporting world agog 
when he puts some Fitzsimmons or Corbett to sleep in fifteen 
brutal rounds; but I have seen a mad hornet in a blackberry patch 
knock out a meddlesome boy with a single blow delivered straight 
from his business end, and the boy got up and skedaddled, with 
a knot on his head, and the hornet returned in triumph, with 
blood on his glove, to his swinging castle in the air. 


And yet this union of dirt and divinity, this marriage of 
mortality to immortality, makes man next to the noblest work 
of God. Woman is the noblest, thank the Lord; but man 
embraces woman, and the twain are the highest types of this 
glorious creation. 

When this world of ours had rolled out from among the 
dark and warring elements of chaos, and the hand of Almighty 
Power had stamped the face of infant nature with ineffable 
beauty, it was then the Lord God himself built castles in the 
air and dreamed of a ruler for the land and the sea; and, 
making himself the model, he fashioned an image out of the 
unconscious dust and called it man. The young earth offered 
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her purest marbles, her finest gold; yet he passed these by and 
chose the ignoble clay. Never was matter exalted to such a 
station by such an artist in all the tide of time; for when he 
had given it the last Divine touches of majesty and glory, he 
left it not as Praxiteles left his image of the lovely Aphrodite 
—cold, insensate marble still—nor as Michelangelo left his 
beautiful David, which he could not inspire with the music 
and the dream; but the Divine Sculptor breathed upon his 
masterpiece, and lo! it awoke, and the warm, red tides leaped 
and throbbed through every vein; the springs of action quick- 
ened in every muscle; the subtle currents of vital force flashed 
and thrilled through every nerve; the sightless eyes received the 
focused light and looked out on the dazzling splendors of earth 
and sky; the dull, immobile features glowed with the divinity 
of soul and thought—and the first likeness of the living God 
stepped forth a living man. 

Filled with wonderment, he walked in a garden of peren- 
nial bloom and strayed by a crystal river. It was an Eden 
untainted by sin, untouched by death—a poem of light and 
color, a lyric of love and melody, an open volume fragrant with 
the dreams of God, whose numbers, smooth as the rhythm of 
the tripping hours, murmured in all its joyous waters, bubbled 
in every feathered throat, fluttered in every painted wing and 
trembled in every leaf and flower. 

The soft air was aflame with gorgeous wings and resonant 
with rapturous songs for the happiness of earth’s first son. 
Tigers, lithe and sinuous, crouched and purred their pleasures 
at his feet; lions licked his fondling hand; and spotted fawns 
and snow-white lambs gamboled the daisied fields around him. 
The great giraffe, bending his neck, browsed the tree tops below, 
and then, towering like the Matterhorn, poked his little head 
between the stars and nodded to the music of the spheres. The 
grotesque antics of the puzzled elephant, in his bewildered 
efforts to determine whether he had two tails or two trunks, 
plunged Adam into a fit of laughter, which spread throughout 
all Paradise. 
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“The gray monkey grinned in the cocoanut tree, 

And the meadow lark chuckled in the clover; 

The grasshopper giggled and winked at the flea, 
While the kangaroo laughed all over. 


“All Eden rang with a weird, wild laugh, 
Which lasted the livelong day; 
They laughed and they laughed till the big giraffe 
Led the two-tailed elephant away.” ‘ 


But this excess of mirth and joy around him, and this 
prodigality of beauty, with none to share it, turned his laughter 
into sighs and tortured him with a vague and discontended long- 
ing for another self. In his dreams by night, in his reveries by 
day, he caught glimpses of a being so fair that even the angels 
must fall down and worship at her feet. He apostrophized 
her loveliness in every rose, her purity in every lily, her modesty 
in every violet. If he loitered under the great palms he heard 
her sigh in every passing zephyr, her whisper in every rustling 
leaf; if he wandered by the stream where the spreading willows 
hung their green Niagaras above the placid waters, he looked 
down and saw her smiling from a mirrored heaven and heard 
her laughter rippling forth from every tinkling wave. 

If he sat at eventide in some sweet, dusty bower, listening 
to the waking orchestra of the night, he felt the charm of her 
presence in the twilight’s witchery and beheld her love-lit eyes 
in every liquid star. And while he walked and wandered he 
was ever building castles in the air. 


But one bright, smiling morning the smiling Adam woke 
and found his smiling Eve, and life to them was one perpetual 
smile until, in an evil hour, they were tempted to change their 
diet, and the angels led them out and made them the children 
of sorrow. But Paradise lost did not mean destruction of its 
images and memories in the brain of man, nor did it crush his 
power to dream. 


They went from Eden into a strange, new world, and with 


God-given imagination they filled its waste places with brilliant, 
beautiful castles in the air. 


IF COLUMBUS SHOULD WAKE 
(A Lecture) 


By AtFrrep A. TAYLOR 


We are a nation of hero worshipers because we. are the 
children of heroes. We love the warfare of great principles, 
the romance that glorifies the conflict of ideas and arms. We 
deify great minds; we love the oak leaves and the laurel wreath. 
It is in our blood. We delight in a “square deal” and in fair 
play. We love the heroism of love, and we take sides with 
the under dog in a fight, especially if it is a little dog. We 
uncover to our ideals of greatness, and we idolize great men 
of whatever nation or land. 

We admire, as we admire the cold brilliancy of the stars, 
Alexander, Socrates, Caesar, Napoleon, Shakespeare; we love, 
adore and celebrate our Washington, our Jefferson, our Patrick 
Henry, our Lincoln, our Grant, and our Lee; we embalm in 
undying memory our Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Poe and 
Lanier; we imparadise in grateful honor and fame our great 
inventors and scientists, dead and living. 

Nevertheless, we sometimes forget and leave in cold, 
oblivious neglect some of the greatest names in history, to 
whom we are bound by every obligation of gratitude and 
veneration for their benefactions to ourselves and to mankind. 
One such is Christopher Columbus, who opened for us and 
the race the gates of a new world that we might go in to 
possess the land. Let us call him forth from the dust of forget- 
fulness and neglect, to which he was consigned by an ungrateful 
prince; let us crown him anew with national honors, with our 
national love and veneration, and set him upon the pedestal of 
glory which his achievement so grandly merits and to which 
he seemed predestined by the fortune of birth, for the happiest 
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fortune that can befall a man is to be born the twin of oppor- 
tunity under the star of a guiding Providence. 

Some great men are born too soon, others too late, to be of 
much service to the world. They seem to be anachronisms in 
the orderly chronology of human progress—pitiable misfits for 
the times in which they live. Their theories and notions are 
unavailable and impracticable because too far behind or too far 
ahead of the age, and hence they are set down as failures. The 
man whose impossible ideas, might have commanded approval 
and raised him to eminence in the days of Moses or of Julius 
Czesar is regarded by his contemporaries simply as a curious 
fossil of some forgotten age, while he whose advanced thought 
might immortalize him a few centuries hence is unanimously 
voted an addle-pated visionary! These unfortunate great men 
might be not inaptly described as exotics of mistimed genius, 
vegetating fruitlessly in an unkindly soil and an unfriendly era, 
and serving no particular purpose im the economy of life. 

Most of the world’s great men, however, seem to be the 
products of its great occasions. They seem to appear at the 
call of opportunity and in obedience to the necessity of the 
times; each is especially fitted for his own epoch and would 
probably be a failure in any other. All great movements and 
events call forth great men to direct them; there never arises 
a notable exigency or crisis in human affairs but there are men 
waiting, ready and competent to meet it. Their greatness, how- 
ever, is restricted by limitations. Their usefulness is confined 
to a community or a nation, to an epoch or an age; they are 
indeed stones in the arch, but not key-stones. 

But there is a rare order of great and illustrious men whose 
appearance is welcome to any age and whose genial influence 
and power, universal and perpetual as the sun’s, shall warm, 
fructify and enrich all lands and all peoples to the end of time. 
These are stars of the first magnitude—self-luminous and thinly 
scattered in the firmament of history; epoch-makers of the 
world’s greatest good, whose lives supply the happiest pages 
in the annals of the race. They arr the arch-angels, so to 
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speak, of the world’s happiness, peace and progress—the great 
evangelists of the beautiful and the ideal in human character, 
in art, science, philosophy, and in all that uplifts and ennobles 
the souls of men. They belong exclusively to no particular 
nation or country—but to mankind, because they serve and 
glorify mankind in all ages and all lands. 


The beauty and grandeur of the writings of Isaiah will never 
cease to thrill the world. The sweetness, spirituality and 
sublimity of the royal bard of Israel will charm, comfort and 
inspire the devout and the righteous to the latest generation. 
_ The simple yet wonderful eloquence of the Man of Galilee, 
the sublime and beautiful truths He proclaimed, the nobleness 
and purity of His character, the greatness, the grace, the com- 
passion, the boundless love and tenderness of His nature, the 

ineffable glory of His tragic life and death, will appeal to the 
heart of humanity when the bays and laurels of secular fame 
are dust and the voices of the classic great are silenced in the 
oblivion of time. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Sir Isaac Newton will never die while science, philosophy, 
eloquence live and reason holds her throne. 


The chastening influence of the great masters of the past 
upon modern sculpture, music and painting is manifest in the 
culture of the present age, and in the work of the higher order 
of modern masters. The soul of Phideas guides the sculptor’s 
chisel today, and the dreams of Raphael, Rubens, Rembrandt 
hover in the lights and shadows of the living canvas. The 
illustrious dreamers and creators in the realm of music—the 
Mozarts, the Beethovens, the Handels and the Mendelssohns— 
have scaled the purple steeps of the heaven of sweet sounds, 
unbarred its opal gates and opened its holy of holies to the rapt 
ear of the world. In their wonderful creations of melody they 
have given a new interpretation and sweeter tongue to nature 
and an audible voice to the music of the stars. Surely humanity 
can never forget God or our civilization sink to a lower plane 
while their works endure. 
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William Shakespeare has bequeathed to mankind a literary 
estate which time can never diminish or destroy. He breathed 
into the nostrils of the heavenly muse the breath of a new 
immortality. He was the Moses of modern poets. He smote 
the rock of poesy with the rod of his genius, and its living 
waters gushed forth to make the deserts of literature blossom 
as the rose. His mind was a towering Alp of light. From 
its teeming caverns there flowed a mighty river of song in whose 
placid depths he set the reflected image of all the passions of 
the soul—all the tragedy and bliss of life—the profounds of 
sorrow, the heights of joy, the abysms of despair, the summits 
of faith and hope, the glory, majesty and mystery of nature, 
and all the highest heavens of thought. His imagination was 
a Seraph, the light from whose wings could illumine a hemis- 
phere. It explored all realms—natural and supernatural, seen 
and unseen. It sounded all depths, and measured all heights; 
it scoured all the Stygian gulfs and all the Cimmerian shores 
of Erebus; it saw all the black walls of sunless voids and ranged 
all the archipelagoes of God’s created glory that smile under 
perennial noons where shine supernal orbs and placid spheres, 
isled in the blue illimitable. It touched the intangible, it saw 
the invisible, it heard the inaudible, it gave body and shape to 
the inconceivable. It gathered gems from all mines, gold from 
all sands, pearls from all seas, bloom from all fields, beauty 
and majesty from all heavens, and a song from every star! 

Why is the influence of these illustrious characters so lasting, 
so powerful and universal? Simply because humanity at large 
shares in the benefits of their work. The state of society the 
world over—directly or indirectly, actually or potentially—is 
bettered by their labors and their lives. All men are fascinated 
and uplifted by the magnetic charm of noble characters and 
the quickening power of superior minds. All men love the 
beautiful in some form or in all its forms. All men are instinct 
from the cradle with the dominant idea of happiness, which is 
as closely and inseparably associated with the idea of the 
beautiful as are roses and sunshine with Paradise. 


| 
| 
| 
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The great masters through the ages have been widening 
and enriching man’s moral, intellectual and spiritual horizon, 
and increasing his means of happiness by the priceless gifts 
of their genius. The scope of their work comprehends the 
universal reclamation and uplifting of the race by appealing to 
the better side of human nature through the sublimating agencies 
and influences of higher, nobler and better things. They are 
eliminating from life its thorns, from human nature its asperities 
and bitterness, and rounding and polishing its savage angles. 


_ They are clearing away the noxious cacti of ignorance, vice 
and hatred, and planting instead the palms and roses of gentle- 
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ness, love and charity. 

They are remolding the “man with the hoe,” restoring him 
to the divine likeness, filling up that “emptiness of ages in his 
stolid face,” rekindling “the light within his brain,” and reviving 
in his breast the passion of Eternity; rebuilding him “in the 
music and the dream,” reopening to his deadened soul the 
glories of God’s handiwork, “the swing of Pleiades, the rift 
of dawn, the reddening of the rose;”’ they are loosening the 
cords that bind upon his stooping form, “the burden of the 
world,” oiling “the wheel of labor” with the joy of liberty and 
the justice and dignity of reward, lifting him from the brother- 
hood of the ox to the brotherhood of men and angels! They 
have given to humanity all the best things which contribute 
most to the attainment of the highest and happiest state of 
mortal life. 


True greatness, therefore, is measured by the character and 


extent of service rendered to the world. Now the more we 


consider the services of Columbus and the vastness of its con- 
sequences to humankind, the more we are impressed with his 
worthiness to occupy a place in this galaxy of the world’s 
greatest names. But mankind, or at least his contemporaries, 
seems to have accorded him his honors grudgingly and with 


tardiness. In fact, the achievements of great and generous 


lives seem to be only the seeds of fame which must spring into 
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flower from the mold of the grave, ofttimes slumbering through 
long winters of forgetfulness and neglect ere the belated spring- 
time of the world’s gratitude may haply call them forth to the 
resurrection and the transfiguration of immortality. Men seem 


slow and reluctant to recognize greatness in the living or to 


concede its full measure to the recent dead. 

We cannot look upward from the foot of a towering peak 
and see its summit or receive a just impression of its grandeur; 
no more can we stand under the shadow of greatness and behold 
its pinnacle or be awed by its majesty. But as, in the one case, 
we must contemplate the mountain from a distance of space 
and determine its class by comparison with its fellows in the 
range, so in the other, we must view and estimate great men 
and their actions in a perspective projected by distance of time. 
In order to form a just judgment, we must view them against 
the background of a calm historic horizon clarified of prejudice 
and the fogs and mists of controversy, contrasting them with 
other altitudes in the mountain chain of human greatness. 

Today we look backward through a perspective of four 
centuries upon the life and career of the great admiral, and we 
see no summit which overshadows his fame and few which 
rise to its level. And the lengthening of the perspective through 
long stretches of centuries to come will only add luster to his 
achievement, which forever looms on the historic field unique 
and apart in its glory, as stupendous in its meaning as the 
creation of a new star—for in this memorable achievement he 
lifted for the first time the dread curtain of mystery from the 
unknown seas of the setting sun and unveiled to the astonished 
eye of civilization a new heaven and a new earth! In this 
achievement he shifted the current of human history and human 
destiny into another and a new channel. 

It was one of those tremenduous events which can occur but 
once in the life of the planet. It was an event pregnant with 
nations about to be. It was the passing of the sceptre from 





the hemisphere of Adam to the hemisphere of Columbus. It. 


was the unveiling of God’s Ocean-girt, star-canopied cradle for 
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a renascent race. It was the signal for the lifting of the 
curtain in a new drama of history. It was act first, scene first 
in the emancipation of man. It sounded the first prophetic 
note in the prelude to human liberty, and foreordained its first 
shot which was to be heard around the world! 

The work of the military conquerer, who. wages wars for 
conquest antl spoils, is destructive. His pathway is the trail 
of the dragon; his rise signalizes the downfall and ruin of 
nations; his prosperity springs from the ashes of plundered 
cities and wasted lands; it is the adversity of man and blight 
of the earth. 

The work of Columbus was constructive. His pathway was 
that of the path-finder to a new wonderland of peace and plenty; 
his rise to fame marked the rise of new nations and a new birth 
of liberty and hope for his race. . 

The wreath of the conqueror is stained with the blood- 
guiltiness of Cain. Time shall make it a miracle of curses and 
a nemesis of retributions. Like some infernal bough from the 
garden of the damned, it shall put forth thorns, keener and 
deadlier than the serpent’s tooth; its leaves shall hatch worms 
of remorse, and the wrath of heaven shall kindle it into a crown 
of flame! 

The laurels of Columbus—symbolizing the glory of an 
illustrious and beneficent triumph of peace, and attesting the 
love and veneration of mankind—shall live green and unsullied 
as the laurels of Parnassus when the very names of bloody 
tryants shall have faded from the memory of men. 

The polished shaft, the sculptured column—tributes of feeble 
art, commemorating the deeds and proclaiming the greatness of 
the conquerer—are but mute and transient memorials of legalized 
crime against humanity, and shall crumble into inglorious dust 
by the ruthless touch of the all-avenging centuries. 

The monuments of Columbus are the work of the Almighty 
Sculptor—carved from the granite masses of Andes, and Cordil- 
leras, and Appalachians—the eternal watch-towers of liberty 
that sentinel the beautiful lands of the free. Lifting their 
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hoary heads to heaven out of the teeming lands of the orange, 
the apple, the golden lcorn and the somber pine, in silent majesty 
they shall proclaim his glory in the ages to come, when the 
monuments of tryants and conquerors shall have vanished from 
the earth and their wrongs are avenged and forgotten. 

The conqueror gives to mankind and to history a battlefield, 
a graveyard—a changed map of nations with boundary lines 
erased by the sword and re-drawn in human blood. 

Columbus rounded out the circle of the known world by 
adding a hemisphere, and changed its map by bequeathing to 
civilization two virgin continents as fair as the fabled gardens 
of the Hesperides and richer than’ the land of the Nile and 
all the jeweled Orient! 


But, lest we forget, let us gratefully bring to mind the 
historical fact that it is to a woman we are largely indebted for 
the ground under our feet today... For when Columbus had 
hopelessly failed to enlist the aid of certain governments in his 
grand scheme of exploration, it was a powerful queen who won 
over her royal husband and thus gave the aid which resulted 
in success. It was a queen who would have sold her jewels, 
aye, and pawned her crown for means to fit out vessels and to 
provide crews for that celebrated expedition. But for Isabella 
of Spain, the memorable discovery might have been postponed 
to some age yet in the remote future. And as in that stupendous 
crisis of the world’s history—when the great discovery hung 
upon the capricious will of Ferdinand of Aragon—the wise and 
generous queen of Castile decided that will and thus rescued 
the great enterprise from impending failure, so the might and 
power of woman is-always felt when great issues hang in the 
balance—whether it be the burning question of a new spring 
bonnet, or the fate of a nation! 

If woman is the author of man’s fall and the loss of Eden, 
she has made ample restitution—first, by becoming the mother - 
of our Lord and Redeemer; second, by raising man higher than 
he was before; third, by building him a better Eden in the home; 
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fourth, by filling it with an angel; fifth, also with little angels; 
sixth, by throwing in the two Americas for good measure. 
Fortunately for the race, she has always been, is, and ever will 
be the ruling power behind the throne, more potent than the 
throne itself—for she is also the moving power behind the 
cradle—and when she commands, either their occupants, or the 
broomstick 4nd slipper must move! 

In her is perpetuated unimpaired and forever the power and 
the glory of the Lord’s last creative fiat—‘‘let us make man in 
our own image.” Phidias, Praxiteles, and Michelangelo, with 
incomparable art, wrought out of insensate marble human forms, 
as beautiful as the dreams of the gods, and they were the cold, 
dead marble still; but the Almighty has commissioned woman a 
diviner sculptor in flesh and blood, whose skill is beyond all 
art, whose touch is the mold of breathing, sentient youth and 
beauty, and whose tender thought is the impress and thrill of 
immortality! Out of the chaos of her measureless love, her 
smiles and tears, her joy and sorrow, her trust and fear, her 
hope and despair; out of the chaos of Nature’s eternal glories 
of star and sunshine, of flower and song, she evolves the cosmos 
of the beautiful in living form. To her, therefore, next to God, 
let man render homage and devotion while the earth remains. 

But Columbus had a powerful enemy lurking in the shadow 
of the throne. How amazingly active and malignant are the 
forces of evil against good in this world! There never was. 
a pure, noble and beneficent person or thing that was not hated 
and antagonized by some enemy. There never was a patriot, 
or statesman, or reformer, or philanthropist whose motives were 
unquestioned, whose character was unassailed, and whose work 
was unopposed. The Almighty himself, on His throne in 
heaven, was once encompassed and beleaguered by countless 
legions of angelic enemies. 

But this opposing warfare is often the source and always 
the test of good. And herein lies, it seems to me, much of 
the philosophy of evil, or what seems to us as evil, in nature 
and in human life. There is scarcely an evil in this world 
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without its beneficence. The lightning stroke that blasts the 
tree or destroys life purifies the air. The storm that levels 
the corn strengthens the oak. The hurricane that engulfs the 
ship preserves the sea. The force that draws the hapless 
climber down to death is the force that sustains the universe. 
The fierce and pitiless solar rays—which, sometimes, drink up 
the waters and parch the fertile fields and bring famine and 
thirst to man and beast—are the benignant sources and dispensers 
of all our physical blessings. 

To the docile and the wise, evil is a guide to good. Its 
hideous contrasts with better things drive the soul heavenward. 
Its vices give zest to the virtues. Its bitterness makes sweeter 
the sane and wholesome joys. Its thorns and nettles prick 
straying feet back into the pleasant paths of duty, safety and 
peace. Its mistakes and failures point the way to success. Its 
poverty reveals the secret of honest wealth; its sleepless remorse 
proclaims the gospel of a good conscience. Its blighted hopes, 
ruined lives and immedicable wrecks, its dishonored and untimely 
graves, are all eloquent with warnings that teach without ‘charge 
the costly wisdom which fools buy in the market of experience. 
Most men and women, like diamonds in the rough or precious 
metal in the quartz, must be ground and polished on the hard 
sharp grit of evil fortune, or crushed to powder under its merci- 
less pestles and fused in its white-hot fires before they may shine 
with the jewel’s ray or the serene luster of the virgin gold. 
Most of the gems that adorn human character are crystallized 
in fiery crucibles of adversity. 


The magnificent drama of Columbus, through the machina- 
tions of enemies, came to a tragic ending whose pathetic story 
has touched the heart of the centuries. Next to the crucifixion, 
it is the saddest story ever told. It is the old, old story of the © 
ingratitude of princes and the fickleness of royal favor. Almost 
every schoolboy in the land is familiar with its details! 

How, when he had returned from his first voyage, he was 
received by court and people with acclamations of tumultuous 
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joy. How he was loaded with honors and dignities and invested 
for himself and heirs with the titles, powers and emoluments of 
admiral and viceroy of the new dominions—armed with authority 
to assume possession of the same, to gather gold and spices and 
precious stones, to plant colonies, found cities, to establish and 
administer government in the name of their Most Catholic 
Majestiés. How he planted the first colony in the beautiful 
island of Hispaniola and built Isabella, the first European city 
in the new world. How, when he had thus prosperously entered 
upon his glorious career as pioneer and founder of a new and 
mighty civilization, he was beset with new difficulties and 
dangers, beleaguered and menaced by new enemies who sought 
by plots and conspiraces to ruin him and overthrow his authority. 
How they trumped up false charges and complaints to be used 
against him by his arch-enemies at home; how finally Ferdinand 
sent over his royal commissioner, Bobadilla, who proceeded tc 
depose, arrest and enchain him, and then sent him back to Spain 
an imperial prisoner. 

This cruel incident virtually closed his splendid career and 
sealed his melancholy fate. For though he was instantly set 
at liberty through the influence of the queen, who had remained 
his steadfast friend, but who died soon afterward; though he 
was permitted to make a fourth voyage, fruitful of other 
important discoveries; though he pleaded with the king for 
re-instatement with all the force and eloquence of transcendent 
merit, his appeals for justice were in vain. 

I little doubt that if the queen had lived, he would have been 
triumphantly vindicated and restored to his titles and _ his 
dignities. But fortune frowned and fate was inexorable. And 
now—a brokenhearted, decrepit old man, worn out in the service 
of humanity, bowed by the weight of his sorrow, pierced by the 
sting of Spain’s ingratitude, repining in obscurity and in the 
bitterness of poverty and neglect—he lingered but for a little 
while in the shadows of the gathering night, and on the 2oth 
of May, 1506, set sail on that long, last, mysterious voyage of 
discovery from which no sailor has ever returned! 
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And it is a curious and astonishing fact that he passed from 
the stage without knowing the character and extent of his great 
achievement. Starting out, at first, mainly with the purpose 
of opening up a western passage to the Orient, but misled by a 
false conception of the magnitude of the globe, he thought he 
had discovered the outlying parts of Eastern Asia, and thus 
died in total ignorance of his real discovery. 

But how «richly has time avenged his wrongs—how complete 
and poetic the justice it has wrought! The power that heals 
all wounds, rights all wrongs, and balances all accounts, that 
raises the fallen and oppressed and exalts the humble and the 
lowly, is the same power that abases the proud and haughty 
and brings down into the dust the high and mighty of the earth! 
Time is the mill, not of the gods, but of God, working out its 
mutations, its processes and its results with the certainty of 
fate and the wisdom of omniscience. Its great wheel, revolving 
in the cycle of the centuries, turns slowly, silently, and resist- 
lessly as the spheres and, like some mighty Ferris, lifts men and 
nations up and up into the zenith of wealth and power and fame, 
and then carries them down and down into the wheel-pit of 
adversity. It brings all things round to all in its own good 
time—its rewards and retributions, its impartial justice, com- 
mutative, distributive, and general—to every mischief-maker his 
own petard, to every trickster his own boomerang, and to every 
Haman his own gallows. It brings all our shady chickens 
home to roost—to our own lips the poisoned chalice we have 
mixed for others, to every dog his day of might, to every feline 
star her opera night. It grinds the affairs of men and nations 
to dust and, in the bolting cloth of righteous judgment, sifts 
out the fine flour of truth and right from the bran and smut of 
falsehood and wrong. 

It has just completed a cycle in the life and destiny of 
Spain—ground her last grist and squared her account. While 
bearing this proud nation and her fortunes down into the pit, 
it has raised the historic figure of Columbus to its apotheosis, 
and left him on a pedestal above misfortune and the envy, malice 
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and wrongs of men, in the cloudless and changeless sunlight of 
eternal fame! Triumph treads upon the dust of his enemies, 
whose names are remembered only because they survive in the 
story of his wrongs; and the very name of the ungrateful 
monarch he served so well shines in history with the borrowed 
luster of his glory. Spain lies prostrate at his feet in the dust 
of humility, shorn of her power and justly despoiled of the 
hemisphere he gave—its crown jewels of empire in liberty’s 
cap. its scepter of dominion in her grasp! 

Upon unhappy Spain I would not cast reproaches in this,. 
her day of broken fortunes; I would not add a drop to her cup 
of bitterness or a pang to her sorrow. Rather would I brim 
a cup of crystal with wine that stole its bouquet from the amber 
sunshine of her vine-clad hills, and drink to the memory of 
her golden age and the days of “auld lang syne.’ Rather would 
I take her by the hand and lift her to her feet and twine about 
her hoary temples the laurel and the rose, as a tribute to her 
virtues and her ancient greatness. We love her for the good 
she has done—and forget the evil. We love her for her great 
men in religion, in literature and in art—for her immortal 
Cervantes, with whom we laugh today; for her noble-hearted 
and illustrious queen, who did so much to give us a country. 
We respect her for her old age, for she is spoken of many 
times in the Bible; we reverence her as a land consecrated to 
the religion of the cross, a land whose soil was made sacred 
by the feet of Saint Paul. We admire her for the glory of 
the times when her knighthood was in flower—for her deathless 
heroes whose deeds of valor are embalmed in song and story— 
for her romance and poetry, her matchless music and gaiety— 
for her chivalrous men and beautiful women. Let us wish her 
a fresh baptism in the fountain of youth and another and happier 
cycle of prosperity and greatness, untarnished by injustice and 
wrong and unmarred by the ill-fortunes of adversity. 


But let me tell you the story of a dream. I was rapt into 
that wonderful zone of the spirit world we call dreamland— 
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where physical law ends and miracle begins; where the imagina- 
tion, temporarily disenthralled from matter, becomes a weird 
magician, conjuring forth from the realm of the invisible and 
unknown the shadowy phantasmagoria of life that is and life 
that was and life that is not. I thought this magician called, 
and lo! from out the gloom of that mysterious bourne the great 
Columbus, re-embodied, stepped forth majestic and glorious in 
his transfiguration of immortality. 

“Peace be with thee, my son!” said he; “and canst thou tell 
me what land so beautiful is this to which I am come, and what 
great matter hath summoned me hither!” I said, “Venerable 
sire, I salute thee and welcome thee back to earth! The country 
thou seest is not Cipango of old, nor the Indies of the East 
nor for Cathay, but it is the land of the free—and thine are the 
first Christian feet that ever pressed its soil, and thine are the 
first Christian eyes that ever saw its glory. Behold America, 
the land of thy discovery, which should have borne thy name! 
And as to the matter that brings thee hither, I pray thee, sire, 
come with me and see.” 

Then I thought we walked in the midst of an enchanted city 
on.the bank of a mighty river. Magnificent as a dream of 
Perciles, beautiful as a creation of Aladdin’s genii, it rose from 
the bloom of its embowering paradise like some phantom of the 
dawn that lifts its spires of light from the purpling shadows 
of the East. It shone like a wondrous lily in the garden of 
the Muses—a creation of the most. exquisite and advanced art 
representing the highest civilization to which man has yet 
attained, and symbolizing the grandeur, culture, wealth and 
power of the new world. It,was a festal city, built in commem- 
oration of a great event in the history of the Republic and 
dedicated to the progress of the human race. It was a university 
of man. ~ 

Its white halls and palaces were the temples of the arts and 
sciences deified, and the nations came from every clime to learn 
new things and, in exchange, to contribute each its own achieve- 
ments of the sum total of human knowledge. Darkest A frica— 
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child of the night—came. The daughter of the Nile, who saw 
the birth of the Sphinx and the glory of Cheops and the building 
of his mighty pyramids, who heard the first morning hymn from 
the stony lips of Memnon—Egypt, that holds the tomb and 
spoils of seventy centuries of human thought and action, came 
to learn and to worship in these temples of light and liberty. 
Asia—vVenerable mother of our race, who cradled it among the 
roses in the fruitful garden of Euphrates—came bearing the 
trophies, the hallowed memories and mystic lore of her dead 
civilizations. Europe—queen of the old world, heir and mistress 
of its treasures, gathered from the ages—came, like the Queen 
of Sheba, to prove and admire his wisdom and splendor and to 
make love to Uncle Sam. 

Oceania came with her offerings from far-off seas, and all 
the isles and archipelagoes came and brought their tributes. 
Canada—fair princess of the North—in royal state came bring- 
ing the fruits of her triumph. Alaska, from her palace of 
crystal within the icy circle of eternal mystery, came with her 
golden favors. And South America—emparadised under the 
shadow of her snow-capped Andes in zones of eternal summer, 
where roll the mighty Amazon, Orinoco and La Plata, and where 
God and Nature grew weary in bestowing their prodigal gifts— 
South America came burdened with her rare products of field 
and forest, mountain, plain and sea to do honor to her great 
sister of the North. 

A vast polytechnical school of object lessons, idea lessons 
and action lessons, it taught the theory in the practice and the 
practice in the theory. It taught not by the representation of 
things, but by the things themselves; not by describing and 
explaining how things are done, but by doing them. It taught 
the science of economics by producing and applying the useful, 
the science of. esthetics by producing the beautiful, the laws of 
harmony by producing harmony. Its curriculum was the science 
of nature, applied to the well-being of man. Its text-books were 
the machine-shop, the foundry, the factory, the furnace, the 
mine, the garden, the field, the forest, the stream, earth, air, sea 
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and heaven. It was an epitome of the human brain in its highest 
development of beneficence, of the soul in its sublimest aspira- 
tions towards the beautiful, of the heart in its broadest, noblest 
and most God-like benevolence. It was one of the great central 
ganglia of the world’s civilization, whose nerve fibres reached out 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, and along which Promethean 
fires flashed and throbbed with human thought. It was a mighty 
heart of industry, pulsing with steam and electricity, and radiat- 
ing a vast system of veins and arteries through which ebbed and 
flowed the tides of traffic and travel. 

It was a universal exposition of commerce, filled with 
examples—the best that art, skill and knowledge can create and 
Nature can produce. It was a world museum of arts and inven- 
tions from their birth through all the stages of evolution to 
date, in which one might read the economic and social history 
of man. It was a world museum of Nature, as well, teeming 
with the curiosities and wonders of the earth. It was a grand 
conservatory of the fine arts where the diviner part of man 
appeared in all its glory—for if there be aught in this world, 
outside or our holy religion, that is truly divine and not of the 
world, it is the genius of painting and sculpture, music and 
poetry. It seemed indeed a city of enchantments, for here the 
skill of the artisan was like the touch of legerdemain; here handi- 
craft shaped its work to the fastidious eye of elegance, utility 
bore the mold and impress of beauty; art assumed the glamor 
and mystery of magic, and science seemed to stand on the 
frontiers of the supernatural. The hum of its traffic, the rumble 
of its carriages and the tramp of its multitudes seemed mellowed 
and subdued into pleasing murmurs, and the sound of its vast 
industries was like the swell of music. 

This glorious dream city seemed but a single structure of 
many parts—a grand compages of palace and pavilion, of hall 
and pagoda, of column and architrave, of shaft and obelisk, of 
tower, minaret and dome, of statue, tree, shrub and flower, of 
garden, court and plaza, of fountain, cascade, canal and lagoon, 
whose limpid waters, vaulted and spanned by ethereal arch and 
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bridge, imaged forth from their magical depths the inverted 
splendors of another city and another heaven. We seemed to 
witness a transition of liberal arts into the fine arts; a flowering 
of architecture into poetry, music and romance; a metamorphosis 
of soul into matter; a metamorphosis of matter in soul! 


The,day now seemed nearing its close. The lingering sun- 
beams, shattered into the colors of the sunset by that invisible 
atmospheric prism that rims the horizon, painted sky and cloud 
and city as only the God of Nature can paint. The wondering 
admiral looked out upon the broad river, placid and majestic, 
its bosom aglow with the sunset glory and teeming with the 
swift argosies of commerce and travel. He gazed upon the 
rural landscape, now fading in the dreamy haze, and watched 
the flying trains—mighty cavarans of a rich continent—coursing 
to and fro like comets across the field of space. Then with 
greater astonishment he saw huge airships come and go like 
carrier doves, dropping from sky to earth as gently as descends 
the thistledown, then rising again above the empire of the clouds 
to sail away as swiftly as eagles above the Andean peaks. 

But darkness now had enfolded the scene, when suddenly 
at the touch of the electric angel the wondrous city flashed out 
in a blaze of glory whose radiant outlines against the black 
curtain of night shone like a phantom city built of stars! 

Loitering amid terraced paradises, now through interminable 
wildernesses of bloom, now over violet swards made self- 
luminous by the electrician’s magic and glinting like carpets of 
incomparable gems, now the translucent cascades whose tumbling 
waters seemed changed by the same miracle into opalescent wine, 
we ascended the enchanted steeps to its acropolis where loomed 
in silent majesty the temple of the new world. The magnificent 
pile towered into the night like the palace of Aladdin, laced and 
encrusted from peristyle to dome with jewels of flame. It 
was a structure of wondrous beauty, imprisoning in marble the 
architectural glory of the classic epochs, enriched and mellowed 
by the culture of modern genius. It was a shrine of the Muses, 
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devoted to the historic progress of man, and dedicated to the 
spirit of liberty. 

As we entered its grand portal we seemed to leave the world 
behind us and cross the threshold of the supernatural, for the 
scene before us was like a vision into some palace of supernal 
art filled with the creations of the immortal dreamers. An 
unearthly splendor flooded its lofty interior, radiating from 
what seemed a thousand giant pearls, aglow with hearts of 
fire that hung like planets from its fretted ceilings. It was a 
pantheon of the gods of the beautiful and the heroic, where 
sculptor’s chisel and painter’s brush had sung the epics of the 
ages and rehearsed the music and the dream on ceiling and 
panel and pediment and frieze; where storied marble fills the 
silent niche and illustrious actions crowd the pictured canvas 
and the frescoed wall. We saw here the drama of time, with 
its tragedy and comedy of human life, breathe and move and 
live again in stone and bronze and the lights and shadows and 
colors of the master’s palette. 

We saw the great past awake from its dust—its death quick- 
ened into life, its ruins rehabilitated in splendor; its glory 
resurgent, bursting into flower; its silence voiced with sound, 
its muteness tongued with eloquence. We saw all the summits 
of its greatness which mark the progress of man: the origin 
of the science of astronomy by the Chaldeans in the cradle of 
the race; the dawning of history and learning, and the useful 
arts in the land of the pyramids; the glory of Solomon in 
Palestine; the invention of the alphabet and the birth of navi- 
gation and commerce in Phoenicia; the rise of greater civiliza- 
tions in Greece and Italy, in the isles of the Aegean and the fair 
land of Hellas, mother of democracy, literature and the fine . 
arts, foster-mother of the beautiful in-romance and song and 
story, where music first fluttered from pandean pipes and danced 
hand in hand with Echo in green Arcadian pastures, where 
poetry sprang from the soul of Orpheus and sang her first 
numbers to his trembling harp among the Attic hills. 

We saw Athens rise like a dream of the Muses on the banks 
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of the Ilissus and become queen-mother of poets, philosophers, 
artists, statesmen, orators and warriors, unrivaled through al) 
the ages, whose achievements have influenced and shaped the 
language, literature and art of all the civilizations that have 
flourished in:all lands since the days of Pericles. We saw the 
greatness and majesty and might of the eternal city on the Tiber, 
and heard the clangor of her shields and the tramp of her con- 
quering legions in all the habitable earth then known. We saw 
her jurisprudence, her culture, and the genius of her civic 
institutions follow the eagle of Cesar from the Alps to the 
British Isles and lay in savage Europe the foundations of still 
grander and mightier states, whose invincible power, whose 
enlightened polity, whose literature, science, art and invention 
were destined to subdue and dominate the planet. 


“Most reverend father of America,” I said, “thou seest here 
the paths of progress and the course of empire. Thou hast 
surveyed all the heights of human greatness, all the depths of 
human degredation, and hast seen that every summit of achieve- 
ment and aspiration is a monument to liberty of thought and 
action, and that wherever men are freest they rise highest, and 
wherever most enslaved sink lowest in the scale of being. 

“Freedom is God’s atmosphere and light of the soul. In tne 
sunless gloom of the thick forest, the struggling flower is stunivd 
and dwarfed, perfumeless and colorless; in the deadly embrace 
of the poison-ivy the strangled oak withers and dies. So man- 
hood is dwarfed, declines and dies in the darkness and chains of 
slavery. The caged eagle droops, the fettered mind languishes ; 
as the one chafes and frets with longing to soar again to his 
imperial throne in the physical sky, so the other repines, impa- 
tient to mount to her ‘palace crystalline’ in the intellectual 
heavens. 

“ Before thee are the visible tokens of the liberty of which 
I speak. Behold this new empire of the free, of which thou 
wast a John the Baptist! Behold this child of the ages, this 
fair and generous fruit of Time’s gestation—for forty centuries 
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of travail; of blood and tears, of human hopes and aspirations ; 
forty centuries of persecution and martyrdom and prophecy; 
forty centuries of blows struck for liberty; forty centuries of 
intellectual and moral growth, of philosophy, of poetry and 
music, of art and invention (of these twenty centuries of 
Christianity) have solved the problems and wrought out the 
condftions of its being, and are but Time’s changeful moods that 
mark the long story of its genesis.” 

But in the midst of my speech I thought a jeweled hand 
touched the keys of the grand organ near by, and lo! the 
fountain of the great deep of harmony was broken. From its 
ten thousand gilded pipes welled up the glorious oratorio of 
the Messiah and floated through the enchanted building like the 
swell of some heavenly anthem through the Hall of Eternity. 
The face of Columbus seemed transfigured with an immortal 
beauty as, stretching out his hands in benediction, he exclaimed: 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

Then he vanished and the dream dissolved. 


VISIONS AND DREAMS 
(A Lecture) 


By Roserr L. Taytor 


The infinite wisdom of Almighty God has made a plane of 
intelligence and a horizon of happiness for every being in the 
universe, from the butterfly to the archangel. Every plane has 
its own horizon, narrowest and darkest on the lowest level but 
broad as the universe on the highest. Man stands on_ that 
wondrous plane where mortality and immortality meet. Below 
him is animal life, lighted only by the dim lamp of instinct; 
above him is spiritual life, illuminated by the light of reason and 
the glory of God. Below his is this old material world of 
rock and hill and vale and mountain; above him is the mysterious 
world of imagination, whose rivers are dreams, whose con- 
tinents are visions of beauty, and upon whose shadowy shores 
the surfs of phantom seas forever break. 

We hear the song of the cricket on the hearth and the joyful 
hum of the bees among the poppies; we hear the light-winged 
lark gladden the morning with her song and the silver-throated 
thrush warble in the tree top. What are these and all the sweet 
melodies we hear but echoes from the realm of visions and 
dreams? 

The humming bird, that swift fairy of the rainbow, fluttering 
down from the land of the sun when June scatters her roses 
northward, and poising on wings that never weary, kisses the 
nectar from the waiting flowers; how bright and beautiful is 
the horizon of his little life! How sweet is the dream of the 
covert in the deep mountain gorge to the trembling, panting deer 
in his flight before the hunter’s horn and the yelping hounds! 
How dear to the heart of the weary ox is the vision of green 
fields and splashing waters! And when the cows come home 
at sunset, fragrant with the breath of clover blossoms, how rich is 
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the feast of happiness when the frolicsome calf bounds forward 
to the flowing udder, and with his walling eyes reflecting whole 
acres of calf heaven and his little tail wiggling in speechless 
bliss, he draws his evening meal from nature’s commissariat! 
The snail lolls in his shell and thinks himself a king in the 
grandest palace in the world. And how brilliant is the horizon 
of the firefly when he winks his other eye! 

The red worm delves in the sod and dines on clay. He 
makes no after-dinner speeches, he never responds to a toast, 
but silently revels on in his dark banquet halls under the dank 
violets or in the rich mould by the river. But the red worm 
never reaches the goal of his “visions and dreams” until he is 
triumphantly impaled on the fishhook of the barefooted boy, 
who sees other visions and dreams other dreams of fluttering 
suckers in shining streams. And O, there is no thrill half so 
rapturous to the the barefooted boy as the thrill of a nibble! 

Two darkies sat on a rock on the bank of the river fishing. 
One was an old darkey, the other was a boy. The boy got a 
nibble; his foot slipped, and he fell headlong into the surging 
waters and began to float out to the middle of the stream, sink- 
ing and rising and strangling and crying for help. The old 
man hesitated on the rock for a moment, then he plunged in 
after the drowning boy, and after a desperate struggle landed 
his companion safely on shore. A passer-by ran up to the old 
darkey and patted him on the shoulder and said, “Old man, 
that was a noble deed in you to risk your life that way to save 
that good-for-nothing boy.” “Yes, boss,’ mumbled the old 
man, “I was ’bliged to save dat nigger; he had all de bait in his 
pocket.” 


Not long ago I wandered back to the scenes of my boyhood, 
on my father’s plantation on the bank of the river, in the beau- 
tiful land of my native mountains. JI rambled again in the 
familiar woods with my rifle on my shoulder. I sat on the old 
familiar logs amid the falling leaves of autumn and heard the 
squirrels bark and shake the branches as they jumped from tree 
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to tree. I heard the katydid sing and the whippoorwill, and the 
deep bass-profundo of the bullfrog on the bank of the pond. 
I heard the drumming of a pheasant and the hoot of a wise 
old owl away over in “Sleepy Hollow.” I heard the tinkling 
of bells on the distant hills, sweetly mingling with the happy 
chorus of the song birds in their evening serenade. Every living 
creature Seemed to be chanting a hymn of praise to its God, 
and as I sat there and listened to the weird, wild harmonies, a 
vision of the past opened before me. I thought I was a boy 
again and played around the cabins of the old-time darkies and 
heard them laugh and sing and tell their stories as they used to 
long ago. My hair stood on ends again (I was afflicted with 
hair when I was a boy), and the chills played up and down my 
back when I remembered old Uncle Rufus’ story of the panthers. 
He said: 

“Many years ago Mos Jeems wuz a-gwyne along de path by 
de graveyard, late in de evenin’, an’ bless de Lo’d, all of a sudden 
he looked up an’ dar was a painter crouchin’ down befoah ’im, 
pattin’ de groun’ wid ’is tail an’ ready to spring. Mos Jeems 
wheeled to run, an’ bless de Lo’d, dar was anudder painter, 
crouchin’ an’ pattin’ de groun’ wid his tail in de path behin’ him 
an’ ready to spring. An’ bofe ov dem painters sprung at de 
same time right toards Mos Jeems’s head; Mos Jeems jumped 
to one side an’ dem painters come togedder in de air. An’ dey 
wuz a-gwyne so fast an’ dey struck each udder with sich turble 
ambition dat instid ov comin’ down, dey went up. An’ bless 
de Lo’d, Mos Jeems stood dar an’ watched dem painters go on 
up an’ up an’ up till dey went clean out o’ sight, a-fightin’. An’ 
bless de Lo’d, de hair wuz a-fallin’ for three days, which fulfills 
de word ov de Scripchah whar it reads, ‘De young men shall 
dream dreams an’ de ole men shall see visions.’ ” 

I remembered the tale Uncle Solomon used to tell about the 
first convention that was ever held in the world. He said: 

“Tt wuz a convenchun ov de animils. Brudder fox wuz dar, 
an’ brudder wolf, an’ brudder rabbit, an’ all de rest ov de animil 
kingdom wuz geddered togedder fur to settle some questions 
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consarnin’ de happiness ov de animil kingdom. De first question 
dat riz befoah de convenchun wuz how dey should vote. 
Brudder coon he took de floah an’ moved dat de convenchun 
vote by raisin’ der tails, whereupon brudder ’possum riz wid 
a grin ov disgust an’ said, ‘Mr. Chaiahman, I’s unanimous 
opposed to dat moshun! Brudder coon wants dis convenshun 
to vote by raisin’ der tails, kaze brudder coon’s got a ring-striped 
an’ streaked tail an’ wants to show it befoah de convenshun. 
Brudder coon knows dat de ’possum is afflicted wid an ole black, 
rusty tail, an’ I consider dat moshun an insult to de ’possum 
race; an’ besides dat, Mr. Chaiahman, ef you passes dis moshun 
fur to vote by raisin’ yo’ tails, de billygoat’s already voted.” 

I sometimes think that Uncle Solomon’s homely story of 
the goat would be a splendid illustration of some of our modern 
politicians. It is difficult to tell which side of the question they 
are on. 

I remember the yarn Uncle Yaddie once spun at the expense 
of Uncle Rastus. Rastus looked sour, and said, “You bettah 
not go too fur; I'll tell about dem watermillions what disappeared 
from Marse Landon’s watermillion patch.” But Uncle Yaddie 
was undismayed by the threatened attack upon his own record, 
and he said: “Some time ago Rastus concluded to go into 
de egg bizness, an’ he prayed to de Lo’d to send ’im some hens; 
but somehow or nudder de hens nebber come, an’ den he prayed 
to de Lo’d to send him after de hens, an’ lo an’ behold, nex’ 
mo’nin’ his lot wuz full 0’ chickens.” He said: “Rastus fixed 
de nestiz and waited an’ waited fo’ de hens to lay, but some- 
how er nudder de hens wouldn’t lay dat summer at all, an’ 
Rastus kep’ gittin’ madder an’ madder till one day de ole rooster 
hopped up on de porch an’ began to flop his wings an’ crow. 
Rastus looked at him sideways an’ muttered, ‘Yes, floppin’ yo’ 
wings an’ crowin’ aroun’ heah like an ole fool an’ you cain’t 
lay a egg to save yo’ life.’ ” 

The darkies fell over on the floor and everybody laughed 
except Rastus; but to appease his wrath Uncle Yaddie rolled 
out a big “watermillion” from under the bed, which lighted 
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up the face of the frowning old darkey with smiles, and as 
the luscious red pulp melted away in his mouth he cut the pigeon 
wing in the middle of the floor and sang like a mocking bird: 


“Oh, de honeymoon am sweet, 
De chicken am good, 
De ’possum it am very, very fine; 
4 But give me, oh, give me— 
Oh, how I wish you would— 
Dat watermillion hangin’ on de vine!” 


Then old Uncle Newt resined his bow and the welkin rang 
with the music of the fiddle. There I sat in the old familiar 
woods and dreamed of the happy long ago, until a gang of 
blackbirds spluttering in a neighboring tree top woke me. And 
when I rose from the log and threw myself into the shape of 
an interrogation point, and touched the trigger, at the crack of 
my rifle old bullfrog shot into the pond, the hoot owl scooted into 
his castle in the trunk of an old hollow tree, the blackbirds cut 
the asymptote of a hyperbolical curve in the air, the squirrel fell 
to the ground at my feet with a bullet through his brain, and 
there was silence. Silence in the frog pond, silence in the trees, 
silence in “Sleepy Hollow,” silence all around me. I shouldered 
my rifle and wended my way back to the old homestead on the 
bank of the river, and silence was there. The voices of the 
happy long ago were hushed. The old-time darkies were sleep- 
ing on the hill close by the spot where my father sleeps. The 
moss-covered bucket was gone from the well. The old barn 
sheds had creeled; the old house where I was born was silent 
and deserted. 

As I looked upon these scenes of my earliest recollection I 
was softened and subdued into a sweet, pensive sorrow, which 
only the happiest and holiest associations of bygone years can 
call into being. 

There are times in our lives when grief lies heaviest on the 
soul, when memory weeps, when gathering clouds of mournful 
melancholy pour out their floods and drown the heart in tears. 

O, beautiful isle of memory, lighted by ‘the morning star 
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of life, where the roses bloom by the door, where the robins 
sing among the apple blossoms, where bright waters ripple in 
eternal melody! There are echoes of song that are sung no 
more, tender words spoken by lips that are dust, blessings from 
hearts that are still! There’s a useless cradle and a broken 
doll, a sunny tress and an empty garment folded away! There’s 
a lock of silver hair and an unforgotten prayer, and mother is 
sleeping there! 


Under the shades of the sycamores on my father’s old farm 
I used to dream of the years to come. JI looked through a vista 
blooming with pleasures, fruiting with achievements and beau- 
tiful as the cloud-isles of the sunset. The siren Ambition sat 
beside me and fired my young heart with her prophetic song. 
She dazzled me and charmed me and soothed me into sweet, 
fantastic reveries. She touched me and bade me look into the 
wondrous future. The bow of promise spanned it. Hope was 
enthroned there and smiled like an angel of light. Under that 
shining arch lay the goal of my fondest aspirations. Visions 
of wealth and laurels and applauding thousands crowded the 
horizon of my dream. I saw the capitol of the republic, that 
white-columned Pantheon of Liberty, lifting its magnificent pile 
from the midst of the palaces and parks, the statues and monu- 
ments of the most beautiful city in the world. Infatuated with 
this viston of earthly glory I bade adieu to home and its dreams, 
seized the standard of a great political party, and rushed into 
the turmoil and tumult of the heated campaign. Unable to 
bear the armor of a Saul, I went forth to do battle armed with 
a fiddle, a pair of saddlebags, a plug horse and the eternal truth. 
There was the din of conflict by day on the hustings, there was 
the sound of revelry by night in the cabins. The midnight stars 
twinkled to the music of the merry fiddle, and the hills resounded 
with the clatter of dwindling shoe soles as the mountain lads 
and lassies danced the hours away in the good old-time Virginia 
reel. I rode among the mountain fastnesses like the knight of 
the woeful figure, mounted on my prancing “Rozinante,”’ every- 
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where charging the windmill of the opposing party ; and wherever 
I drew rein the mountaineers swarmed from far and near to 
witness the bloodless battle of the contending candidates in the 
arena of joint discussion. My learned competitor, bearing the 
shield of “protection to American labor,” and armed to the teeth 
with mighty argument, hurled himself upon me with the fury 
ofalion. His blows descended like thunderbolts, and the welkin 
tang with cheers when his lance went shivering to the center. 
His logic was appalling, his imagery was sublime. His tropes 
and similes flashed like the drawn blades of charging cavalry, 
and with a flourish of trumpets his grand effort culminated in 
a splendid tribute to the republic, crowned with Goldsmith’s 
beautiful metaphor: 


“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though ’round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


' 


I received the charge of the enemy with poised lance and 
visor down. I deluged the tall cliff under a flood of “mountain 
eloquence,’ which poured from my patriotic lips like molasses 
pouring from the bunghole of the universe. I mounted the 
American eagle and soared among the stars. I scraped the skies 
and cut the black illimitable far out beyond the orbit of Uranus, 
and I reached the climax of my triumphant flight with a hyper- 
bole that eclipsed Goldsmith’s metaphor, unhorsed the foe and 
left him stunned upon the field. Thus I soared: 

“T stood upon the seashore and with a frail reed in my hand 
I wrote in the sand, ‘My country, I love thee!’ A mad wave 
came rushing by and wiped out the fair impression. Cruel 
wave, treacherous sand, frail reed, I said, I hate ye! I'll trust 
ye no more, but with a giant arm I'll reach to the coast of 
Norway and pluck its tallest pine and dip it in the crater of 
Vesuvius and write upon the burnished heavens, ‘My country, 
I love thee !’—and I’d like.to see any durned wave rub that out!” 

Between the long intervals of argument my speech grinned 
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with anecdotes like a basket full of ‘possum heads. The fiddle 
played its part. The people did the rest, and I carved upon 
the tombstone of the demolished knight these tender words: 


“Tread softly ’round this sacred heap— 

It guards ambition’s restless sleep, 

Whose greed for place ne’er did forsake him— 
Don’t mention office, or you’ll wake him.” 


I reached the goal of my visions and dreams under that 
colossal dome whose splendors are shadowed in the broad river 
that flows by the shrine of Mt. Vernon. I sat amid the con- 
fusion and uproar of the parliamentary struggles of the lower 
branch of the Congress of the United States. “Sunset” Cox, 
with his beams of wit and humor, convulsed the House and 
shook the galleries. Alexander Stephens, one of the last totter- 
ing monuments of the glory of the old South, still lingered on 
the floor, where in bygone years the battles of his vigorous 
manhood were fought. I saw in the Senate an assemblage of 
the grandest men since the days of Webster and Clay. Conkling, 
the intellectual Titan, the Apollo of manly form and grace, 
thundered there. The “Plumed Knight,” that grand incarna- 
tion of mind and magnetism, was at the zenith of his glory. 
Edmunds and Zack Chandler and the brilliant and learned 
jurist, Mat Carpenter, were there. Thurman, “the noblest 
old Roman of them all,” was there with his famous bandanna 
handkerchief. The immortal Ben Hill, the idol of the South, 
and Lamar, the gifted orator and highest type of Southern 
chivalry, were there. Garland and Morgan and Harris and 
Coke were there, and Beck with his sledge-hammer intellect. 
It was an arena of opposing gladiators more magnificent and 
majestic than was ever witnessed in the palmiest days of the 
Roman Empire. There were giants in the Senate in those 
days, and when they clashed shields and measured swords in 
debate the Capitol trembled and the nation thrilled in every - 
nerve. 

But how like the ocean’s ebb and flow are the restless tides 
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of politics. These scenes of grandeur and glory soon dissolved 
from my view like a dream. I “saved the country” for only 
two short years. My competitor proved a lively corpse. He 
burst forth from the tomb like a locust from its shell and 
came buzzing to the national Capitol with “war on his wings.” 
I went buzzing back to the mountains to dream again under 
the sycamofes, and there a new ambition was kindled in my 
soul. A new vision opened before me. I saw another capitol 
rise on the bank of the Cumberland, overshadowing the tomb 
of Polk and close by the Hermitage, where reposes the sacred 
dust of Andrew Jackson, and I thought if I could only reach 
the exalted position of Governor of the old Volunteer State I 
would then have gained the sum of life’s honors and happiness. 
But lo! another son of my father and mother was dreaming 
there under the same old sycamores. We had dreamed together 
in the same trundle-bed and often kicked each other out. 
Together we had seen visions of pumpkin pie and pulled hair 
for the biggest slice. Together we had smoked the first cigar 
and together learned to play the fiddle. But now the dreams 
of our manhood clashed. Relentless fate had decreed that 
“York must contend with Lancaster” in the War of the Roses; 
and with flushed cheeks and throbbing hearts we eagerly entered 
the field, his shield bearing the red rose, mine the white. It 
was a contest of principles free from the wormwood and gall 
of personalities, and when the multitude of partisans gathered 
at the hustings, a white rose on every Democratic bosom, a red 
rose on every Republican breast, in the midst of a wilderness 
of flowers, there was many a tilt and many a loud huzzah, But 
when the clouds of war had cleared away I looked upon the 
drooping red rose on the bosom of the vanquished knight and 
thought of the first speech my mother ever taught me: 


“Man’s a vapor, full of woes— 
Cuts a caper—down he goes!” 


The white rose triumphed, but the shadow is fairer than 
the substance. The pathway of ambition is marked at every 
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mile with the grave of some sweet pleasure, slain by the hand 
of sacrifice. It bristles with thorns planted by the fingers of 
envy and hate; and as we climb the rugged heights, behind us 
lie our bloody footprints, before us tower still greater heights, 
scarred by tempests and wrapped in eternal snow. Like the 
edelweiss of the Alps, ambition’s pleasures bloom in the chill 
air of perpetual frost, and he who reaches the summit will 
look down with longing eyes on the humbler plain of life below 
and wish his feet had never wandered from its warmer sunshine 
and sweeter flowers. 


But let us not forget that it is better for us and better for 
the world that we dream, and that we tread the thorny paths 
and climb the weary steeps and leave our bloody tracks behind 
in the pursuit of our dreams. For in their extravagant con- 
ceptions lie the germs of human government and invention and 
discovery ; and from their mysterious vagaries springs the motive 
power of the world’s progress. Our civilization is the evolution 
of dreams. The rude tribes of primeval men dwelt in caves 
until some unwashed savage dreamed that damp caverns and 
unholy smells were not in accord with the principles of hygiene. 
It dawned upon his mighty intellect that one flat stone would 
lie on top of another, and that a little mud, aided by Sir 
Isaac Newton’s law of gravitation, would hold them together, 
and that walls could be built in the form of a quadrangle. Here 
was the birth of architecture. And thus from the magical 
dreams of this unmausoleumed barbarian. was evolved the home 
—the best and sweetest evolution of man’s civilization. 

John Howard Payne touched the tenderest chord that vibrates 
in the great heart of all humankind when he gave to immortality 
his song of “Home, Sweet Home,” and thank God the grand 
mansions and palaces of the rich do not hold all the happiness 
and nobility of this world. There are millions of humble 
cottages where virtue resides in the warmth and purity of vestal © 
fires and where contentment dwells like perpetual summer. 

The Antediluvians plowed with a forked stick, with one 
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prong for the beam and the other for the scratcher; and the 
plowboy and his sleepy ox had no choice of prongs to hitch to. 
It was all the same to Adam whether “Buck” was yoked to the 
beam or the scratcher. But some noble Cincinnatus dreamed 
of the burnished plowshares, genius wrought his dream into 
steel, and now the polished Oliver chill slices the earth like a 
hot knife plowing a field of Jersey butter, and the modern gang 
plow, bearing upon its wheels the gloved and umbrella’d leader 
of the Populist party, plows up the whole face of the earth in 
a single day. 

What a wonderful workshop is the brain of man! Its noise- 
less machinery cuts and carves and moulds in the imponderable 
material of ideas. It works its endless miracles through the 
brawny arm of labor and the deft fingers of skill, and the 
world moves forward by its magic. Aladdin rubbed his lamp 
and the shadowy genii of fable performed impossible wonders. 
The dreamer of today rubs his fingers through his hair and 
the genii of his intellect work miracles which eclipse the most 
extravagant fantasies of the “Arabian Nights.” A dreamer 
saw the imprisoned vapor throw open the lid of a teakettle, 
and lo! a steam engine came puffing from his brain. And now 
many a huge monster of Corliss — beautiful as a vision of 
Archimedes and smooth in movement as a wheeling planet— 
sends its thrill of life and power through mammoth plants of 
humming machinery. The fiery courser of the steel-bound 
track shoots over hill and plain like a midnight meteor through 
the fields of heaven, outstripping the wind. A dreamer carried 
about in his brain a great leviathan. It was launched upon 
the billows, and like some colossal swan the palatial steamship 
now sweeps in majesty through the blue wastes of old ocean. 

Six hundred years before Christ some old Greek discovered 
electricity by rubbing a piece of amber, and, unable to grasp 
the mystery, he called it soul. His discovery slept for’ more 
than two thousand years until it awoke in the dreams of Galvani 
and Volta and Benjamin Franklin. In the morning of the 
nineteenth century the sculptor and scientist, Morse, saw in his 
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dreams phantom lightnings leap across continents and oceans, 
and felt the pulse of thunder beat as it came bounding over 
threads of iron that girdled the earth. In each throb he read 
a human thought. The electric telegraph emerged from his 
brain like Minerva from the brow of Jove, and the world received 
a fresh baptism of light and glory. 

In a few more years we will step over the threshold of the 
twentieth century. What greater wonders will the dreamers 
yet unfold? It may be that another magician, greater even 
than Edison, the “Wizard of Menloe Park,” will rise up and 
coax the very laws of nature into easy compliance with his 
unheard-of dreams. I think he will construct an electric rail- 
way in the form of a huge tube and call it the “electro-scoot,” 
and passengers will enter it in New York and touch a button 
and arrive in San Francisco two hours before they started. I 
think a new discovery will be made by which the young man 
of the future may stand at his “kiss-o-phone” in New York and 
kiss his sweetheart in Chicago with all the delightful sensations 
of “the aforesaid and the same.” I think some Leibig will 
reduce foods to their last analysis, and, by an ultimate con- 
centration of their elements, will enable the man of the future 
to carry a year’s provisions in his vest pocket. The sucking 
dude will store his rations in the head of his cane, and the com- 
missary department of a whole army will consist of a mule and 
a pair of saddlebags. A trainload of cabbage will be trans- 
ported in a sardine box and a thousand fat Texas cattle in an 
oyster can. Power will be condensed from a forty-horse engine 
to a quart cup. Wagons will roll by the power in their axles, 
and the cushions of our buggies will cover the force that propels 
them. The armies of the future will fight with chained light- 
ning, and the battlefield will become so hot and unhealthy that 

“He who fights and runs away 
Will never fight another day.” 

Some dreaming Icarus will perfect the flying machine, and 
upon the aluminum wings of the swift Pegasus of the air the 
light-hearted society girl will sail among the stars, and 
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“Behind some dark cloud, where no one is allowed, 
Make love to the man in the moon.” 
The rainbow will be converted into a Ferris wheel; all men 
will be bald-headed; the women will run the government—and 
then I think the end of time will be near at hand. 


I heard,a song of love, and tenderness, and sadness, and 
beauty sweeter than the song of a nightingale. It was breathed 
from the soul of Robert Burns. I heard a song of deepest 
passion surging like the tempest-tossed waves of the sea. It 
was the restless spirit of Lord Byron. I heard a mournful 
melody of despairing love, full of that wild, mad, hopeless 
longing of a bereaved soul which the midnight raven mocked 
at with that bitterest of all words—“Nevermore.” It was the 
weird threnody of the brilliant but ill-starred Poe, who like a 
meteor blazed but for a moment, dazzling a hemisphere, and 
then went out forever in the darkness of death: 

Then I was exalted and lifted into the serene sunlight of 
peace as I listened to the spirit of faith pouring out in the songs 
of our own immortal Longfellow. 

With Milton I walked the scented isles of long-lost Paradise 
and caught the odor of its bloom and the swell of its music. 
He led me through its rose brakes, and under the vermilion and 
flame of its orchids and honeysuckles, down to the margin of 
the limpid river, where the waterlilies slept in fadeless beauty 
and the lotus nodded to the rippling waves; and there, under 
a bridal arch of orange blossoms, cordonned by palms and many- 
colored flowers, I saw a vision of bliss and beauty from which 
Satan turned away with an envy that stabbed him with pangs 
unfelt before in hell. It was earth’s first vision of wedded love. 

But the horizon of Shakespeare was broader than them all. 
There is no depth which he has not sounded, no height which 
he has not measured. He walked in the gardens of the intel- 
lectual gods and gathered sweets for the soul from a thousand 
unwithering flowers. He caught music from the spheres and 
beauty from ten thousand fields of light. His brain was a 
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mighty loom. His genius gathered and classified; his imagina- 
tion spun and wove. The flying shuttle of his fancy delivered 
to the warp of wisdom and philosophy the shining threads spun 
from the fibres of human hearts and human experience, and 
with his wondrous woof of pictured tapestries he clothed all 
thought in the bridal robes of immortality. His mind was a 
resistless flood that deluged the world of literature with his 
glory. The succeeding poets are but survivors as by the ark, 
and, like the ancient dove, they gather and weave into garlands 
only the “flotsam and jetsam” of beauty which floats on the 
bosom of the Shakespearean flood. 

O Shakespeare, archangel of poetry! The light from thy 
wings drowns the stars and flashes ye glory on the civilizations. 
of the whole world! 


“Unwearied, unfettered, unwatched, unconfined, 

Be my spirit like thee in the world of the mind— 
No leaning for earth e’er to weary its flight, 

But fresh as thy pinions in regions of light.” 


All honor to the poets, and philosophers, and painters, and 
sculptors, and musicians of the world! They are its honey 
bees, its song birds, its carrier doves, its ministering angels. 


I walked with Gibbon and Hume through the sombre halls 
of the past, and caught visions of the glory of the classic 
republics and empires that flourished long ago and whose very 
dust is still eloquent with the story of departed greatness. The 
spirit of genius lingers there still like the fragrance of roses 
faded and gone. 

I thought I heard the harp of Pindar and the impassioned 
song of the dark-eyed Sappho. I thought I heard the lofty 
epic of the blind Homer rushing on in the red tide of battle, 
and the divine Plato discoursing like an oracle in his academic 
shades. 

The canvas spoke and the marble breathed when Apelles 
painted and Phidias carved. 
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I stood with Angelo and saw him chisel his dreams from 
the marble. EF saw Raphael spread his visions of beauty in 
immortal colors. I sat under the spirit of Paganini’s power; 
the flow of his melody turned the very air to music. I thought 
I was in the presence of Divinity as I listened to the warbles 
and murmurs and the ebb and flow of the silver tides from his 
violin, andI said: Music is the dearest gift of God to man. 
The sea, the forest, the field and the meadow are the very foun- 
tain heads of music. I believe that Mozart, and Mendelssohn, 
and Schubert, and Verdi, and all the great masters caught their 
sweetest dreams from nature’s musicians. I think their richest 
airs of mirth and gladness and joy were stolen from the purling 
rivulet and the rippling river. I believe their grandest inspira- 
tions were born of the tempest and the thunder and the rolling 
billows of the angry ocean. 


I sat on the grassy brink of a mountain stream in the 
gathering twilight of evening. The shadowy woods around me 
became a great theatre. The greensward before me was its 
stage. The tinkling bell of a passing herd rang up the curtain, 
and I sat there all alone in the hush of the dying day and listened 
to a concert of nature’s musicians who sing as God has taught 
them to sing. The orchestra opened with a grand flourish. The 
katydid led off with a trombone solo; the cricket chimed in with 
his E flat cornet; the bumblebee played on his violoncello, and 
the jaybird laughed with his piccolo; the jar-fly clashed his 
tinkling cymbal, and the woodpecker rattled his kettle drum. 
The music swelled to grandeur with the deep bass horn of the 
big black beetle, and sank into soulful sweetness with the 
oriole’s leading violin. The mocking bird’s flute brought me 
to tears of rapture, and the screech owl’s fife made me want 
to fight. The tree-frog blew his alto horn, and the locust 
jingled his tambourine. The tide of melody rolled along like 
a sparkling river, but the buzzard lowered his baton and the 
music sank into a soft and gentle flow, when Signor Bulle- 
froggio, the world-renowned basso, hopped upon the stage and 
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sang a melody from the new opera of “Visions and Dreams’”— 
“Rocked in the cradle of the deep—jugger-um.” Then the 
renowned tenor, Herr Von Grasshopper, appeared on the stage 
with a hop, skip and a jump and rendered his difficult but merry 
lines, composed in his honor by his admiring friend, Professor 
Turkey Gobbler. But while he sang Professor Gobbler slipped 
up behind him with open mouth and Her Von Grasshopper 
vanished from the footlight forevermore. 

In the midst of the concert, from a neighboring field, a 
mountain swain homeward on his weary plow horse passed. 
The plodding steps and jingling chains kept time to the music 
of the orchestra in sweet accompaniment with the plowman as 
he sang his simple love song: 

“Way down in some lonesome valley, in some lonesome place 

Whur the night bird doth whistle, his notes to increase, 

T’ll think of purty Saro, whose waist are so neat, 

For I want no better pastime than to be with my sweet.” 

Then I saw a lassie standing among the hollyhocks. The 
youth had paused before the door of a happy mountain home. I 
saw him slip his arm around “something,” and heard a suspicious 
smack, like the squeak of a new boot. The lassie vanished in 
the cabin, the lad vanished over the hill, and as he vanished he 
swung his hat in the shadows and continued to sing. And the 
birds inclined their heads to listen to his song as it died away 
on the drowsy summer air. 

That night I slept in a mansion. But I closed my eyes on 
“garnished rooms to dream of meadows and clover blooms” 
and love among the hollyhocks. While I dreamed I was sere- 
naded by a band of mosquitoes, and this is the song they sang 
above my pillow: — ; 


“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber— 
Holy angels guard your bed— 

Heavenly ‘skeeters’ without number 
Buzzing ’round your old bald head.” 


There is no land on earth which has produced such quaint 
and curious characters as the great mountainous regions of the 
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South, and yet no country has produced nobler or brainier men. 

When I was a barefooted boy my grandfather’s old grist 
mill was the Mecca of the mountaineers. They gathered there 
on the rainy days to talk politics and religion, and to drink 
“mountain dew,” and fight. Adam Wheezer was a tall, spindle- 
shanked old settler, as dark as an Indian, and he wore a broad 
hungry grin that always grew broader at the sight of a fat 
sheep. The most prominent trait of Adam’s character, next to 
his love of mutton, was his bravery. He stood in the mill one 
day with his empty sack under his arm, as usual, when Bert 
Linch, the bully of the mountains, with an eye like a game 
rooster’s, walked up to him and said: “Adam, you’ve bin 
a-slanderin’ of me, an’ I’m a-gwyne to give you a thrashin’.” 
He seized Adam by the throat and backed him under the meal 
spout. Adam opened his mouth to squall and it spouted meal 
like a whale. He made a surge for breath and liberty and 
tossed Bert away like a feather. Then he shot out of the mill 
door like a rocket, leaving his old, battered plug hat and one 
prong of his coat tail in the hands of the enemy. He ran 
through the creek and knocked it dry as he went. He made 
a bee line for my grandfather’s house, a quarter of a mile away, 
on the hill. He burst into the sitting room, covered with meal 
and panting like a bellowsed horse, frightening my grandmother 
almost into hysterics. The old lady screamed and shouted, 
“What in the world is the matter, Adam?” Adam replied, 
“That there durned Bert Linch is down yonder a-tryin’ to raise 
a fuss with me.” 

But every dog has his day. Brother Billy Patterson 
preached from the door of the mill on the following Sunday. 
It was his first sermon in that neck of the woods, and he 
began his ministrations with a powerful discourse, hurling his 
anathemas against Satan and sin and every kind of wickedness. 
He denounced whiskey. He branded the bully as a brute and 
a moral coward, and impersonated Bert, having witnessed his 
battle with Adam. This was too much for the champion. He 
resolved to thrash Brother Patterson, and in a few days they 
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met at the mill. Bert squared himself and said: “Parson, you 
had your turn last Sunday —it’s mine today. Pull off that 
broadcloth an’ take your medicine. I’m a-gwyne to suck the 
morrow out’n them ol’ bones o’ yourn.” The pious preacher 
pleaded for peace, but without avail. At last he said: “Then 
if nothing but a fight will satisfy you, will you allow me to 
kneel down and say my prayer before we fight?” “Oh, yes, 
that’s all right, parson,” said Bert. “But cut your prayer short, 
for I’m a-gwyne to give you a good, sound thrashin’.” The 
preacher knelt and thus began to pray: “Oh, Lord, thou knowest 
that when I killed Bill Cummings, and John Brown, and Jerry 
Smith, and Levi Bottles that I did it in self-defense. Thou 
knowest, O Lord, that when I cut the heart out of young Sliger 
and strewed the ground with the brains of Paddy Miles that it 
was forced upon me, and that I did it in great agony of soul. 
And now, O Lord, I am about to be forced to put in his coffin 
this poor, miserable wretch who has attacked me here today. 
O Lord, have mercy upon his soul and take care of his helpless 
widow and orphans when he is gone.” And he rose, whetting 
his knife on his shoe sole and singing: 


“Hark from the tomb a doleful sound— 
Mine ears attend the ery.” 


But when he looked around Bert was gone. There was 
nothing in sight but a little cloud of dust, far up the road, 
following in the wake of the vanishing champion. 


During the great revival which followed Brother Patterson’s 
first sermon and effective prayer, the hour for the old-fashioned 
Methodist love feast arrived. Old Brother Estep, in his enthusi- 
asm on such occasions, sometimes “stretched his blanket.’ It 
was his glory to get up a sensation among the brethren. He 
rose and said: “Brethren, while I was walkin’ in my gyardin 
late yisterday evenin’, a-meditatin’ on the final end of the world, 
I looked up an’ I seed Gabriel rise his silver trumpet, which 
was about fifty feet long, to his blazin’ lips, and I hearn him 
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give it a toot that knocked me into the fence corner an’ shuck 
the very taters out’n the ground.” “Tut-tut,” said the old par- 
son. ‘Don’t talk that way in this meeting. We all know you 
didn’t hear Gabriel blow his trumpet.” The old man’s wife 
jumped to her feet to help her husband out, and said: “Now, 
parson, you set down. Don’t you dispute John’s word that 
away—he “mout a-hearn a toot or two.” 


The sideboard of those good old times would have thrown 
the Prohibition candidate of today into spasms. It sparkled 
with cut glass decanters full of the juices of corn and rye and 
apple. The old squire of the mill “deestrict’” had as many 
sweet buzzing friends as any flower garden or cider press in 
Christendom. The most industrious bee that sucked at the 
squire’s sideboard was old “Wamper-Jaw.” His mouth reached 
from ear to ear and was inlaid with huge gums as red as 
vermilion, and when he laughed it had the appearance of 
lightning. 

On the triumphant day of the squire’s re-election to his 
great office, when every thing was lovely and “the goose hung 
high,” he was surrounded by a large crowd of his fellow-citizens ; 
and Thomas Jefferson, in his palmiest days, never looked grander 
than did the squire on this occasion. He was attired in his 
best suit of homespun—the choicest product of his wife’s dye pot. 
His immense vest, with its broad, luminous stripes, checked the 
rotundity of his ample stomach like the lines of latitude and 
longitude, and resembled a half-finished map of the United 
States. His blue jeans coat covered his body as the waters 
cover the face of the great deep, and its huge collar encircled 
the back of his head like belts of light around a planet. 

The squire was regaling his friends with his latest side- 
splitting jokes. Old “Wamper-Jaw” threw himself back in 
his chair and exploded with peal after peal of laughter. But 
suddenly he looked around and said: ‘“Gentulmen, my jaw’s 
flew out’n jint.” His comrades seized him and pulled him all 
over the yard trying to get it back. Finally old “Wamper-Jaw” 
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mounted his mule and with pounding heels rode like Tam 
O’Shanter to the nearest doctor, who lived two miles away. 
The doctor gave his jaw a mysterious yank and it popped back 
into socket. “‘Wamper-Jaw” rushed back to join in the festivi- 
ties at the squire’s. The glasses were filled again, another side- 
splitting joke was told, and another peal of laughter went ’round, 
when ‘“Wamper-Jaw” threw his hand to his face and said: 
“Gentulmen, she’s out agin!’ There was another hasty ride 
for the doctor. But in the years that followed ‘“‘Wamper-Jaw” 
was never known to laugh aloud. On the most hilarious 
occasions he merely showed his gums. 


How many millions dream on the lowest plains of life! 
How few ever reach the highest and, like stars of the first 
magnitude, shed their light upon the pathway of the marching 
centuries! What multitudes there are whose horizons are 
lighted with visions and dreams of the flesh-pots and soup 
bowls, whose Falstaffan aspirations never rise above the fat 
things of this earth, and whose ear flaps are forever inclined 
forward, listening for the dinner bells: 


“The bells, bells, bells— 

What a world of pleasure their harmony foretells— 
The bells, bells, bells—bells, bells, bells— 

The tintinnabulation of the dinner bells.” 


In my native mountains there once lived one of these old 
gluttonous dreamers. I think he was the champion eater of 
the world. Many a time I have seen him at my grandfather’s 
table, and the viands and batter-cakes vanished “like the base- 
less fabric of a vision”—he left “not a wreck behind’— but one 
day, in the voracity of his sharklike appetite, he unforunately 
undertook too large a contract for the retirement of an immense 
slice of ham. It scraped its way down his esophagus for about 
two inches and lodged as tightly as a bullet in a rusty gun. His 
prodigious Adam’s apple suddenly shot up to his chin, his eyes 
protruded, and his purple neck craned and shortened by turns 
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like a trombone in full blast. He scrambled from the table 
and pranced about the room like a horse with blind staggers. 
My grandfather sprang at him and delt him blow after blow 
in the back which sounded like the blows of a mallet on a dry 
hide, but the ham wouldn’t budge. The old man ran out into 
the yard and seized a plank about three feet long and rushed 
into the r6om with it drawn. “Now, William,” said he, “get 
down on your all-fours.” William got down. “Now, William, 
when I hit, you swallow.” He hit and it popped like a Win- 
chester rifle. William shot into the corner of the room like a 
shell from a mortar, but in a moment he was seated at his place 
at the table again with a broad grin on his face. “Is it down, 
William ?” shouted the old man. “Yes, Mr. Haynes, the durned 
thing’s gone. Please pass the ham.” 

I thought how vividly that old glutton illustrated the fools 
who, in their efforts to gulp down the sensual pleasures of this 
world, choke the soul; and nothing but the clapboard of hard 
experience, well laid on, can dislodge the ham and restore the 
equilibrium. 


A little below the glutton lies the plane of the drunkard, 
whose visions and dreams are bounded by the horizon of a 
still-tub. “A little wine for the stomach’s sake is good,” but 
in the trembling hand of a drunkard every crimson drop that 
glows in the cup is crushed from the roses that once bloomed 
on the cheeks of some helpless woman; every phantom of beauty 
that dances in it is a devil; and yet millions quaff and, with a 
hideous laugh, go staggering to the grave. 

Were you never regaled with the story of the midnight vision 
of the drunkard? His friends carried him home and laid him 
on his bed, and procured a monkey and tied it to the foot of 
the bed. In the dead hours of the night he awoke from his 
stupor and discovered the monkey crouching before him. Then, 
reaching around for his revolver, he remarked: “If you are a 
monkey, you’re in a devil of a fix—hic. If you ain’t a monkey— 
hic—I’m in a devil of a fix.” 
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A little below the plane of the drunkard is the dude—that 
missing link between monkey and man, whose dream of happi- 
ness is a single eyeglass, a kangaroo strut, and three hours of 
conversation without a sensible sentence; whose only conception 
of life is to splurge, and flirt, and spend his father’s fortune. 
Out of the fullness of his heart his mouth singeth: 


“I’m a dandy—I’m a swell— 

Just from college—can’t you tell? 
I’m the beau of every belle— 
I’m the swellest of the swell. 


“I’m the king at all the balls— 
I’m a prince in banquet halls. 
My daddy’s rich—they know it well— 
I’m the swellest of the swell.” 


Unhappily for us all, in the world of visions and dreams 
there is a dark side to human life. _ Here have been dreamed 
out all the crimes which have steeped our race in shame since 
the expulsion from Eden, and all the wars that have cursed 
mankind since the birth of history. Alexander the Great was 
a monster whose sword drank the blood of a conquered world. 
Julius Cesar marched his invincible armies, like Juggernauts, 
over the necks of fallen nations. Napoleon Bonaparte rose with 
the morning of the nineteenth century and stood like some 
frightful comet on its troubled horizon. Distraught with the 
dream of conquest and empire, he hovered like a god on the 
verge of battle. Kings and emperors stood aghast. The sun 
of Austerlitz was the rising sun of his glory and power, but 
it went down veiled in the red clouds of Waterloo; and Napoleon 
the Great, uncrowned, unthroned, and stunned by the dreadful 
shock that annihilated the Grand Army and the Old Guard, 
wandered aimlessly about on the lost field in the gloom that 
palled a fallen empire, as Hugo describes him, “the somnambulist 
of a vast shattered dream.” 


It is in the desert of evil, where virtue trembles to tread, 
where hope falters and where faith is crucified, that the infidel . 
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dreams. To him all there is of heaven is bounded by this little 
span of life; all there is of pleasure and love is circumscribed 
by a few fleeting years; all there is of beauty is mortal; all 
there is of intelligence and wisdom is in the human brain; all 
there is of mystery and infinity is fathomable by human reason; 
and all there is of virtue is measured by the relations of man 
to man. To him all must end in the “tongueless silence of the 
dreamless dust,” and all that lies beyond the grave is a voiceless 
shore and a starless sky. To him there are no prints of death- 
less feet on its echoless sands, no thrill of immortal music in 
its joyless air. He has lost his God, and, like some fallen 
seraph flying in rayless night, he gropes his way on flagging 
pinions, searching for light where darkness reigns, for life 
where death is king. 

I have wondered a thousand times if an infidel ever looked 
through a telescope. The universe is the dream of God and 
the heavens declare his glory. There is our mighty sun, robed 
in the brightest of his eternal fires, and with his planets forever 
wheeling around him. Yonder are Mercury and Venus; and 
there is Mars, the ruddy globe, whose poles are white with 
snow, and whose other zones seem dotted with seas and con- 
tinents. Who knows but that his roseate color is only the blush 
of his flowers? Who knows but that Mars may now be a 
Paradise, inhabited by the blessed race, unsullied by sin, 
untouched by death? There is the giant orb of Jupiter, the 
champion of the skies, belted and sashed with vapor and clouds; 
and Saturn, haloed with bands of light and jeweled with eight 
ruddy moons; and there is Uranus, another stupendous world, 
speeding on in the prodigious circle of his tireless journey around 
the sun; and yet another orbit cuts the outer rim of our system, 
and on its gloomy pathway the lonely Neptune walks the cold, 
dim solitudes of space. In the immeasurable depths beyond 
appear millions of suns so distant that their light could not reach 
us in a thousand years. There, spangling the curtains of the 
black profound, shine the constellations that sparkle like the 
crown jewels of God. There are double and triple and quad- 
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ruple suns of different colors commingling their gorgeous hues 
and flaming like archangels on the frontier of stellar space. If 
we look beyond the most distant star, the black walls are flecked 
with innumerable patches of filmy light, like the dewy gossamers 
of the spider’s loom that dot our fields at morn. What beautiful 
forms we trace among those phantoms of light—circles, and 
ellipses, and crowns, and shields, and spiral wreaths of palest 
silver—and what are they? Did I say phantoms of light? The 
telescope resolves them into millions of suns, standing out from 
the oceans of white-hot matter that contains the germs of count- 
less systems yet to be; and so far removed from us are these 
suns that the light which comes from them to us has been 
speeding on its way for more than two million years. What is 
that white belt we call the Milky Way which spans the heavens 
and sparkles like a Sahara of diamonds? It is a river of stars; 
it is a Gulf stream of suns; and if each of these suns holds in 
his grasp a mighty system of planets, as ours does, how many 
multiplied millions of worlds like our own are now circling in 
that innumerable concourse? Oh, where are the bounds of 
this Divine conception? Where ends this dream of God? And 
is there no life and intelligence in all this throng of spheres? 
Are there no sails on those far-away summer seas, no wings to 
cleave those crystal airs, no forms divine to walk those radiant 
fields? Are there no eyes to see those floods of light, no hearts 
to share with ours that love which holds all those mighty orbs 
in place? It cannot be, it cannot be! Surely there is a God! 
If there is not, life is a dream, human experience is a phantom, 
and the universe is a flaunting lie. 


Pu POM R YY ANDIPEARLS 
(A Lecture) 


By ALFreD A. TAYLOR 


Poetry is a divine ideality of the beautiful, divinely expressed 
in the creation. All beauty is poetry and all poetry is beauty. 
There is no poetry separate from the beautiful—there is 
no beauty beyond the realm of the poetic. There is poetry 
unwritten, unsculptured, unpainted and unsung, which art can 
no more compass than it can compass the infinite. There are 
heavens of poetry to which no imagination has ever soared; 
there are firmaments of beauty whose airs no wing has ever 
tried. Poets have sung since time began—painters, sculptors 
and musicians have transferred their dreams to marble, and 
canvass, and harp-strings, yet they have not so much as dipped 
an oar beneath the surface of that vast ocean of the beautiful 
whose silvery surf forever breaks on the shadowy shores of 
human life. 

The universe itself is a wondrous poem, whose harmonious 
numbers charm all intelligences and thrill through all the eterni- 
ties. Its glory is flashed from innumerable suns through all 
the heavenly deeps, and shines in all the circling planets whose 
mighty orbits measure off the eternal years. When I con- 
template this boundless opulence of the beautiful in nature, I 
wonder that there are so few poets in the world; but when I 
realize what a wide gulf lies between poetry and the butcher’s 
bill, I marvel that there are not fewer. 

It is a misfortune common to the race of poets to write on 
empty stomachs—hence the prodigious quantity of empty verse 
annually worked off on a long-suffering world. All great poets 
have become great in spite of the difficulty of poverty. In 
their cases it is the old story of the “survival of the fittest.” It 
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is simply a question of who can survive longest on the illusive 
‘and unsubstantial diet of versified air. And I am afraid man- 
kind has come to consider it a good thing that so few of them 
survive. It is believed by many—and with some show of 
reason—that the best inspiration of a poet is to be found in a 
good square meal, and that the Muse is at her best when sniffing 
the incense and sampling the flavors of a groaning mahogany. 
And why not? Is not poetry the product of brain; and is not 
brain the creation of mutton, and fish, and beef, and cabbage- 
heads, and squashes? Is not a link of sausage the strongest chain 
that binds mind to matter? And is not the world more beauti- 
ful to us all, and life more interesting, when viewed from the 
standpoint of a well-filled inner man? 

In this intensely practical age of utilitarianism — wee 
esthetics is sacrificed on the altar of economics, when the 
factory and the commercial palace are the pantheons of civiliza- 
tion, when the balance-sheet is a sublimer poem than the 
Iliad—it is the unwelcome experience of most of us that the 
celestial fire of poesy will not make the family pot boil, nor 
heat the empty grate, nor make the electric carbons glow, nor 
burn the unpaid note, nor thaw out the iceberg in the heart of 
the exacting landlord. The same bitter experience teaches us, 
alas, that poetry ends where pork and beans and hats and shoes 
and gowns begin, and that he who would woo the Muse and 
survive his wooing must stand with one foot on Mount Parnassus 
and the other on a potato-hill—with his center of gravity decid- 
edly over the potato-hill! 

Prosperity is the poetry of business. Industry is the humble 
plodding Muse, whose poets are “the man with the hoe,” the 
man with the grip and yard-stick, the man with the hammer, 
the man with the pick and shovel. Her idyls are written in 
park and meadow and grainfield; her lyrics on workbench and 
counter and anvil; her epics in factory and machine shop and ~ 
mine. Unlike the classic Muse of old, she is of the earth, 
earthy. She exhales no clinging fragrance rapt from the purple 
fields of heaven, but her drapery smells of the paintbucket, the 
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dyepot, the tanvat, the barnyard; its grimy folds testify of the 
oilcup and the cogwheel. Her liquid numbers flow in the merry 
jingle of silvery shekels—in the mellow clink of golden ducats. 
When she stretches out her hand over the sea of life’s difficul- 
ties, its troublesome waters stand apart like walls of crystal 
and we walk, dry-shod, through the gardens of the deep. When 
she smiles upon us and weaves about us the aureole of prosperity, 
we hunt our creditors with alacrity; but when she frowns, our 
creditors hunt us with the sheriff. Alas, how short a step from 
comedy to tragedy! 


Nevertheless, there is a nobler, sublimer, poetic side to life— 
else life would not be worth living. It is the spiritual side. 
As one hemisphere of every planet is always in the sunlight, 
so one side of every life is perpetually illuminated by the spiritual 
world. This bright side, however, is not without its obscura- 
tions in the shadow of passing clouds. But the clouds them- 
selves are illuminated. In the darkest hour they sometimes 
suddenly break, and through the rift we see their gilding of 
light. They ofttimes dissolve in tempest and tears, leaving the 
soul’s atmosphere clearer and brighter than before. But as 
there are towering mountain peaks unkissed by nature’s highest 
clouds, so there are exalted lives whose summits look down 
on the clouds and mists of the spirit. To such there are no 
shadows, for they lift their heads into love’s eternal sunshine. 

There is nothing that clears the spiritual firmament of woman 
so effectually as a good old-fashioned cry. There are no 
weapons so powerful against poor, wayward man as those which 
lurk in a woman’s tears, for they are the subtle weapons of the 
spirit, forged in the armory of the great passion. Thus armed, 
she steals into his heart—vaults into its very citadel and gets 
behind all his defenses. Then what can he do but capitulate? 
Like the great Alexander, she cuts the Gordian knot of his purse 
strings at a single blow, and lo! the coveted spring bonnet is hers ; 
the latest thing in gowns is hers; the sealskin-saque with mink- 
skin trimmings is hers; a big, fat check for the children’s new 
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outfit is hers; a summer vacation at the seaside is hers! She 
ordains a tariff on his business—not “for revenue only,” but 
also for the fostering and protection of her “infant industries!” 
In her annual curtain lectures on masculine shortcomings, she is 
as eloquent as a Muse, as fierce as a Nemesis and as terrible as 
an army with banners! Her Philippics are like the Vesuvian 
eruptions which overwhelmed Pompeii. Her poor husband is 
literally buried and roasted in the embers of his own sins. But 
‘after the lightning and thunder and whirlwind of the conjugal 
tornado, comes the downpour of tears. Then, on the angry 
face of the vanishing cloud, behold the bow of reconciliation 
and triumphant love! The lurid lightnings and wild tumults 
of the storm have only purified and tranquilized her spiritual 
sky and vitalized its air with the sweet ozone of her virtuous 
affections. 

Her refreshing tears are like the April shower. From every 
drop there springs a rarer flower. -It is easier to live and to 
feel a poem than to write one, for human language is but a 
poor vehicle for real poetry. Written poetry is only flotsam 
and jetsam—the gilded wreckage of frail words cast up by the 
surf from that ocean of infinite beauty. For the higher and 
diviner strain there is no language which mortals know. But 
Nature is instinct with its spirit and power, which moves her. 
by a perpetual impulse to beautiful and beneficent creations. 
Under the enchantments of Nature, earth, air and sea spring 
into teeming life; man leaps into being from the protoplasmic 
clay; a little brown seed comes forth a gorgeous flower; the 
acorn rises a stalwart oak; the bud is transformed into a full- 
bloom blossom, whose sweetness and beauty are transferred by 
the kisses of the sun to the ripe and luscious fruit. What 
a drama of bird song, and droning wings, and fluttering breezes, 
and scattered fragrance, and golden hours! 

In her wonderful metamorphoses she even amuses us with 
the comedies of creation—for from the mute and lowly and 
legless tadpole of the meadow bog emerges in majesty the tune- 
ful bullfrog, which from many a mossy bank in tangled glade, 
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under the pensive summer moon, pours out his deep-toned and 
amorous notes to his love sick frog-a-etta! At the magic touch 
of Nature the world blooms into a living Eden; her hidden 
loom silently weaves the green tapestries of field and forest; 
her unseen brush paints hillside and dell and meadow in colors 
dipped from the pallette of the sun. A quiver of sunbeams is 
shot from her invisible bow into a bit of carbon—when lo! she 
has made a diamond! A little lump of clay, a dip of blue sky— 
and behold a sapphire! A stroke of crimson sunset; now see 
the red fires of the ruby! A little piece of flint, touched with 
the changeful tints of a summer cloud, is turned into an opal; 
a splash of the sea waves—now it is a beryl; a dash of violets— 
now an amethyst! A little pure lime compounded with the 
secretions of an oyster—the mass moulded into a tiny sphere, 
then enameled with the liquid lustre of the full orbed moon—and 
now behold the immaculate pear]! 


I believe men and women receive touches from Nature which 
imbue them with moral and intellectual qualities corresponding 
to these jewels. If so, humanity is a vast mine, bearing every 
kind and grade of precious stone from diamond to carnelian. 
Its diamonds, representing the first and highest order, dazzle 
the world with their brilliancy and cut out new paths of 
progressive thought for the rest of mankind. Its _ rubies, 
sapphires and opals, representing the intellectual orders next 
‘below, play a scarcely less important part in life’s great drama. 
But the touch that makes the diamond is the baptism of genius. 
Next to this is the endowment of talent. Genius creates, talent 
applies; genius leads, talent follows; genius is the untaught 
master, talent the trained disciple. The man of genius is the 
intellectual king; the man of talent the intellectual nobleman. 

The age of Pericles, the Athenian statesman, was pre-emi- 
nently an age of royal intellects, for it has moulded the civiliza- 
tions of twenty-three centuries. The immortal creations of its 
genius remain to this day, the unapproachable models of all that 
is best in literature, eloquence, art, and arms. It has set its 
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brilliants into the very life of the human family, and the monu- 
ments of its greatness will be the last to fall, unshattered amid 
the closing scenes of earth. The genius of Shakespeare has 
left its footprints in every field of human thought and experience. 
It raised him to the throne of poetry to reign without a successor 
while time shall last; he reigns a solitary monarch, eclipsing the 
glory of the past and overshadowing the possibilities of the 
future! 


But Nature seems capricious in distributing her largesses 
among men. She gives, or withholds, according to her moods. 
In the course of time there have been periods of intellectual 
barrenness, when mankind seemed utterly beclouded with dark- 
ness and stupidity; then, outbursts of brilliancy and activity, 
whose beneficent results were seen and felt for subsequent ages. 
In the lives of nations there are epochs of extraordinary mental 
vigor and fruitfulness, when genius shines out like bursts of 
sunshine through rifted clouds. History is brightened at 
intervals all along its somber pathway by these resplendent 
illuminations. Great minds sometimes appear singly, like some 
new born sun, but oftenest in groups—and nearly always in 
conjunction with great events, for great events are but the 
manifestations of their presence and power. 


But we need not necessarily look to mental greatness as 
the surest and best source of happiness, which, after all, is the 
chief pearl to be sought in life. Nay, I doubt that there is 
much real happiness in greatness, for its towering summit, cold 
and solitary, pierces the regions of perpetual frost and pitiless 
tempest—and he who gains it stands above and beyond the 
sympathies and affections of common humanity. But rather 
let us look among the humble violets, in the tranquil sunshine 
of the green vales below, where love lives perennial and where 
the bitter gales of hate and envy never blow. As the material 
pearl is cradled in a homely and. unpretending shell, so this 
spiritual jewel is oftenest hidden in Nature’s rude caskets among 
her more modest gifts of mind and heart. 
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I believe that the largest measure of human happiness resides 
in a philosophy that sees only the bright side of life, in a faith 
that looks upon the creation as but the shadow of greater and 
grander realities that are unseen, in a pure and_ sublimated 
imagination, in a profound love of the beautiful, in a more 
perfect unison of the soul with the visible universe. In short, 
I believe that true happiness dwells in a virtuous soul rather 
than in a great and gifted intellect. 


In the light of six thousand years of human experience, 
would it not have been far better for our race had its great 
progenitors never been permitted to taste the beatitude of Eden? 
Along with inherited sin, have we not also an inherited love 
of luxurous ease that has spoiled us all? Do we not chase 
the illusive phantom of Paradise lost as one pursues an ignis 
fatuus of the night? Its alluring mirage lingers on the horizon 
of our lives like the unsubstantial image of a gorgeous dream. 
Through the lenses of fancy we sometimes catch glimpses of 
its fragrant isles of shade, of its stately palm trees waving their 
plumes in the wanton winds, of its rivers of crystal loitering 
over golden sands, where the lotus sleeps to the soft lullaby of 
lapping waves. We scent its bloom and hear the surf-beat 
of its swelling tides of music. Oh, baseless vision of a vanished 
glory! Oh, beautiful dream of the long ago! Withered are 
thy bowers; dust are thy roses; silent are thy harps! 

In the fate that befell Eden’s unhappy pair, have we not 
an illustrious exemplification of the dangers of starting a young 
couple in life with too much wealth? If they had been set 
up on a quarter-section of that fertile river-bottom on the 
Euphrates, with a stout yoke of steers, a year’s provisions and 
some clothes, and then left to hustle for themselves, I think the 
history of the race would have furnished better reading. But 
when the gates of that splendid estate closed behind them for- 
ever, the sublimest drama of all time was cut short in the first 
act; the grandest poem that could have ever woven its golden 
threads of joy into the warp of human life ceased when scarcely 
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begun; and henceforth the mournful scenes and numbers of 
another drama and another poem moved on in an Iliad of woes. 
That fateful day changed the current of man’s destiny—and 
he wandered forth upon the face of the earth in fruitless search 
for that which he had left behind him! 

Nevertheless, life is not without its obtainable pearls of happi- 
ness; but they must be bought with a price which the world, 
with all its wealth, cannot pay—a price which can only be paid 
in the coin of virtue, the precious mintage of the soul. As the 
pearls of the sea are the product of physical pain and tribulation, 
so those of the heart are the fruit of the spirit’s travail; they 
must be obtained through self-denial and toil and tears. 

He is a true philosopher who, by a wise and diligent employ- 
ment of his facilities, extracts from life a clear profit in these 
heavenly jewels of happiness. He is a fool who, by the prostitu- 
tion of his powers, manages life’s estate at a loss, realizing 
only those false and meretricious pleasures which pall upon the 
senses and turn to bitterness upon the lips. The philosopher 
is a factor in the enduring commerce of wisdom; the fool is 
a factor in the perishable merchandise of folly. The philosopher 
deals in life’s sweets—the fool in its bitters. The one gathers 
nectar for the soul from a thousand fields of light; the other 
gathers poison from a thousand deserts of darkness. To the 
ear of the philosopher there is music in the celestial spheres—to 
his eye, beauty and poetry and majesty and glory in all the 
universe. But to the groveling fool those radiant orbs peal 
forth no thrilling note; in him this tabernacle of earth and sky 
and stars awakes no rapturous joy, inspires no tender thought. 

To the philosopher, there is nothing commonplace; to the 
fool there is nothing above the commonplace. The one is a 
poet, seeing with the eye of the spirit; the other a sordid 
utilitarian, seeing with the eye of the animal. To the philosopher 
a tree is the noblest thought of the Creator; to the fool it is 
only so many cords of wood. In the morning cloud, aflame’ 
with the glory of the sunrise, the philosopher sees the out- 
stretched wing of Deity; the fool sees in the same cloud only 
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the signs of the weather. The waving meadow of June, starred 
with daisies and buttercups and melodious with the song of 
larks, seems to the philosopher the very bridal robe of earth; 
to the fool the same scene represents only so many loads of 
hay. To the philosopher the first violet of spring is a blessed 
angel of Nature’s ressurection from the grave of winter, herald- 
ing the corhing of the swallows and the roses; to the fool it 
only announces the time for planting cabbages and onions and 
the season for hog’s jowl and turnip-greens. 

From this viewpoint of human existence every man is either 
a philosopher or a fool; every man must weave the weft of his 
own life either of wisdom or of folly, of the true or the false, 
of the beautiful or the ugly. The skilful textile artist of the 
Orient weaves poems with her rude shuttle in pictured rug and 
tapestry. In the rich wools and brilliant dyes of Cashmere and 
Bokhara and Persia her deft fingers unfold visions of wondrous 
beauty, blending in the exquisite harmony of her landscapes 
the richest tints and rarest forms and aspects of Nature—the 
blue of tranquil skies, the shimmer of winding streams, the 
dreamy haze half-veiling distant mountains, the radiance of 
summer, the gorgeousness of autumn. Thus may men and 
women weave into their being those beautiful materials drawn 
from that eternal poem shadowed forth in the creation and in 
holy writ—weave into the woof the fair tracery of the virtues 
and graces, the chaste imagery of all the bright and lovable 
things of life, the cheerfulness and warmth of the sunshine, 
the gladness of the flowers, the song of birds, the music of 
brooks, the charm of apple blossoms and bees and _ climbing 
roses, the laughter of children, the mirth and joy of youth, the 
peace and glory of contented age. 


A learned and eloquent skeptic, taking a gloomy view of 
life, once described it under solemn circumstances as a “nar- 
row vale between the cold and barren peaks of two eternities.” 
Cold and barren, indeed, and dismal must be a life whose canyon 
walls of infidelity shut out God—a life, without a spiritual 
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horizon, a life without a sunrise of the: soul, a life in whose 
contracted and rayless zenith shines no star of Bethlehem, a 
sunken vale in a black chasm made desolate with the ashes of 
extinguished hope. When the cold intellect of infidelity invades 
the garden of the heart, it is like the presence of a glacier in 
Paradise; all the bloom and fruitage of its love and joy and 
poetry are blighted by a nipping frost, its pleasures perish, its 
beauties fade, its roses wither, its music falls shivering into 
silence, its fountains congeal, its faith, stabbed to the vitals 
with the keen icicles of proud and contemptuous reason, expires 
in doubt. 

Within the great gyration of the Gulf stream of the North 
Atlantic lies the Sargasso Sea—a vast meadow of floating sea- 
weed, formed by the mighty circling currents set in motion by 
that wonderful oceanic river. It is a sea of solitude and death, 
shunned by the mariners of all nations, where many a derelict 
craft, drawn in by the concentric currents and caught in the 
deadly grip of the entangling vegetation, is held in perpetual 
and hopeless capitivity, a prey to barnacles and rust and decay, 
buffeted by the elements, drifting hither and thither, like some 
weird phantom, awaiting its final doom in the awful solitudes 
below. How many ruined lives, dismasted and rudderless, are 
drifting and rotting away as abandoned and forgotten derelicts 
in the treacherous Sargasso Sea of infidelity! 

But let us change the great infidel’s gloomy picture and say 
rather that instead of a narrow vale, cold and barren, life is 
-a broad and sunny isthmus stretching between two eternities 
and smiling in the perennial summer of divine light and love—a 
mystic borderland, where the natural touches the supernatural 
and where matter is linked with mind—a land lying on the 
boundary of the unknown, where the creature man stands in 
the presence of the veiled Creator—a land whose spiritual sum- 
mits are radiant with immortality! ’Tis sad indeed that it is 
marred with the antithesis of evil against all its good, for it 
has no sunshine without shadow, no joy without sorrow, no 
love without hate, no beauty without imperfection, no melody 
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without discord, no youth without decrepit age, no cradle with- 
out a grave. 

Out of the dark and misty frontier of the eternal past, man 
emerges upon the bright isthmus of life, travels its little journey 
of a day, and passes on into the impenetrable mystery of the 
eternal future. But if there is no eternal future for man, if this 
short day measures all there is of life, if all must end in the 
voiceless oblivion of the insensate dust, if the soul’s aspirations 
to an immortal career and the soul itself must go down into 
the grave, well may we ask the question: 

“What is all this worth? What boots it to have lived at 
all? What boots it to have espoused justice and truth; to have 
loved our enemies, visited the sick, clothed the naked, fed the 
hungry; to have done a thousand noble deeds? For will not 
these deeds of love and charity sleep with us? And will our 
shorn and tongueless virtues ever plead for us at the bar of 
heaven?” 

Sin without wages, vice without penalty, virtue without 
reward; like the cattle of the field we may unbridle nature, 
unleash our passions, and with bestial impunity reap the sordid 
harvests of sensuality. The pleasures of stingless folly, freed 
from the interdiction of God’s moral law, bud and blossom and 
ripen on every tree. Pluck and eat, for there are no forbidden 
fruits; “on with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” Such is the 
logic of skepticism—and thus is the sublime structure of our 
faith and hope blown away by the puissant breath of the great 
infidel. 

But he is dead! The great heart of Robert Ingersoll beats 
no longer. As a man I can truthfully say of him, from a 
personal knowledge, that in his death many virtues lost a model, 
charity a patron, domestic love and devotion a paragon, man- 
kind a friend in temporal well-being, eloquence a tongue. His 
deeds of kindness and rectitude of private walk would befit the 
highest type of Christian character. Can it be that such virtues, 
unanointed with the Christian’s faith, must end in the forget- 
fulness of death? Can it be that they too must sleep forever 
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in the “tongueless silence of the dreamless dust?” Tell me not 
that it is all of life to live, or all of death to die. 
“An echo in the spirit’s ear 
Reveals a life to be. 
As in the sea shell’s heart we hear 
The sighing of the sea!” 

Humanity is made up for the most part of the practical and 
the impractical—of shiftless dreamers on the one hand, and 
wide-awake thinkers on the other. The dreamer lives among 
the phantasmagoria of the imagination. The practical man of 
action exists only in contact with unromantic, material actualities. 
The one is a somnambulist of day dreams, the other a philosopher 
of life’s realities. To the one there is a pearl in every dream; 
to the other there is a pearl in every fact. The schemes of the 
one yield tangible results, the schemes of the other, bursting 
bubbles. While the dreamer amasses chimerical fortunes out 
of myths, creates Utopias in beautiful isles of nowhere, erects 
castles of aerial crystal on gilded clouds, the matter of fact 
man builds houses on choice city lots and piles up the cold hard 
cash. 

The dreamer, like Col. Mulberry Sellers, toys with his 
prospective millions with the indifferent air of a Rothschild 
and dines on scraped turnips. The hustler turns the present 
into gold by the alchemy of thoughtful toil and fares sumptu- 
ously every day. The diligent man mends his broken window 
with a new pane and fresh putty; the shiftless dreamer mends 
his with an old hat and a promise. His wife also is given to 
revery. Unlike the careful mother, who mends her little rent 
garment with a patch out of the same cloth, she mends her’s 
with a patch out of tomorrow or next week; while her neglected 
husband, holding up his trousers by hand, shambles off button- 
less to his daily occupation. She dreams and dreams over 
Browning, and Thackeray and French novels; disorder and 
confusion reign in the household, the cuisine is forgotten, and 
the family dines on vulcanized beef, armor-plate biscuit, shrap- 
nel pie and emblamed butter! 
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Nations are also dreamers and realists. Each nation moulds 

its history and its institutions according to the national genius. 
One nation writes its history in romantic fictions; another in 
real events. One writes it in dreams of empire; another in the 
solid achievements of commerce and the industrial arts. One 
records it in the perishing monuments of matter; another in 
the indestructible monuments of mind. One builds a pyramid 
to embody a dream; another creates an Iliad or a philosophy to 
embody a thought. There is one that has spun the grossamer 
threads of its history from the distaff of dream and romance 
for a thousand years; it has danced it in the airy fandango and 
sung it in the moonlight to the fantastic melody of lute and 
guitar. 
There is yet another member of the great family of nations 
that is making history. It is the stalwart young giant of the 
western hemisphere. He wears a nappy bell-crown hat and 
chin whiskers; he does business in an evening-dress suit “torn 
from the azure robe of night” and bespangled with the stars 
of glory. His tall, lean, ‘muscular figure tells the story of the 
pioneer—of the Deckhard rifle, of grape-shot and canister, of 
the forest-clearing, of the plow and the anvil. He is spinning 
history from the distaff of thought and action, dancing it in 
the endless fandango of work shop and factory, singing it day 
and night to the music of brass and electricity. It speaks with 
a tongue of fire in the arteries of light and power that energize 
and illuminate this mighty civilization. It rumbles in the wheels 
of commerce, hums in the busy marts of trade, rattles and roars 
in the march of victorious armies, and thunders in the guns of 
conquering navies. 

Not very long ago a proud and haughty nation painted the 
young giant, in its dreams, a Yankee pig, attributing to his 
character all that the aspersion implies. No line of distinction 
between North and South was drawn in the false and ludicrous 
picture; I remember seeing our own beloved generals, Fitzhugh 
Lee and Joseph Webster, caricatured as Yankee pigs. All 
Americans were Yankee pigs in the eyes of the dreaming nation. 
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In the course of events there was a passage at arms between 
the two. The inevitable conflict was precipitated. The clash 
of battle came. The islands trembled, the seas rocked to and 
fro. The air was filled with flying fur and shattered dreams; 
then all was over! 

The dreamer awoke, only to find that while he had been 
shooting empty dreams, the Yankee pig had been shooting 
showers of leaden acorns, leaden cotton seed, iron “punkins,” 
steel corn cobs and Vesuvian earthquakes! The giant had 
crushed his enemy with only the little finger of his power! 
Looking round at the wreck and ruin he had wrought, he was 
dazed at the revelation of his might! Seeing the prostrate form 
of the proudest nation of earth humbled at his feet, all tattered 
and torn and bleeding at every pore, his armies swept from 
the field, his navies sunk, his treasury empty, his prestige gone, 
his back yard all rooted up and desolated and his title demolished, 
the wrath of the giant turned to pity. His heart melted to 
tears and he proceeded to pour into the gaping wounds a healing 
balm of Gilead composed of repatriation, open doors, the dry 
bones of Columbus—the mixture sweetened with a “bar’l’ of 
yellow saccharine to the tune of twenty million. 


Ladies and gentlemen, an ideal civilization will be a state 
of society resulting from the total displacement of brute force 
by moral and intellectual force. It is an evolution of the ages 
in process of development, and will neither be perfect nor 
universal until the displacement is complete. When reason 
and not blind passion shall be the guide of human action, when 
men shall exchange argument instead of blows and supplement 
argument with mutual concession, when the golden rule and 
not the sword shall become the supreme arbiter between the 
nations of the earth—then will civilization have reached its 
climax. 

Four great civilizations of the past have contributed more 
than all others to produce our own, in each of which the sword 
was a mighty factor. The Hebrews gave to the world the 
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Gospel; the Greeks poetry, sculpture, philosophy, geometry; the 
Romans civil government and civil law; the Arabs a more 
advanced knowledge of the industrial arts, of mathematics and 
kindred sciences. But modern civilization, advanced as it is, 
still rests mainly on physical force. 

The outer bulwarks of every state, whether kingdom or 
republic, is 4rowning with threatening guns; the last resort in 
the maintenance and enforcement of laws is the resort to arms. 
This is the measure of our imperfection, showing us how remote 
we still are from the ideal state of society. No civilization, I 
repeat, can ever be perfect until the law of physical force is 
eliminated and peace and righteousness prevails among men. 

But what the sword began in enmity, the Gospel will finish 
in love. When that auspicious day shall dawn, war will be 
remembered only as the nightmare of history, government as 
now constituted will exist only in the musty records of the long 
ago, law as now enacted will be a dead letter, prisons will be 
the crumbling tombs of obsolete and forgotten crime, and the 
electric chair, the gallows and guillotine will be the uncanny 
relics of a barbarous antiquity. But it seems that physical force 
must play a part in preparing the way and creating the con- 
ditions. necessary to the civilizing process, since it is the only 
law recognized by savage peoples. The first step, therefore, 
in the civilizing of a savage, is to thrash him, just as is necessary 
in the case of a refractory schoolboy. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the plowshare of civilization has ever been pointed with 
the sword; no other instrumentality has ever been able to open 
the stubborn glebe of barbarism for the seeds of a better life; 
no other could protect society against its encroachments. 

War, in itself, is wholly. evil—but the Almighty brings good 
out of it in a thousand mysterious ways. The fate of civiliza- 
tion has often hung on the issue of some of the important 
battles of the world. It trembled in the balance at Marathon, 
at Salamis, at Voulon and Chalon-sur-Marne. The genesis of 
nations is often moulded in the fires of war; some of those 
great reforms which change the current of history are ushered 
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in by its convulsions; many of the best and noblest institutions 
that bless humanity are forged under its mighty hammers. 
Liberty itself is a child of battle. The religion of the cross 
follows in the pathway cut by the sword and scatters the seeds 
of peace and goodwill in the bloody furrows plowed by the wrath 
of armies. 

This process of civilization is the march of God; it can 
neither be checked nor stayed till all the world’ shall yield to 
its power. It is advancing today with quickened step into every 
benighted land. It has touched the dark continent, which now 
awakes from the sleep of sixty centuries; it is thundering at 
the gates of Asia, whose decaying empires of pagan darkness 
are crumbling away and tottering to their fall; it plants a banner 
of stars on the islands of two oceans as the Aegis of peace and 
protection to the downtrodden; its white thunder-bolts of the 
sea are melting the chains of enslaved nations and sweeping the 
oppressor from the two hemispheres of the planet. Who 
believes that the benign Creator ever intended the fairest lands 
on earth to forever lie under the shadow of savagery or the 
blight of tyranny? I believe they are the heritage of light, 
liberty and love. Tyrants must be overthrown, the savage 
tamed, the heathen Christianized. The land of the palm and the 
orange, of the cocoanut and the lotus, must be the land of the 
churchspires and the schoolhouse, the railway and the factory! 

The Christ must supercede Confucius and Buddha; the Bible 
must displace the Koran; the Cross must banish the Crescent! 
This is the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race; this is “the white 
man’s burden; these are the white man’s pearls! But there 
are other pearls in other fields—not for the Anglo-Saxon alone, 
but for all mankind. There are pearls in the pursuits of 
science, art, literature, industry and invention. The discovery 
of every new truth by science comes to us as a lightning flash 
in midnight darkness, revealing infinity and impressing us more 
and more with the smallness of our knowledge and the feeble-~ 
ness of our intellectual grasp. From every summit we see only © 
greater summits looming beyond. The solution of each mystery 
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discloses only deeper ones behind it. Science and invention 
are revolutionizing modern life. So rapid and brilliant is our 
advance that we look upon the things of last year as a part of 
fossilized antiquity. Today looks back upon yesterday with a 
sneer, and tomorrow laughs at both! 


The revdlution extends into all the industrial pursuits—into 
art, literature, the professions, and into all the higher walks of 
life. In the profession of law there are shorter cuts and easier 
methods, enabling the lawyers to get at the oyster with greater 
facility and leave the litigants better contented with the shell! 
The medical profession has been reinforced and made less 
arduous by three remarkable discoveries: the microbe, the x-ray, 
the heart failure! The microbe supplies the patient, the x-ray 
explores his pocketbook, and heart failure explains his death— 
when the doctor cannot! 

The greatest wonder in modern electrical science is the 
recently discovered system of wireless telegraphy, which consists 
essentially of vertically elevated conductors which reciprocally 
send and receive electric waves through the upper air. This 
solves the ancient problem of true-love-under-difficulties; for 
when fierce bull dogs and objecting daddies lend distance to 
the view, young Algernon can raise his cane and Alice her parsol 
staff, creating a little private electric wave of their own, and 
thus they can spell out their sweet messages in love’s delightful 
cipher ! 

There is yet another great scientific wonder destined to fill 
a long-felt want. It is the method of producing liquid air on 
’a commercial scale, whereby the temperature of bodies may be 
reduced instantaneously to three hundred degrees below zero! 
This substance will call forth many useful inventions — for 
example: when the garrulous old gossip of the town stops you 
on the street when you are in a hurry and begins to bore you 
with a long “chestnutty” story, you squeeze a secret tube filled 
with liquid air which, in its escape, instanter turns his story into 
4 mute and harmless icicle on his lips! Again, when a friend 
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approaches you for a small loan; you give the tube another 
squeeze, and the escaping liquid air produces an arctic coldness 
that will instantly freeze him out and nip his meditated proposi- 
tion in the bud! Again, it will be a godsend to the forlorn 
and desolate young wife whose wayward husband is given to 
spend his long evenings at the club. All she will have to do 
will be to touch a button and turn on the liquid air in the hall, 
which instantly arrests his stealthy steps and holds him as 
motionless as a statue and as torpid as a fly on a frosty morning. 
No other age has ever yielded so many pearls of human 
achievement as the present. The civilization resulting from 
these developments is the noblest the world has ever seen, because 
it finds its widest and best expression in the lives of the people. 
Never before were the masses of men so intelligent as now, or 
so completely in touch with the best thought of the age. Never 
were the homes of the millions surrounded with so many 
accessories of comfort, culture, and happiness—for it is around 
the home, after all, that this civilization revolves. It is for the 
up-building of tre home that it marshals all its grandest forces. 
For its peace and safety the soldier fights; for its security the 
statesman legislates; for its comfort the architect designs; for 
its abundance the merchant, the manufacturer and the farmer 
toil; for its virtue the man of God teaches; for its intelligence 
the editor, the author and the educator think and work; for its 
esthetics the artist paints; for its sweetness and cheerfulness 
the musician dreams out his melodies; for its sentiment the poet 
sings; for its heaven of happiness woman lives and loves. Was 
there ever holier cause for battle, worthier object for labor, 
nobler subject for art, sweeter theme for poetry and song? 


Life was created for happiness, not for misery; for light, 
not for darkness; for love, not for hate; for the divine, not for 
the infernal. Unhappiness fulfills no plan or purpose in the 
scheme of creation. One human joy thrills the angels; one 
human woe melts the heart of Deity to pity. The soul of man 
as instinctively turns to happiness as the flowers turn to the sun. 
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Back of life and Nature there is something greater, of which 
they are symbols; they hold a deeper meaning than reason or 
the senses can fathom. In whatever is good or beautiful or 
true, in whatever is noble, magnificent or sublime, there resides 
a subtle charm—a fascinating power, suggestive of that greater 
something in it—a charm which often eludes the grasp of language 
and of art? Who can paint, with words or with colors the 
play of the soul upon the human countenance; the flitting lights 
and shadows of thought, emotion and passion? Who can define 
that ethereal something we call beauty; what art has ever 
grasped or compassed its infinities? The sculptor has only 
outlined it in the marble, the artist has only caught its shadow 
on the canvas, the poet has but hinted it in song. What 
eloquence can portray love, that grandest of all the passions? 
Who can clothe with language its rapture, its despair, or its 
madness? The divinest drama of a Shakespeare, the sweetest 
words ever whispered by the Romeos and Juliets of all time, 
have expressed only the poverty of love. 

Music is the poetry of sound. It hath chords yet untouched, 
symphonies yet undreamed; it hath depths yet unfathomed, 
heights yet unscaled. The music which mortals know is but 
the undertone of a mightier harmony whose surf breaks in 
eternal rythm on the shores of the universe. Who can interpret 
its charms with speech; who can gather its pearls? The mel- 
lowest notes ever sounded by voice or string or reed are but the 
shadowy echoes of that grander harmony that peals from the 
orchestra of the infinite in the dread halls of eternity. 

In the presence of prattling children we are touched by the 
power of guileless innocence; our hearts grow young again in 
the glow and mirth and song-burst of life’s early morning. In 
the loveliness of young maidenhood the world adores an ideal 
of spotless purity—a divine image of immortal grace and beauty 
on whose red lips ambrosial sweets distill, as from celestial 
bloom, and on whose dimpled cheeks youth’s rosebuds burst in 
mantling blushes, betraying the unconscious dawn of love. In 
the courage and strength and nobleness and rugged beauty ‘of 
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stalwart young manhood there is—to- the mind of women 
especially—an overmastering suggestion of Jupiter-like majesty, 
of lordly dominion and sovereignty, which she delights to 
worship, acknowledge and obey. This is particularly the case 
when her husband has just been elected a member of the legis- 
lature, or appointed postmaster of the cross roads. Around a 
hero, there is a glamor of greatness and power that commands 
the homage of a nation. About the hoary head of venerable 
age shines the nimbus of sainthood—like a bow of peace after 
the passing of life’s storms. 

As shining threads make up the silken robe, so little pleasures 
make up the warp and woof of a happy existence—and he who 
fails to weave them in, mars the web of life. Did you ever 
think how thickly our pathways are bestrewn with every-day 
pearls, and how often we pass them by without an appreciative 
thought or a transient thrill of joy? They fill the very dust 
under our feet; they are treasured in the story of its origin, in 
its chemistry and its wonderful powers. We drop a seed into 
a tiny grave; tender-hearted April weeps and smiles over it in 
alternate shower and sunshine and bids it come forth, and lo! 
it rises from its bursting tomb, transfigured into a living plant! 

Here is a mystery that still baffles the scientists; here is a 
miracle that still staggers the atheist. And what is Nature 
but mystery, and what are its processes but miracles daily enacted 
in our very presence? There is a poetry in the fragrance of 
flowers that cannot be born of words—there are pearls that 
cannot be strung on the threads of language—there are enchant- 
ments that steal away our fancies on scented wings. Were you 
never caught up by the magic of attar of roses and rapt into 
the lovely vale of Cashmere? Were you never spirited away 
on the odors of a Marshal Neil into the gaiety and magnificence 
of the vanished Tuileries, where once reigned that beautiful 
empress whose fortunes went down on the field of Sedan? Did 
you ever breathe the perfume of lilies without listening for the 
rustle of white wings, or scent sweet violets without straining 
your ear for the swell of angelic music? Did you ever catch 
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a breath of the wild grape’s bloom in the woodland or shady 
lane without feeling that life is worth living through seventy 
Junes—just for that one breath alone? 


There is a bewitching charm of association in the fragrant 
odors of Nature that thrills us with joyousness—yet oftimes 
subdues us’to a sweet and pensive sadness, awakening in the 
heart all that is pathetic and tender in the poetry of hallowed 
memory. Under its fascinating spell we fall into revery, and 
then the radiant and happy scenes of the long ago pass before 
us in review like flitting pictures in some delightful dream. We 
look back into the Eden of childhood and youth. Out of the 
shadows rises a vision of the old homestead, where we first saw 
the light and received the first kiss from the lips that are dust, 
where we first felt the “touch of a vanished hand” and heard 
the sound of “a voice that is still.” We see its embowering 
shades, its familiar haunts amid the tangle and riot of roses 
and honeysuckles; the well by the door, with its “old oaken 
bucket’? and moss-covered wall; the garden where the lilacs 
and hollyhocks grew; the orchard, all mellow with crimson and 
gold. 

It is here alone that we may look upon beauty untouched 
by the blight of years, innocence and purity unmarred by guile, 
love unsullied by evil, joy and mirth undamped by sorrow and 
care, hope undimmed by disappointment. But the spell is 
broken by the rude jolt of hard reality—and we awake only to 
find our once-happy Eden a beautiful ruin of the past. Its 
fondest hopes are dead; alas, how few have ripened into fruition! 
Its pleasures, like rose leaves, lie withered and wasted on the 
ground; and time has set above its gates a flaming sword. 
But our lives are enriched and ennobled by its spoils. The 
first lessons we learned at a mother’s knee, the first simple 
prayer she taught us to lisp, the example of her exalted life, 
the wisdom of her counsel, the holy influences of her love and 
devotion constitute the sheet-anchor of our moral integrity and 
the palladium of our spiritual welfare. 
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Such is the true and amiable philosophy of optimism, which 
is the offspring of virtue and love and the basis of contentment 
with mortal existence as we find it—a philosophy that extracts 
a pearl from everything in Nature and from every experience 
in life. To such a philosophy the whole earth and all the 
spacious fields of light are sown with pearls, and he who gathers 
most and weaves them into his life amasses a wealth beside 
which the sordid and perishable riches of mammon are the 
veriest trash! 


UNCLE SAM 
(A Lecture) 


; By Rosert L. Tayior 

Away back yonder in the dying hours of the eighteenth 
century, when monarchs held their sway beyond the seas, and 
when the spirit of revolution had sounded the tocsin of war 
upon our own shores, there strode out from the smoke and 
flame of Bunker Hill a colossal figure that stood on the horizon 
of human hope, casting his shadow around the world. His 
eaglelike visage was surmounted with a bell-crowned plug hat 
of fur, and his chin whiskers swept down like the tail of a comet 
over a vest bespangled with stars; his claw-hammer coat was 
as blue as the sky, and his tight-fitting pantaloons of red and 
white stripes were held down with straps under his boots. The 
earth trembled under his tread, and the angels named him Uncle 
Sam. 

This battle-born apparition was no accident—no trick of 
fancy, no wandering, aimless ghost. He was the embodiment of 
a universal dream which had played dimly and fitfully through 
ages of slumbering liberty. He was the culmination of a world’s 
ideal. Behind his high resolve was the yearning of centuries, 
and from his falcon eye flashed the fierceness of a warring god. 
His mission was one of deepest tragedy—to smite with equal- 
ity’s sword the armed and brazen front of tyranny. Through 
the long, long years democracy had dwelt only in the heart 
of man, but now it had suddenly leaped to his brain and was 
becoming vital with method and force. The principle of man’s 
equality is as old as history, but how feebly has it manifested 
itself. Its radiance glinted for a moment on the spears of 
Alexander’s soldiers in the burning desert, when their godlike 
king disdainfully cast upon the sand the last cup of water which 
might have preserved his life because there was not enough for 
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every man. It fluttered with awful prophecy in Cesar’s vic- 
torious banners on the fateful plains of Pharsalia when the 
remnant of his diminshed legions, drawn from the common 
people, marched forth to shatter Pompey’s mighty host, rep- 
resenting the wealth, aristocracy and power of Rome. It sank 
into blackest night amid the bloody orgies of Nero’s reign, and 
through the turbulent ages that followed it flickered but dimly. 
In Shakespeare’s dramas it found matchless tongues to sing to 
the very stars the dire deeds of heartless monarchs. It haloed 
the immortal Cromwell’s head, and shone with warning above 
the death warrant of Charles the First; but the great Cromwell 
could not bequeath his spirit to those who followed him, and 
so kings vaulted to the human saddle and rode again—rode 
madly into the eighteenth century and on into the twilight of 
its evening. ; 

As this widely scattered caravan of kings and cavalcade of 
lords moved on into that epoch-making period, they smiled at 
the audacity of our gaunt hero looming above the discord of 
battle. Victory had not yet settled upon him, but determina- 
tion that never yields had measured itself in the length of his 
firm, set jaws; and had these mighty rulers been wise astrologers 
they could have read a fearful prophecy from the stars that 
sprinkled his garments. Sad was the plight of mankind on that 
uncommon day as Uncle Sam, a new figure in the ages, was 
straightening himself in the thunder of battle to begin his march 
into history. 


Russia, land of cruel Cossacks and frozen whiskers, under 
the reign of Catherine the Great,-was carving the “stuffing” out 
of Turkey and “poling” the life out of Poland. 

Prussia was purring like a feasted tiger over the wide realm 
which the genius of the great Frederick had acquired by the 
might of his sword. 

Austria was bowed under the iron will of Maria Theresa. 

Spain, ancient battleground of the Romans and the Car- 
thagenians, blasted relic of the Inquisition, was ruled by Charles 
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the Third, who was striving in vain to lift the weight of her 
sins, 

Italy, prostrate and dismembered, was paying tribute to her 
despoilers. 

Little Japan, cloistered amid her cherry blossoms, was wor- 
shiping Buddha and the sun. 

China,“ the yellow giant of the Orient, was dozing in the 
opium smoke of a strange and paradoxical civilization. 

Egypt was a conquered province sweating under the yoke of 
Turkey. Egypt, once a gorgeous empire rising from beyond 
the remotest records of time—land where the music of harp 
and flute was heard two thousand years before they wooed the 
glittering halls of Solomon’s temple — Egypt, the mother of 
unsolved wonders—for four thousand years the shifting foot- 
ball of political aggression, kicked back and forth by the ruthless 
boot of war—the most fertile spot on earth —rich trophy of 
despoiling despots — plundered garden of vanquished tyrants. 

Mexico was marching with her face to the ground, pricked 
by the bayonets of Spanish dominion. The wonderful but 
barbaric civilizations of the Toltecs and the Aztecs had passed 
like a vision of blood, and the rainbow of republican promise 
hung not yet upon the clouds of her future. 

France, unhappy country, was blindly approaching a vortex 
of slaughter and death which would melt the cold heart of 
history to pity. 

England was the mightiest force among the nations. From 
Gibraltar’s frowning brow her guns scowled upon all Europe, 
while her fleets and squadrons swept every sea; she was driving 
the entering wedge of conquest into India’s golden rim; she 
had bayonetted France out of Canada and pushed the frontiers 
of her American colonies westward to the waters of the Missis- 
sippi. Boundless was her dream of dominion and bottomless 
was the treasure chest of her greed. 

So were the nations faring on June 17, 1775. The divine 
right of kings seemed as fixed as the stars. The cold glory of 
imperial crowns lighted the skies of the fading century, while 
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the darkness of poverty and misery fell-in the shadow of every 
throne. The doctrine of equality was the essence of treason, 
and political dungeons, like black cancers, disfigured the fair 
bosom of the earth. But a new era was about to dawn. 


On the wings of imagination let us go back one hundred and 
thirty-five years, and, standing with Uncle Sam on the crest 
of Bunker Hill, we may look upon the most remarkable array 
of characters ever born in a single age. 

There is Washington, in-the forty-third year of his life, 
standing in the foreground, as, indeed, he must forever stand; 
and by his side is Jefferson, only thirty-two years old, yet com- 
passing in his brain the eternal chart of human right and all 
the principles of popular government. 

Alexander Hamilton, still in his ’teens, is rising, brilliant as 
a star, to meet Jefferson in a clash of ideas that will shake the 
new republic to its center. 

Beyond the ocean we see the young nobleman, Lafayette, 
moving. in the splendor of the French court. He, too, is in 
his ’teens, but in his soul the Titans of liberty are holding 
council, and we shall see him again, riding in the belt of flame 
which shall encircle the field of Yorktown. 

Old Ben Franklin, the Nestor of wisdom and philosophy 
in the new world, has already coaxed the lightning from the 
clouds and winged his name with electricity. 

Playing about the door of a Southern cabin is Andrew Jack- 
son, eight years old. His hair is coarse, his face is thin, but 
his deep-set eyes are the windows of courage. 

On a far-away island in the Mediterranean, where tall 
mountains rise to pour their cataracts into the sea, and where 
the kneeling hills are sweet with the fragrance of flowering 
vines, behold the young Napoleon, a child at his mother’s knee. 
Pensive and silent, he is not like other children, even as he is 
not to be like other men. Mark him well, for from the brain: 
unfolding behind that pallid brow shall spring an empire. Look 
wonderingly on those little feet, for they are already setting 
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forth for that summit of renown where but two men have left 
.their footprints since the flight of time began. Think not upon 
him only as the tyrant which prejudiced and jealous history 
shall paint him, for when that delicate hand shall grasp the 
sword that is yet unmolded, its might will smite the walls of 
patriots’ prisons, and the doors of their dungeons shall fly open. 

What a troupe of actors are moving behind the scenes in 
ill-fated France, where the curtain is soon to rise on the maddest 
tragedy in the annals.of men! 

Young Louis the Sixteenth is not dreaming of the guillo- 
tine and the lime pit; and his beautiful queen recks not that 
her fair head shall be chopped from her shoulders. 

The lion-headed Mirabeau is only twenty-six, and his giant 
intellect has not yet settled to the task of inspiring the French 
Revolution. 

Robespierre is only seventeen, and his name is not yet the 
synonym of horror. 

Marat is vending medicine and writing a book in the city 
of Paris, while Charlotte Corday, who is to plunge the dagger 
into his heart, is a happy child of seven summers, playing over 
the green fields of Normandy. 

Alas! we shall see all these again; and future ages shall 
see them through a mist of blood. 

We turn our eyes to England and we see the venerable Pitt 
and the younger Pitt; and Charles Fox is rising, luminous as 
the sun. There is Edmund Burke, the greatest orator since 
Demosthenes; and yonder, under a spreading tree, is old John 
Wesley preaching to a multitude. 

The mountains and hills and valleys and lakes and rivers 
of Scotland are not yet made immortal in story and song, for 
that baby of four years toddling in the shadow of old “Ben 
Lomond” is Walter Scott, and that boy of sixteen whistling up 
and down the “‘bonny banks of Ayr” is Robert Burns. 

Such were the conditions of the nations of the earth in the 
year of our Lord 1776. The American Revolution continued 
with unabated fury until, after seven years, in the hardest and 
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most unequal battle ever fought in the prize ring of war, Uncle 
Sam caught John Bull with a ring swing to the jaw at York- 
town and sent him crashing through the ropes and staggering 
backward across the sea; and then strutted out before the aston- 
ished nations the champion fighter of the world. 


In the short space of our national life we have wrought 
miracles of invention and discovery which have revolutionized 
the world and advanced civilization a thousand years in a single 
century. The vast wilderness has melted away, and the new 
continent now swings between the seas like a huge hanging 
garden of the beautiful. The old stage coach and covered 
wagon were consigned to oblivion when the steam engine came 
puffing out of the brain of American genius, and the old sail- 
boat was relegated to the rear when the mighty steamship went 
gliding over the billows burdened with 


Poor Romeos and rich Juliettes, 
Young lunatics and old suffragettes, 


with every kind of fortune hunter, and with the hunters of wild 
beasts. If Robert Fulton, the great inventor of steam power, 
could rise up from the dust today and witness the evolution of 
his dreams; if he could see the great squadrons of warships with 
their mighty engines churning the seas into foam, and the busy 
fleets of peace swarming every harbor; if he could have stood 
in New York two years ago and have seen the great steamship 
Kaiserine come steaming into port with an ex-President of the 
United States upon her deck fresh from the wilds of Africa, 
standing with one foot upon a hippopotamus and another on a 
rhinoceros, with a hyena under each arm and a python in his 
pocket, leaving the lion still nursing her fears and the widowed 
wart hog still rooting in tears, I think the great inventor would 
have instantly embarked on some invisible Kaiserine, and when 
the nozzle touched the distant short of the spirit world he would 
have stood on her phantom deck and shouted to the applauding 
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angels: “I am particularly glad to see you again—-I am 
dee-lighted.” 

American genius wrought another miracle, and with that 
strange spirit of the air gathered up all the stories of hope and 
love in every land and under every sky and whispered them 
around the world. The telegraph put the tattling nations lip 
to ear, and the telephone made billions smile, and frown, and 
laugh, and weep. 

If old Ben Franklin could come to the earth again and see 
the development of the spark which he caught with his kite from 
the storm cloud, I think he would seize some invisible telephone 
and call up the angel at the pearly gate and say, “Give me 
Morse. Hello, Morse! Can you slip away from Paradise and 
come down on a starbeam and spend an hour with me.on earth? 
My discovery and your invention are enlightening the world. 
Tell Thomas Jefferson the whole country is going Democratic.” 


TENN. CENTENNIAE ADDRESSES 


By Rosert L. TAYLOR 


ON OHIO AND McKINLEY DAY 


With uncovered heads and patriotic pride we welcome the 
President of the United States and all who accompany him to 
the warm, throbbing heart of Dixie. 

Jt has been whispered abroad that we have too much sun- 
shine in the South, and that its effect is to render the people 
lazy and thriftless. It is believed by millions of misguided 
men who dwell in our northern suburbs, especially in the rural 
States of Ohio, Michigan and New York, that in this. warm 
southern climate energy evaporates. But our honored guests 
shall see today a complete refutation of the soft impeachment. 
They shall see the triumphs of our brain and brawn and the 
tangible evidences of our activity. And some of them who saw 
our ruined country thirty years ago will certainly appreciate 
the fact that we have wrought miracles. If they will only look, 
they shall be living witnesses of the victories we have won. 

The grass now grows green where but a few years ago death 
sat on the pale horse beckoning the Blue and the Gray to the 
opening grave, and the roses now bloom where heroes once bled. 

In this land of battle fields and monuments; in this land of 
memories, touching as the soldier’s last tear on the white bosom 
of his manhood’s bride; in this land of beauty and of sorrow, 
where the white tents of armies once shrouded the hills, new 
cities have been built in a quarter of a century; and this splendid 
industrial exposition, which is a prophecy of our glory and 
power in the future, now blossoms like a beautiful flower in the 
track of war, and is a token of eternal peace and brotherhood 
between the two sections. 


Tennessee clasps hands with Ohio today, and the North and - 
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the South are one and inseparable. Mason and Dixon’s line is 
still there; but, thank God, it is no longer the open mouth of 
death which once swallowed up the best and bravest sons of the 
Nation. Time has closed its bloody lips, and now it is the red 
scar of honor across the breast of the Republic which marks the 
unity of our once divided country. 

We greet our guests with the ardent hope that every hour 
of their mingling with our people may be as sweet as a song 
and delightful as a glass of sparkling wine. 

I believe in these industrial expositions. They are the 
flowers of progress; they are the bouquets of civilization; they 
are the garlands of peace gathered from the gardens of human 
brains and human hearts; and they only bloom in the most 
enlightened centers of the world. They deserve the encourage- 
ment of the rulers of nations, because they are the conservators 
of peace and goodwill among men. 

I congratulate my State, and the South and the whole country 
upon the fact that the ruler of the greatest Nation in the world, 
accompanied by the first lady in the land, and by members of 
his Cabinet, and others who are distinguished in the councils 
of the Nation, prompted by their loyal zeal for the happiness 
of the people and the development of our wealth, have stolen 
away from the patriotic pilgrims who still linger in Washington, 
pining for the President’s autograph, to listen to the music of 
Southern progress and see the salvation of the Lord. 

I pledge them the honor of Tennessee that while they remain 
in our borders the tariff question shall be outlawed by our 
hospitality and the money question shall be strangled by our 
courtesy; and when they depart from us we will pin upon the 
lapels of the President and each one of his party a sweet forget- 
me-not. 





ON NEW ORLEANS AND LOUISIANA DAY 


Our doors and arms and hearts are open wide today to 
receive with joyous welcome the brave men and fair women 
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of the sun-crowned Commonwealth of Louisiana. I have stood 
here day after day giving welcome to Governors, Presidents, 

Cabinets, brotherhoods, to youth and old age, and to the beauty 
* and chivalry of the Nation; but the storehouse of our hospitality 
is still full, and we have reserved the warmest and tenderest 
welcome for Louisiana, the white-bosomed, sugar-lipped queen 
of the South, upon whose fair brow, like a jeweled crown, glitters 
the Crescent City, “The Paree of La Belle Louisiane’”’—New 
Orleans, the joy and pride, and the only city in the wide, wide 
world, in the estimation of every son of a Pelican. 

Our brightest flowers bloom today for Louisiana, and she 
shall listen to music as soft and sweet as “summer evening’s 
latest sigh that shuts the rose.” Every foot of Tennessee soil 
shall be under her dominion, and she shall be ruler in our 
capital and in our hearts; every form of beauty and all these 
gems of thought and fruits of labor lie spread out here at the 
feet of Louisiana for her pleasure and enjoyment today; and 
these domes and turrets and snowy gables shall blaze with a 
million lights for her tonight; and she shall look upon the 
gorgeous scene and wonder if the angels have spilt a basket 
of stars. 

There has always been a tender tie between Louisiana and 
Tennessee, ever since “Old Hickory” marched his Tennesseans 
to New Orleans and at a single blow prostrated the lion of 
England at the feet of the American eagle and punctuated the 
last hour of English rule in America with a bloody period. 
The tie grew stronger when Louisiana’s noblest and bravest 
son, “Old Rough and Ready” Zachery Taylor, led our Tennessee 
vounteers heart to heart and hip to hip with the volunteers of 
Louisiana to glory and to victory on the bloody fields of Mexico. 
The tie grew stronger still when the flower of Louisiana and the 
flower of Tennessee put on the gray and fought and died together 
under the Stars and Bars of Dixie. 

We know the story of Louisiana’s valor and chivalry. It is _ 
blended with the fame and glory of Tennessee’s heroes on the 
most pathetic page of history. We know the part that was 
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played by the Washington Artillery in the awful drama of war. 
The grave of every gallant soldier of that peerless region who 
fell in the struggle is a volume within itself of wild and thrilling 
adventure. It may be a forgotten grave, unmarked and lost 
forever from mortal eyes; yet wherever it is, it cradles the 
dust of as knightly a knight as ever died in battle, and I think 
the angels of God hover about it, keeping watch until the resur- 
rection morning. All honor to the heroic dead, and may God 
bless and prosper the living! 

This splendid exposition is not only an object-lesson which 
reveals to the world the triumphs of our courage and energy 
and the glory of our material wealth, but it is the lodestar 
which attracts the people of every section hither; and these great 
gatherings wipe out sectional lines and provincial prejudices 
and give birth to a better and broader citizenship throughout 
the length and breadth of our country. It brings the veterans 
of war together to live over again the dark and dreadful days 
that tried men’s souls and to tell forgotten stories which were 
once told around the camp fires long ago. It brings the young 
together to talk about the happy tomorrows, and the glorious 
years that are to come, and to whisper to each other, not the 
stories of war, but that other story which was first told in Eden, 
then handed down through all the ages—the old, old story of 
love. 

Young ladies of this brilliant Louisiana legion, have you 
never heard the story of love, and have you never told it back 
again to some shipwrecked brother? If you have not, beware. 
There are young men, handsome as Apollo, here, and_ bald- 
headed bachelors, and widowers, and gondolas, and the light of 
the moon, all within the confines of this beautiful White City ; 
and I doubt not that before your fair forms and sweet faces 
shall vanish from our midst you will hear mingling with the 
soft music of bands and the gentle splash of oars on the silvery 
waters a song as low and sweet as the song of the dying swan. 


“QO, tell me that you love me, 
For that’s the sweetest story ever told!” 
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And you must tell him! If you don’t tell him, there will 
_ be several bald-headed swans lying dead around the lake in 
the morning. But I hope you will listen to his song, and that 
our handsome Tennesseans, and especially my Colonels, or at 
least some of them, may win the hands and hearts of some of 
these fair Louisianians, and that we may thus have some more 
happy homes in Tennessee. And who will deny that the safety 
of the State must rest in its happy homes? Whether it be youth 
or old age, the bachelor or the benedict, the business man or the 
professional, the millionaire or the humblest toiler in the land, 
there is in every heart the pride of country and the love of 
home. 

This splendid Centennial Jubilee of the Volunteer State is 
the celebration of the victories we have won for our country 
and the peace and blissful pleasures which have blessed our 
homes; and with patriotic pride we welcome our guests to the 
richest, most picturesque and most beautiful Commonwealth 
ever carved out of the wilderness, and to the sweetest homes 
this side of heaven. 





ON NEW YORK DAY 


New York is the Empire State of the Union. She is the 
heavy end of North America; she is the great throbbing heart 
of the Republic, and every time she throbs the life current of 
the Nation flows back and forth through the arteries of com- 
merce and trade; she is the mighty whale of the Western 
Hemisphere, which swallows all the Jonahs who come within 
her reach; she is the stupendous Colossus of the world, leading 
in thought and straddling in politics. 

The City of New York is a perpetual exposition of the 
triumphs of thought and industry, and one of her grandest 
products is men. She is the paradise of millionaires, and 
enjoys a considerable sprinkling of poor folks. 

New York is not only great in wealth, great in population, 
great in all the elements of civilization, but she is great in the 
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knowledge of where the green pastures lie. Her relations with 
the South remind me of an old story which has been often told. 
Two darkies sat on the bank of a river fishing. One was an 
old darkey; the other was a boy. The boy got a nibble, his 
foot slipped, and he fell headlong into the surging waters. The 
old darkey hesitated a moment and then plunged in after the 
drowning’boy. He seized him by the hair and swam for the 
shore. There was a terrific struggle, but finally the old man 
succeeded in landing his half-drowned charge. A passer-by 
who witnessed the scene ran up and patted old Rastus on the 
back and said: “Old man, that was a noble deed in you to risk 
your life in that way to save the life of that trifling boy.” “Yes, 
boss,”’said Uncle Rastus, “I was ’bliged to save dat nigger; 
he had all de bait in his pocket!” 

We love the old brother, and we open our hearts and our 
bottles to the distinguished Lieutenant-Governor and every son 
of the proud Commonwealth, and every breath of the air they 
shall breathe while among us shall be burdened with a welcome 
from our people. But all of our sweetest smiles and tenderest 
words we reserve for the fair women of the delegation, the 
memory of whose visit will be to our people like the dew on 
the flowers long after they have departed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is believed by our brethren of the North 
that our people here in the South are not as vigorous as we 
should be; that we lack the snap and push necessary for the 
quick and permanent growth and development of our country. 
But they forget that we can raise three crops of potatoes in 
‘our soil in a single season; that our cotton grows without per- 
suasion; that we can fatten our hogs on acorns and pasture 
our cattle the year round. They forget that our persimmon 
trees yield tons of persimmons per annum, and that the ‘possums 
hang like sugar lumps of “glory hallelujah” from the bending 
limbs of the aforesaid and the same. 

They forget that we can labor half the time and rest the 
other half, and live better and happier than any other people 
on the face of the earth. 
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I think that if we could get our New York friends to see 
the point and furnish the money to develop us, we could soon 
* pay the expense of the whole government, feed and clothe the 
entire United States, have money left to throw at the birds, 
and rest all the time. 

There is one branch of business in which we are as vigorous 
as our northern brethren, and that is politics. Our annual crop 
of politicians is equal to the annual crop of cotton bales—not 
in weight, but in numbers. Now and then we are blessed with 
a statesman, for many are called and but few are chosen. We 
produce more Majors and Colonels in time of peace than any 
other country in the world, and sometimes we raise a little of 
that sulphurous article which begins with “h” and ends with 
ati obi as 

But, Mr. Chairman, whatever the difference between the 
North and the South may be in climate, in wealth, in conditions 
and environments, we are all one people, with common hopes 
and a common destiny; and may God bless our people of every 
section ! 

Again I implore you to feel that you are welcome to the 
capital of the old Volunteer State. 


ON MISSOURI DAY 


The glorious old Commonwealth of Tennessee opened her 
doors last May and invited the world to her birthday party. 
The boys and girls, both old and young, have been swinging 
corners ever since to the music of cornets and fiddles, and I 
have stood here and called the figures until I have grown bald- 
headed with delight. I have pulled taffy with Presidents and 
Governors; I have danced with the Woman’s Board, and drunk 
a few bumpers with the W. C. T. U., and painted the town 
green with the Irish. 

I have whispered, “Jch liebe dich,’ to the Germans; I have - 
eaten dog and danced the war dance with the Red Men and 
the Hoochee-coochee with the drummers, until the clock of 
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time has struck two, reminding us that the festivities will soon 
be over and that the music of our Centennial Jubilee will soon 
die away forever. But before the cock crows for day I will 
lead Missouri, the sweetest and fairest maiden at the dance, 
back into a dark corner and sit down by her, and I will hold 
her hand until Gov. Stephens calls for “coffee and pistols for 
two.” / 

But why should not Tennessee love Missouri and hold 
Missouri’s hand? I made a speech in Springfield a few years 
ago to five thousand Tennesseans and their descendants of 
southwest Missouri. I have clasped hands with Tennesseans 
throughout the length and breadth of the State, and wherever 
Tennesseans have settled on the soil of Missouri it has blossomed 
like the rose. The finest cattle I ever saw were in Missouri; 
the finest hogs that grunt, grow and grunt in Missouri. There 
are no richer fields on earth; there are no fairer lands. St. Louis 
is an ideal city, Missouri is my ideal of a State, and Gov. 
Stephens is the diamond pin on the shirt bosom of the West. 
Long may he sparkle in the light of the people’s smiles and 
long may the people smile while he sparkles, so that there will 
be nothing but smiles and sparkles and sparkles and smiles until 
the angels shall steal him away to sparkle forever in the bright, 
bright Missouri of the sweet by and by. 

I have seen political pantaloons as large and coats as broad 
and ample, but Missouri wears the biggest vest of any State 
in the Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for every gallon of mud and water 
in the Missouri River there is a welcome in Tennessee for the 
sons and daughters of Missouri, for every bushel of wheat there 
is a blessing, and for every ear of corn a benediction. For 
every glorious shower Missouri sends us we send her back a 
burst of sunshine. 

I think the greatest achievement that our splendid exposition 
has accomplished is the establishment of stronger ties of friend- 
ship between the States of the Union and the strengthening of 
our love and devotion for our country. I believe in the brother- 
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hood of mankind; and the nearer we approach it the nearer 
we shall come to universal peace and universal happiness; for 
‘ the fruit of peace is happiness, and happiness is the ultimate 
object of human thought and human labor. 

Again I give greetings to the distinguished representatives 
of our sister State and bid them be happy on Tennessee soil, and 
may God bless our whole country with peace and happiness! 


Diet eo eHOOl CHILDREN 
(Introducing Capt. Maynard and Lieut. Hobson) 
By Rosert L. TAyLor 


Your Majesties, My Little Kings and Queens: 

I stand in your royal presence today with uncovered head 
to present to you two of your renowned subjects who have come 
to pay homage to your majesties. 

I address you as kings and queens because you are monarchs 
of our homes and rulers of our hearts. You are the autocrats 
of the breakfast table and the dinner table and the supper table, 
and you are the terror of your grown-up sisters and their sweet- 
hearts. You are the czars and czarinas of the hearthstones, 
and all the old daddies and mammies are your willing slaves. 
But your yoke is easy, for it is the twining of tender arms; 
your burden is light, for it is the burden of love. 

Two heroes come to you, fresh from seas of glory, to receive 
the laurel wreath of your blessings and benedictions. One of 
them unbottled the first bombshell of the war with Spain from 
the frowning deck of the gunboat Nashville; the other bottled 
up the enemy with the Merrimac in Santiago Bay. 

They are both corkers and uncorkers. They are the cork- 
screw of Uncle San, and that’s what’s the matter with Spain. 

Tennessee and Alabama are proud of their noble sons, and 
every patriotic bosom heaves a welcome to them. [Every little 
heart that beats in this dimpled sea of mirth and beauty throbs 
a welcome to our heroes; every sunny curl and raven lock waves 
a greeting; every bright eye beams with love and gratitude. 

No sweeter tribute was ever paid to men than that which 
comes sparkling and bubbling from the innocent soul of child- 
hood. No wonder the Saviour said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 
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Tennesse gives her first welcome to her distinguished guests 
through the lips of her little children, because it is the purest 
and best. She welcomes them with love, laughter and song. 

When I was a barefooted boy I used to study the pictures 
of battle and listen to the stories of heroic deeds until my 
cheeks burned with excitement and my heart went flippity-flop. 
I would have given all my treasures of marbles and toys and 
everything else, down to the patches on my breeches and the 
rag on my sore toe, to be a hero. And, sure enough, my 
opportunity came. When the Civil War burst upon our country, 
I was a Io years old lad and had never heard a harsher sound 
than a hen cackle or the hoot of an owl. But at the age of 
12 I became a hero and lost my hair in the battle of Taylor’s 
Ford, on the bank of the beautiful Watauga River. When I 
discovered the enemy approaching I pulled off my little wool 
hat and “hit the dim and shadowy distance like Nancy Hanks,” 
and there was weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Who knows but that if Capt. Maynard and Lieut. Hobson, 
at the age of 12 and under those circumstances, had met the 
foe, they would have broken my record as a running hero? 
But the fears of childhood vanish from the heart of the man; 
and while the valor of my manhood was “born to blush unseen 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” the courage of these 
two young men has been witnessed and applauded by the whole 
world. 

The struggle with Spain was short and decisive. Our 
splendid navy, manned by them and their gallant comrades, 
hovered like a storm cloud on the horizon and burst upon the 
foe, and there was nothing left but the burning wrecks of Spain’s 
battleships and her army rolling back in dismay and defeat. 

Capt. Maynard and Lieut. Hobson, I present you a bouquet 
of rosebuds—the children of Tennessee. 


IN MEMORY OF SENATOR Z. B. VANCE 
(An Address at Asheville) . 


By Rosert L. Taytor 


I come to join you in paying the last tribute of honor and 
love to a man whose life was a burst of sunshine to his people 
and a blessing to his country. 

When Zebulon B. Vance was born, the angels smiled, his 
mother pressed him to her bosom and smiled; and when he 
began to toddle from the door of his happy home, prattling 
to the birds and chasing butterflies from flower to flower, all 
who saw him smiled; and soon smiles burst into laughter and 
followed in his footsteps and cheered him all along the journey 
of life, from the humble cottage among the Carolina hills to 
the magnificent capital of the republic, where he sat in the 
highest council of the nation, crowned with honors and blessed 
with the love and confidence of the State which he so grandly 
and nobly represented, until death entered the Senate chamber 
and laid his icy hand upon the throbbing heart of mirth and 
turned laughter into tears. 

Never again will his people be entranced by his eloquence; 
never again will the enraptured multitude listen to the music 
of his voice; never again will solemn Senators turn away from 
their dignity and delight in the glow of his genial spirit. The 
warmth of joy has departed from his lips and the light of life 
has vanished from his eyes. The star that once shed glory 
on the Old North State has set forever. A coffin, a winding 
sheet and six feet by two of Mother Earth, a monument and 
precious memories are all that is left of the orator and actor, 
the humanitarian, the statesman and patriot, the pride of his 
countrymen, the idol of his country. 

The book of his destiny is sealed; his pilgrimage between 
the two eternities has ended in the tomb. The angel of death 
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has stopped the pendulum that vibrated in his bosom, but let 
us rejoice in the hope that his soul now swings to and fro on 
angel wings in the paradise of God. 

It would be presumptuous folly for me to parade in your 
presence today the noble traits of his character and the thrilling 
events of his life which have enriched the history of his State 
and made his name immortal. They are thoroughly known 
to all. 

When I was a barefooted boy, romping among the hills of 
Tennessee, the first news of his fame and the tiding of his 
marvelous campaigns used to come floating over the mountains 
and rippling with laughter into the homes of our people. The 
boys learned his yarns and rolled on the floor with merriment; 
the old ladies sat at the fireside and cackled at his anecdotes, 
and the sturdy old farmers listened to his stories in the fields 
and stopped their plows to laugh. His name was on the lips 
of all as the Apostle of Sunshine and the Disciple of Human 
Happiness. No power ever checked the triumphal march of the 
young mountaineer to the glorious destiny which awaited him. 
No political foe ever withstood his wit, and humor, and logic, 
and matchless eloquence. They were his passports to the legis- 
lature and to Congress while yet a youth in his twenties; and 
as he grew older his power developed, his wings grew stronger, 
and he became one of the leading spirits of his section. His 
popularity was unparalleled, his influence was invincible, and he 
sat at last as the great war Governor of North Carolina until 
the war ended, when the doors of the United States Senate 
opened to receive him, where he served his people faithfully 
until the day of his death. 

Through all his long and brilliant career his love for humanity 
never waned and his devotion for his country never cooled. 
Always ready with a charming story to tell, always quick at 
repartee, always brimful of fun, he was the great laugh-producer 
and side-splitter of the South; and yet his logic was as convincing 
as the sword of Stonewall Jackson at Manassas or as the guns 
of Dewey at Manila. He was as honest as Davis, as humorous 
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as Lincoln, as eloquent as Daniels, as true to the hopes that 
perished at Appomattox as Gordon and Forest, and afterwards 
as loyal to the Union as Wheeler and Lee, who now wear the 
blue. 

Senator Vance was a splendid thinker and a statesman of 
rare ability; but he always looked on the bright side of things, 
and no music was half so sweet to him as the songs and laughter 
of the merry throng of country folks who gathered about him 
on every occasion with shouts and hallelujahs to while away the 
happy hours. And thus his busy life was spent in adding to 
the sum of human happiness. 

There is a prevailing opinion in the world that those who 
have the power to make others laugh, and who dare to light 
temples of thought with windows of fun, are weak and shallow 
and ought not to wield the scepter of the ruler or sit in the 
councils of a nation. But I have never been able to fathom 
the wisdom of such philosophy. I do not believe that a heart 
of ice is always the badge of a mighty brain. I do not believe 
that a frowning brow is always the token of wisdom. It is 
true that some great men frown, but all who frown are not 
great. It is equally true that a few great men laugh, but it 
must be confessed that all who laugh are not great. But I would 
rather trust my life and liberty in the hands of a laughing fool 
than in the hands of a frowning tyrant. 

Nations do not suffer when their rulers sincerely smile and 
govern with love and mercy; but God pity the land whose ruler 
frowns and rules with an iron rod, and God pity the ruler him- 
self, for the harvest of his frowns is death. 

The frowns of Cesar made nations quake; but the harvest 
of his frowns was daggers, concealed under the cloaks of shud- 
dering Romans, until the blood of Cesar dripped from the 
blade of treason in the corridor of the Roman Capitol. 

Napoleon frowned and the world trembled; but his frowns 
were only the prophecies of Waterloo, which left the flower 
of France lying dead in pools of blood, while the uncrowned 
and unthroned Napoleon wandered aimlessly on the battle field, 
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the “somnambulist of a vast, shattered dream.” 

The life of Washington eclipses the glory of Cesar, and 
the beautiful reign of Victoria outshines the romantic record 
of Napoleon’s rise and fall. 

Bismarck was called the “Iron Prince,’ but it cost broken 
hearts and libations of blood to build the throne and cement 
the empire of Germany. Glory encircles the brow of Bismarck, 
and yet the humblest German peasant who scatters sunshine 
with his songs and dries the tears of sorrow with his smiles 


will sleep sweeter tonight in his humble cot than the “Iron ~ 


Prince” in his castle. I have come to believe that happiness 
does not often dwell in a palace, for the bubbling soul of laughter 
does not sit upon the throne of the king, and from the mirthless 
heart of a tyrant the milk of human kindness never flows. 

Where there is no laughter, there is no genuine love; where 
there is no love, life is a desert of evil; where virtue trembles 
to tread, where hope falters, where happiness is crucified, music 
is banished from its joyless air, and all that lies beyond is a 
voiceless shore and a starless sky. 

Laughter, and love, and hope, and happiness are the com- 
panions of pleasure, the patrons and allies of civilization, the 
handmaids of religion, the evangels of God. They are the 
guardian angels of every Christian home, the guiding star of 
every nation’s destiny. They fondle the child in its cradle; 
they linger with frolicsome youth; they minister to struggling 
manhood and soothe the pillow of age. 

I would rather be the humblest among those who have given 
hope to the hopeless and happiness to the distressed of my race 
than to live in history as a conquorer with my hands stained 
with innocent blood; I would rather have my name written 
among those who have loved their fellow man than to wear the 
laurels that encircle the brow of the “Iron Prince;”’ I would 
rather sleep in some quiet churchyard, unknown and unremem- 
bered, save by those in whose hearts I have scattered seeds of 
kindness and upon whose lips I have conjured smiles of joy, 
than to be confined in a sarcophagus of gold, with desolate 
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homes as my monuments and widows and orphans as living 
witnesses of my glory. 

There is a mighty stream, whose waters are as warm as a 
summer’s day, which flows noiselessly as the sunshine through 
the turbulent waters of the ocean. It carries on its heaving 
current health and warmth and life to half the world. It weaves 
for England a chaplet of verdure and flowers, it crowns green 
Erin with the shamrock and rose, and flings a mantle of per- 
petual beauty on the vine-clad hills of France. Its soft airs 
linger around the Orkney Isles and make them a cluster of 
sunny jewels in the midst of inhospitable seas; and, still bear- 
ing in its bosom that kindlier nature born of brighter climes, it 
breathes in mercy on the shores that touch the frozen zone. It 
is the majestic Gulf stream, the vehicle of the sun’s life-giving 
power. It is the smile of God upon the waters which warms 
the seas and makes the earth blossom like the rose. 

It is the symbol of the lives of men like him whose memory 
we honor today—men whose warm and genial spirits meet and 
‘mingle together like the water of the Gulf stream and flow on 
through the cold and troubled ocean of life, weaving chaplets of 
joy for the brow of humanity, crowning our race with blessings, 
flinging the mantle upon mankind, and breathing hope and hap- 
piness to the whole world. It is the glorious Gulf stream of 
generous souls which has given to civilization its flower gardens 
of literature, its verdure and bloom of poetry and rapturous 
music, its humanity, its liberty and its religion. 

Its warm breath woke the Grecian civilization into life, which 
gave to immortality the “Iliad” of Homer and the songs of 
Sappho; it inspired the wonderful art of Phidias and the burn- 
ing eloquence of Demosthenes; it moved upon the mighty brain 
of Plato, who turned the lens of philosophy and reason toward 
heaven and caught glimpses of the only true and living God; it 
kissed sun-crowned Italy and encircled the Roman Empire with 
a halo of glory; it impelled Michelangelo to chisel dreams 
from the marble; and Raphael to spread his visions of beauty 
and immortal colors upon the canvas; it touched the beautiful 
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land of the Rhine, and Mozart and Mendelssohn and Schubert 
and all the great masters of the Fatherland turned the air into 
_ music and made joyous the homes and hearts of every land 
with its warbles and murmurs and the ebb and flow of its 
silver tides; it made France the nursery of genius in poetry, 
in eloquence, in sculpture and in painting. 

Old England received its glorious baptism and gave to the 
world “Paradise Lost” and “Hamlet’’ and the richest literature 
in all the tide of time. It warmed the hearts of pioneers in the 
wilderness of the New World, and the stars twinkled to the 
music of the fiddle and the bow in the log cabins of our fathers, 
and thus it cheered them on from camp to cottage, and from 
cottage to mansion, from forest to waving fields, and from 
waving fields to mighty cities, until it set the world ablaze with 
light. Liberty was born and the great republic rose beautiful 
as the dream of Pericles, magnificent as the temple of the gods. 
The joyous tide of immortal spirits who have fashioned and 
molded our institutions and directed our country in the path 
of its glorious destiny is sweeping on to eternity. No sweeter 
spirit ever mingled in its flood than that which stole away from 
the temple of dust which now lies confined in the shadow of this 
beautiful monument. He lived, and loved, and laughed, and 
labored for his people and for humanity. He planted the flowers 
of mirth and joy in the hearts of others, and labored on until 
the winter of age whitened his head with the snow that never 
melts; but there was no snow upon his heart; ‘twas always 
summer there. 

The name of Zebulon B. Vance is a household word among 
the old; it is the glorious heritage of the young. 

Sleep on, child of genius, in the grave where loving hands 
have laid thee! 


“Unwearied, unfettered, unwatched, unconfined, 
Be my spirit like thee, in the world of the mind, 
No yearning for earth e’er to weary its flight, 
But fresh as thy pinions in regions of light.” 


DEATH 
(A Memorial Address in the House ‘of Representatives) 


By Atrrep A. TAYLOR 


Mr. Speaker : 


Death stands sentinel, grim and inexorable, hostile and 
implacable, on the boundary line of the unknown. There is 
no countersign, no password, for he is a foe to all who come— 
and all must come. His only command is “Halt!” In this 
stern word is the authority of God’s decree, the infrangible seal 
of Fate. From obedience there is no escape, from that seal 
there is no exemption; for clemency there is no bribe, no parley, 
no persuasion. Time can grant no procrastination, no respite, 
eternity urge no argument. The court of heaven hears no 
appeal, grants no stay. 

The angel Mercy pleads in vain. Death’s fell stroke must 
descend.upon all flesh. The voice of merit but invites his aim, 
and brightness of virtue only attracts his arrow. Infancy and 
youth wither and fade as the severed violet, the plucked rose. 
Manhood, womanhood, rich with the ripeness of mature years, 
fall as the laden fruit tree uprooted in the season of its full 
fruition. Age bows and crashes to the earth like the decayed 
and storm-riven oak. Time is the pale harvest field of Death, 
the world is his charnel house, and the history of the race is but 
the record of his mournful tragedies. 

When kindred and companions, friends and comrades fall 
around us, love, grief and tears bid us suspend for a season 
the cares and occupations of life and yield to them the last 
tribute of the heart’s best incense. In the death of my late 
colleague, Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, the State of Tennessee has 
lost one of her most distinguished citizens, the Republican party 
one of its ablest leaders, and the Second Congressional district 
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a zealous and devoted representative ‘and. guardian of every 
interest of its people. 

A child of poverty and obscurity, a common laborer on a 
farm, an apprentice, a tradesman, a student without a tutor, 
self-taught and self-supported, rising step by step by his own 
unaided efforts to the profession of law, to the dignity of the 
judicial ermine, to honorable position in the military service, to 


high political preferments as a statesman of recognized ability, 


to the noble and enviable distinction of a useful and universally 
respected citizen, his career presents one of the most striking 
illustrations of the possibilities offered to men under our institu- 
tions and our system of government. 


a 


SY a 


SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS 
(A Memorial Address) 
By Rospert L. TayLor 


I come to drop a flower of love and reverence on the grave 
of Isham G. Harris in the name of the State which he served 
so long and so well. If all the noble deeds he has done for his 
country and for his fellow man were flowers, I could gather a 
million roses from the hearts of Tennesseans tonight. What- 
ever else may be said of him, he was an honest man. His heart 
was the temple of truth, and his lips were its oracles. He loved 
his native land, and loyalty to duty was his creed. He lived a 
long and stormy life; he died a hero. 


The summons came to him in the triumphant hour of the 
State, when the Centennial bells were ringing out the old 
century and ringing in the new. In the glorious noontide of 
Tennessee’s joyful jubilee, when the trumpets of peace were 
pouring out the soul of music on the summer air, he heard the 
solemn call of another trumpet, which drowned all the melodies 
of this world. He saw the shadow of an invisible wing sweep 
across his pillow; a pallor came over his face; his heart forgot 
to beat; there was only a gasp, a sigh, a whispered “I am tired,” 
and tired eyelids were drawn like purple curtains over tired 
eyes, tired lips were closed forever, tired hands were folded 
on a motionless breast. 


The mystery of life was veiled in the mystery of death. 
What is life? What is death? Today we hear a bird singing 
in the tree top; they tell us that is life. Tomorrow the bird lies 
cold and stiff at the root of the tree; it will sing its song no 
more; they tell us that is death. 


A babe is born into the world; it opens its glad eyes to the 
light of day and smiles in the face of its loving mother; and 
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they tell us that is life. The child wanders from the cradle 
into the sweet fairyland of youth, and dreams among its flowers. 
‘But soon youth wakes into manhood, and his soul is afire with 
ambition. He rushes into the struggles of real life, and wins 
his way from the log cabin to the gubernatorial chair. The 
lightnings begin to leap from the gathering clouds of war, the 
thunders begin to fall around him; but he stands like a lion 
at his post; and when the dreadful shock at Shiloh comes, where 
the flower of Tennessee are rushing to glory and the grave, 
through the rifted smoke I see him kneeling on the bloody field, 
with the peerless Albert Sidney Johnston dying in his arms. 


At last his flag goes down in blood and tears; he is exiled 
from his country. But the clouds soon clear away, and he 
returns in triumph, to be clothed by the people with greater 
power than ever before and to sit like an uncrowned king in 
the highest council of the nation until his raven locks turn 
white as snow. 


But the scene shifts again; and as we are called from our 
revelry to stand around the coffin of our matchless Senator, 
there are tearstains on the cheeks of merriment and mourning 
muffles mirth. They tell us that is death. 


The song of the bird is the soul of melody, and the laughter 
of the child is the melody of the soul. The joys of youth are 
the blossoms of hope. Manhood gathers the golden fruits. 
But death robs the bird of its song, and steals laughter from 
the lips of childhood. Death plucks the blossom of youth and 
turns the golden fruits of manhood to ashes on the lips of age. 

Poor bird, is there no brighter clime where thy sweet spirit 
shall sing forever in the tree of life? Poor child, is there no 
better world where the soul shall wake and smile in the face 
of God? Poor tired man, is it all of life to live? Is it all of 
death to die? Is there not a heaven where thy tottering age 
shall find immortal youth and where immortal life -shall glorify 
thy face? It must be so; it must be so. 
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Somewhere beyond this world there is infinite power and 
eternal life. The blessed Christ, who whispered “Peace’’ to 
the troubled waters of Galilee, has whispered “Peace” to the 
troubled soul of the departed Senator. There his tired eyes 
have opened to the light of a blissful immortality. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
(An Address at St. Louis) 
By Ropert L. TAYLOR 


A little more than a century ago a young man came out of 
his father’s log cabin on the border of the Palmetto State and, 
mounting his race horse and followed by his pack of yelping 
hounds, plunged into the forest and vanished from the scenes 
of his childhood and the sweet associations of his youth. 

How long he tarried on the way we know not; but after 
his departure we first find him in the little village of Morganton, 
among the hills of the Old North State, studying the profession 
of law and then plunging again into the trackless forest. 

Far up among the North Carolina mountains there is a 
spring bubbling up from the earth which spreads into a still, 
smooth mirror, reflecting the inverted images of rock, and fern, 
and wild flower, and tree, and sky, where the panther used to 
come and drink and then lie in ambush among the laurel and 
the ivy and watch for the thirsty deer. 

I think the pilgrim youth and his weary steed and panting 
hounds paused here to rest. I think he kneeled down and drank 
and reclined under the shade of the trees and dreamed of the 
glorious future. The spring gathers volume from the springs 
that bubble up around it until the brawling brook pours down 
the steep declivities of the mountain gorges and spreads out 
into the majestic Tennessee River in the valley below, and the 
Tennessee sweeps into the Ohio, and the Ohio flows into the 
Mississippi, and the Mississippi rolls on to the sea—emblematic 
of the destiny of the youth who drank from the spring and 
dreamed there among his hounds at the fountain-head of the 
mighty river. 

But little did the world know that the wandering dreamer 
at the lonely spring in the wilderness was at the fountain-head 
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of a career which would some day change the destinies of 
nations; little did the savage Indian tribes of the South know, 
as they brandished the tomahawk and torch in the face of 
civilization, that a young chieftain, whose sword would prove 
more terrible than the resistless floods of a hundred angry 
rivers, would soon follow the shining trail of waters westward 
to sweep them from the planet; little did the haughty British 
monarch know, as he sat upon his throne in the Old World 
amid the pomp and pageantry of imperial power and glory, 
that an eagle would soon swoop down from the mountains in 
the New World to grapple with the invading lion, and that 
liberty’s uncrowned king, enthroned in the saddle, would soon 
strike a blow at New Orleans which would send the power of 
the British Empire reeling backward from the Amercian shore. 

While the young hero still rested there at the spring, 
unconscious of the glory that awaited him, I think he watched 
the pilgrim waters dashing westward over the gray cliffs and 
vanishing in the shadows below, and I think he heard them 
murmuring a prophecy of broader streams beyond, winding 
lazily through gorgeous landscapes and rich valleys, worthy 
to become the habitation of the greatest American who ever 
lived. But while he watched and hoped and dreamed, I think 
he heard the rustling of the leaves and saw an antlered buck 
emerge from the honeysuckles and sniff the air for a moment, 
and then, as quick as thought, dash away into the forest. I 
think he leaped into the saddle and blew his hunter’s horn, 
which woke the sleeping pack; and instantly the hunter and 
his eager hounds were hot upon the trail, and the music of the 
chase rose and fell and fell and rose from hollow to hill and 
from hill to hollow like the music of a hundred chiming bells. 
Down the roaring stream for miles and miles bounded the 
trembling deer, leaping over rocks, springing through shoals 
and swimming the whirling eddies in the vain endeavor to elude 
the bellowing pack, which followed with smoking mouths in 
full cry, closer and closer behind him. And when the shadows 
of the evening began to lengthen, I think the child of nature 
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and of destiny kindled his camp fire on the grassy brink of the 
beautiful Watauga, and, with his jaded hounds, feasted that 
night on venison. 

Not far from where he slumbered the town of Jonesboro 
nestles among the green hills. It is the oldest town in Tennessee. 
It was a metropolis before St. Louis was ever dreamed of, and 
its old log courthouse was a temple of justice before the boundary 
lines of Missouri were ever on the map of the world. Here 
the young immigrant lawyer began his wonderful career in 
Tennessee. He entered the little village on his journey, and 
lived in it more than a year, and practised law and joined in 
the manly sports of the mountaineers. But the mountains can- 
not hold the rivers; neither could they hold the restless spirit 
of Andrew Jackson. 

There was another pilgrimage from Jonesboro to the settle- 
ment on the Cumberland where now gleam and glitter the domes 
and spires of Nashville, the beautiful capital of Tennessee. 

The war of the Revolution had been fought and won. .The 
young republic was extending its dominion westward. Slowly, 
but surely, wild beast and savage Indian were retreating toward 
the setting sun before the advancing Saxon and Celt, overawed 
and overmatched by their brain and brawn. It was here among 
these perilous environments that the sublime powers of Andrew 
Jackson began to wake like the live thunders of the gathering 
storm. It was then the heart of the wilderness; it is now the 
heart of the South; it is the warm, throbbing heart of Tennessee 
and Tennessee is the heart of the Western Hemisphere. Tenn- 
essee lies on the happiest lines of latitude and longitude which 
girdle the globe; she lies on the dividing line between the two 
great agricultural regions of the world. On the south are the 
tropical fruits and flowers and cotton fields, where labor toils 
and sings and tosses the snowy bales by the millions into the 
lap of commerce; on the north are the fruits and cereals of 


the North Temperate Zone, where industry smiles and pours - 


its streams of amber and gold into the garners of nations. But 
Tennessee combines them both. The pecans of the South fall 
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among the hickorynuts of the North on her soil; the magnolia 
blooms in the same grove where the northern apple ripens; the 
Georgia plum woos the blushing peach of Delaware; corn and 
cotton, blue grass and wheat, all grow in adjoining fields; while 
the mocking bird and the snowbird sing and chatter together 
on bough and bush away down in Tennessee. 

I somefimes think that when Civilization first peeped over 
the Alleghanies and looked down upon the gorgeous landscape 
below, she shouted back to the advancing hosts: “Lo, this is 
Paradise regained!” Is it any wonder, then, that this beauty 
spot on the face of the earth long ago became the shrine of 
heroes and statesmen? Is it any wonder that the star of destiny 
guided the peerless Jackson here to live and die? 

The world knows the romantic history of this wonderful 
man. It is not for me to repeat it here today. His life was 
full of storms. He was the thunderbolt of war, but his battles 
were all fought for liberty and human happiness. He was the 
rugged type of the rugged times in which he figured and of 
the rugged men whom he led to victory and to glory. 

Whether we view him in the fox chase or deer hunt or at 
the horse race, where he was king; or whether we view him 
_ entering the rude courthouse at Gallatin as United States District 
Attorney, and signalizing his advent to public life by thrashing 
a band of outlaws who refused to be tried and compelling them 
to submit to the sentence of the court; or as judge, leaving the 
bench at Jonesboro and collaring the defiant Bean, who had 
bluffed the sheriff and his posse; or whether we contemplate 
him gathering his stalwart Tennessee volunteers around him 
and marching through the perils and dangers of the wilderness 
to drive the fierce Indian tribes to the sea, or at New Orleans, 
guarding the legislature with a regiment in his rear while he 
met the British in the front and hurled them back across the sea, 
he was the same invincible, unconquerable spirit who shattered 
every opposition which confornted him in life. He was as 
powerful in the arena of politics as he was terrible on the 
battle field. No foe, however formidable, could cope with him; 
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no maneuver, however brilliant, could check his triumphal march 
to the highest office in the world. 

Like a giant, he strode into the White House and sat down 
in the presidential chair, and, lifting his bony hand toward 
heaven, while his hair stood on his head like the mane of a 
lion, he postponed the Civil War for a quarter of a century 
with the exclamation: “By the Eternal, the Union must and 
shall be preserved!” 

But “Old Hickory” has passed away. The hand that once 
wielded the sword for country and liberty was dust long ago. 
But the dominion of the republic for which he fought now 
stretches 


“From Maine’s dark pines and crags of snow, 
To where magnolia breezes blow,” 


and touches the two great oceans that divide the world. But 
where are the policies of government which he cherished and 
defended? Where is the equal and exact justice to all, with 
special privileges to none? Where are the powers and privileges 
of States to manage and control their own domestic affairs? 
Where is the protection of the people against the oppression of 
combined power and aggregated wealth? Where is the ideal 
of Abraham Lincoln: “A government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people?” 

Have we not. drifted away from the splendid safeguards 
and bulwarks of government which were established by our 
fathers? Andrew Jackson bridled the money power, but the 
money power has long since slipped the bridle. Andrew Jack- 
son curbed the encroachments of centralization, but centraliza- 
tion has taken the bit in its teeth and broken the curb, and is 
now plunging madly toward absolute monarchy. The policies 
of our modern government have given the power to a few men 
to fix the price of meat and bread at the cost of production to 


those who produce, only to raise it at their own sweet will to — 


those who consume. A few men control the arteries of trade. 
A few manufacturers live on the juice of protection, and the 
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_ juice of protection is the sweat and blood of the people. Money 
has become a mystery to the millions, and is manipulated by the 
great financiers as the magician manipulates the coin. He holds 
it up and says, “Look, gentlemen, look; now you see it, and 
now you don’t see it;” and when the people feel in their pockets, 
their last dollar is gone. 

Too often the door to high and honorable positions can only 
be opened with a key of gold. 

Andrew Jackson never dreamed of a government by injunc- 
tion, but now the Federal power can throw the lariat of a 
restraining order and hobble a sovereign State and paralyze 
the enforcement of its laws. 

Mr. Chairman, from my earliest childhood I was taught by 
my now sainted father and mother to believe in the religion 
of Christ and to pray to the Creator of the universe for His 
mercy and His blessings. I would that I could persuade the 
American people to get down on their knees tonight and fervently 
breathe this prayer: “O God, give our country another Andrew 
Jackson !” 


DAVEY Hen ChE tas 
(An Address) 


By Atrrep A. TAYLOR 


In the name of the Davy Crockett Historical Society, and 
of the good people of Washington County and of East Tenn- 
essee, I extend to you a most cordial welcome to this, the place 
of the great pioneer’s birth, and to these scenes of his childhood. 
It is good for us to make such pilgrimages as this; it is good 
for our feet to press the soil which glorious men have trod; it 
is good for us to breathe the air which they have breathed and 
behold the scenes where they have lived and moved. Inseparably 
associated with their lives and actions, they remain the indestruc- 
tible monuments to their memory, awakening in us a realizing 
sense of their existence and character which no written history 
can transmit. To walk where great men, now dead, have 
walked; to touch and to see what they have touched and seen; 
to look around us and view objects now present which were 
once as familiar and pleasing to them as they now are to us— 
there is a fascinating charm, a mysterious influence about all 
this which none can describe but all may feel. 

Near this spot beside this beautiful spring, 103 years ago 
today, was born Davy Crockett, one of the most remarkable 
men of modern times, and one of that long line of distinguished 
soldiers and statesmen who glorify the history of our State and 
our country at large. He was of that sturdy race of pioneers 
who subdued a savage wilderness and laid the foundations of the 
Republic. Himself.a prince of pioneers, his brawny arm could 
wield the ax and the rifle with a skill before which the thickest 
forest fell and the fiercest savage fled. The humble home that 
sheltered his infancy and boyhood was the rude log cabin whose 
ruins we see before us—a style of architecture which has pro- . 
duced and sheltered more solid, useful and illustrious men than 
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were ever born in the palatial mansions of Christendom. These 
pleasant fields, this open country we now delight to look upon 
were in those days, perhaps, an unbroken wilderness of cane- 
brake and forests infested with ferocious beasts and savage 
Indians. . Wild, untutored and unsubdued nature, animate and 
inanimate, opposed with hostile front the advance of these 
pioneers of western civilization. 

Davy Crockett was schooled in the hard and trying 
experiences of daily battle with these opposing forces. His 
youth and early manhood were passed in the struggle for 
existence. He knew none of the luxuries of our age, nor the 
elegance, indulgences and vices, nor the refined conventionalities, 
manners and customs of our more cultured civilization. He 
was essentially a child of nature. Gifted with extraordinary 
mental capabilities, this school of activity, of privation and fierce 
conflict gave edge to his native wit and point to his intellectual 
faculties. His mind was a huge diamond of whitest luster and 
without a flaw, uncut in the college laboratory, but polished in 
its rugged beauty by attrition with the adversities and oppositions 
of life. It often sparkled with a dazzling effulgence, and shone 
with a light peculiarly its own. Its chief excellence and beauty 
consisted in its elements of originality. Many of his sayings 
and maxims would astonish and delight any philosopher. Some 
of them have been adopted almost the world over, and now form 
a part of our literature. Couched in a few simple words, each 
one may be said to contain a whole volume of wisdom and 
philosophy. They often epitomized the experiences of a lifetime. 

As a statesman, considering his brief career and his limited 
education and opportunities, he stands unsurpassed. In unsullied 
dignity of character and devotion to principle he is the peer of 
any figure in history. As a soldier, his career was short but 
brilliant. He blazed for a moment like a meteor in the midnight 
heavens, then quenched forever the fires of life in the blood of 
the Alamo. The brilliant, the original, the honest, the patriotic, 
the generous-hearted, the brave, the dauntless Davy Crockett now 
sleeps in a glorious grave, beloved and venerated by all his 
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countrymen. His name, his character and his deeds add luster 
alike to Tennessee, to Texas, and to’ the Republic. He has 
indeed left his footprints “on the sands of time,” his impress 
ineffaceable on the age in which he lived, his imperishable 
monument in the hearts and the affections of his people. 


, 


THE MAGIC OF A NAME 
| (At Gainesville, Georgia, Chautauqua) 


By Atrrep A. TAYLOR 


Inasmuch as my friend has given this occasion something of 
a political “flavor by introducing me as a Republican, “though 
a son of Dixie,’ I beg leave to say that I believe there lies in 
both of our great political parties a broad zone of respectability, 
decency, reason and patriotism, wherein honest men may stand 
in mutual respect and esteem, rivaling each other in their efforts 
to promote the general welfare, differing only in their choice 
of measures and policies looking to this great end. And he 
who abides not within this zone, but strays into the region of 
blind passion and unreasoning prejudice, is a dangerous fanatic, 
an undesirable citizen, unworthy to be called either a Republican 
or a Democrat. 

I beg further to say that my affiliation with no political party 
can ever sever the ties of natural affection which bind me to the 
bosom of Dixie—my beautiful motherland. 

You applaud vociferously at the mention of the name of 
Dixie; and yet we are told there is nothing in a name. “What’s 
in aname? A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” 
said the prince of poets. But the proverb fails when applied 
to Dixie. 

There is a hidden power and a subtle magic in great names 
that thrill the hearts of men and arouse in their imaginations 
the loftiest ideals of character. The name of Dixie sweeps the 
harpstrings of history and awakens into life and action a new 
epic more glorious than the Iliad of Homer—of men as knightly 
as Launcelot or Henry of Navarre; of women as beautiful as 
Helen of Troy, as heroic as Joan of Arc; of battles as celebrated 
as Marathon or Thermopylae; of soldiers as illustrious as 
Miltiades or Leonidas; of statesmen as renowned as Pericles; 
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of orators as brilliant and as powerful as Demosthenes; of poets 
as sweet, as melodious, and as passionate as Sappho or Alcaeus, 
as weird and as tragic as Euripides. That name calls into being 
a new epic of valor and patience, of hope and despair, of pros- 
perity and adversity, of success and failure, of victory and 
defeat, of dauntless courage in the face of overwhelming cata- 
clysm, of love and hate, of poetry, song and romance, of the 
sorrows and bitternesses of Gethsemane, of the joy and gladness 
and triumph of Bethany. 

Through such vicissitudes no people, in all the history of 
the race, has ever passed and risen so quickly from such depths 
of disaster to such a restoration of blighted and ruined fortunes. 
I yield to none in my love of Dixie, because I yield to none in 
my love of this great Republic. 


SCRE De RECEDEN TS” 
(A Speech in the House of Representatives) 


By Arrep A. TAyYLor 


Mr. Speaker: 


The important changes proposed in the new code of rules, 
reported to the House by the Committee on Rules, seek to do 
away with all dilatory motions and to authorize the Speaker to 
have counted and entered upon the journal as present to make 
a quorum to do business the names of members present but 
refusing to vote. This means that the majority shall proceed 
with legislation unobstructed by any sort of filibustering tactics 
on the part of the minority. This is a radical change in 
the methods of parliamentary procedure; it is a great step 
forward . : 

But the gentlemen on the other side say that in establishing 
rules that dilatory motions shall not be entertained by the 
Speaker, and that members present, but refusing to vote, shall 
be counted to make a quorum, we are abandoning “old land- 
marks and violating precedents of a hundred years.” This 
seems to be the sole burden of their arguments. They are 
frenzied and horrified at the thought of seeing the sacred pre- 
cedents of their fathers swept away forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I am as much an admirer and lover of the 
fathers of our country as any gentleman on the other side. 
They performed their part grandly; they were equal to every 
emergency that confronted them in their time; they were 
glorious men. But did they not break away from old precedents 
and make new ones? If they had not done so, would not we 
of this generation of their posterity have been under the dominion 
of Great Britain today? Do we not possess the same right to 
meet emergencies as they confront us and to break away from 
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old precedents and make new ones as they did? 

If we are not to be conceded this right, if we are not to be 

allowed to advance, I would suggest to my friends on the other 

' side that they ought to be consistent and with “Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity” do as their fathers did—transport themselves to and 
from the Capitol of their country, no matter how far in the 
interior they may dwell, in the old time stage-coach or on 
horseback instead of in Pullman palace cars. . . You ought 
to advise the people of this country and of the world to abandon 
the use of all modern machinery, to discard the graphophone, 
phonograph, telephone and telegraph, to obstruct all further 
progress and refuse to accept the benefits of the great political, 
social and moral reforms of this progressive age, and to yield 
themselves henceforth and forever to the influence and control 
of the narrow and contracted notions of old fogyism. 

If your argument is sound, Martin Luther ought never to 
have begun the reformation, Columbus should have stayed at 
Genoa, and America ought to have ‘remained undiscovered. | 





CONCERNING THAT TARIFF 
(Maiden Speech in Senate, June 22, 1909) 


By Rosert L. Taytor 


Mr. President : 


I have sat silent during the eternal debate upon this ever- 
lasting problem of tariff taxation, but I have been largely com- 
pensated by the consciousness that I have not only contributed 
to the dispatch of the public business, but given rest to the weary. 

I have watched with deepest interest the storm which has 
‘been raging on the other side of this chamber, not upon the 
question of whether high tariff is right or wrong but upon how 
high a rate the American people will bear in these piping days 
of reform, so near to those days before the last election when 
the Republican party was a walking petition and a living prayer, 
and when mellifluous streams of promises and pledges poured 
from the lips of its orators like molasses from the bunghole 
of a barrel. 

I have been silent not for lack of inclination to plunge into 
the discussion, but because I have been overawed by the fierce- 
ness of argument and by the keen flashes of repartee, which 
have thrilled me and filled me with fantastic terrors no mortal 
ever felt before. 

I have sat speechless in my chair when the matchless Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Aldrich) rose up and, standing firm 
but a little stooped with the industrial world upon his back, 
pleaded with suppressed emotion for the wage-earners of our 
country and demanded that they have their one percent of the 
profits of protection, blissfully indifferent as to who gets the 
other ninety-nine percent. I have dodged behind my desk in 
mute but uncontrollable agitation as the thunderbolts of Jove 
rolled from the esophagus of the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Heyburn) in defense of the American hog. 
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I have been dumb with admiration as I watched the shepherd 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Warren) drive the wolves from 
the fold, with wool in their teeth, but without the loss of a 
single Wyoming sheep. I have retreated to the cloak room when 
the impetuous Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoot) flaunted his 
mercerized skirts in the face of the Senate and brandished his 
German razors in the air. 

I have watched New York, New England and Pennsylvania, 
reinforced by Illinois and the Pacific slope, throw out their battle 
lines and close in on the rebels of the middle West, and crush 
the spirit of secession against high tariff, once more letting down 
the bars of opportunity and joyously hugging the Goddess of 
Liberty, as the big fat calf of the East once more bounds for- 
ward to the flowing udder of the West and walls his eyes and 
wiggles his tail in speechless bliss as he draws his daily tariff 
bounty. 

All these storms have blown for the honor and glory of pro- 
tection. All these battles have been fought to preserve the 
diginity of labor. O labor, la wor, how many crimes have been 
committed in thy name! O protection, how often are thy 
garments made the cloak of greed! 

Sir, I have looked and listened until I have become 
accustomed to storm, and I’m no longer frightened by wind. 
Therefore I have determined to get on the rear of this discussion 
and disturb the atmosphere of the Senate for an hour on general 
principles, only touching the tariff at the high places, because 
there are no low places—except on a few raw materials. 


In its (the Republican party’s) platform of 1872 it still made 
revenue the purpose and protection the incident. And it was 
not until 1876 that it threw its loving arms around the wage- 
earner and pressed him to its bosom, 

The wealth of the country has been shifting to a few great 
centers ever since in the name of the wage-earner, and a few 
magnates of finance in these few centers are manipulating and 
controlling all the chief manufactories, all the principal arteries 
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of transportation, and all the banks between the two great oceans 
that divide the world. And, sir, the danger to our form of 
government lies in this continuous consolidation of corporate 
wealth and power, with its ever-increasing tendency to enlarge 
its demands and force the country to stand and deliver in the 
name of the wage-earner. 

Agriculture is no longer the palladium of our free institu- 
tions; contentment no longer sings among the hills, but the 
restless millions are pouring out of the fields into the city and 
town and into the mine and the lumber camp in search of higher 
wages, and we are building up a stupendous urban civilization, 
_with every city a breeder of crime against God and man and 
the devil’s own hothouse of corruption, under the outstreached 
wing of protection to the American wage-earner. 

The Republican platform of 1908 calls for a tariff sufficient 
to cover the difference between wages at home and abroad plus 
a reasonable profit to the manufacturer. If this bill had been 
squared to the promise of the platform, there would have been 
no opposition to it by Republican Senators from the West and 
not many protests from Democratic Senators from any section, 
except against the tail end of it, promising a reasonable profit 
to the manufacturer. We could not foresee that when the 
schedules were made the tail would wag the dog. 

But the platform and the bill are as different as the plan of 
salvation and Sherman’s march to the sea; and God knows when 
Congress will adjourn. I don’t think that coveted event will 
happen until a few more eulogies are pronounced upon the wage- 
earner, and not even then until the rebels of the middle West 
have been pacified. I think it will be done by the vigorous use 
of the plank favoring a tax on the incomes of corporations, 
recently jerked out of the national Democratic platform by our 
great President for the emergency. 

What is the use to keep the country waiting? For the great 
transaction is almost done, and the “jokers” are still in the bill. 
Its framers have neither changed the policy nor reduced the 
average; they have neither heeded the appeals of Republican 
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Senators representing great agricultural States in the Union 
‘nor the promises of their platform. They have banished Demo- 
cratic Senators from their star-chamber councils and forbidden 
them from participating in the hearings before their committee. 
They are again about to deliver the masses over to the classes, 
and sharp-faced and lynx-eyed avarice will still continue to throw 
mock kisses at the pouting lips of plundered confidence, and the 
carriage of Dives will still continue to throw contemptuous dust 
from its glittering wheels on the squalid rags of Lazarus. The 
sovereign people will soon wake from their iridescent dream of 
revision downward to find the same old vulture of protection 
rising far above the Dingley minimum and soaring to the blue 
cerulean of the Aldrich maximum, with the American consumer 
by the seat of the pantaloons in his talons. 

The grand old party used to tell us that the foreigner paid 
the duty, and that we did not pay a dollar of it, and they rode 
into power on it; but that proposition soon got in the condition 
of Mark Twain’s boat in a storm. Mark said: 

She heaved and sot, and sot and heaved, 
And high her rudder flung, 


And every time she heaved and sot, 
A mighty leak she sprung. 


. . . . 


Protection has run men mad with lust for gold and hunger 
for power. There is the jingle of gold in the very laughter of 
modern financiers, the eyes of politicians are jaundiced with it, 
and I sometimes think that if the great Republic could be lifted 
up and spread out in the kingdom of heaven the Republican 
party would dig up the golden streets of the New Jerusalem 
in three hours, and levy a tariff on the harps of the angels for 
the protection of American industry. 

France and Germany and other foreign powers are not asleep. 


They are gradually but surely checkmating us with measures of _ 


retaliation, and it is reasonable to believe that they will ultimately 
close their ports to us as long as we close our ports to them. 
The argument that they can undersell us is in their favor, for 
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if it be true, they have the power to take from us the trade of 
the world and leave us without a market beyond the seas. 

Sir, I warn the party in power now that long before the final 
judgment day shall come there will be a judgment at the ballot- 
box, and the party so jubilant today will lie helpless and disconso- 
late as the old Tennessean who joined a great excursion to the 
beautiful city of Memphis in the days when the saloon was in 
flower. The old man, after lingering too long where Bacchus 
smiles, became hilarious and swore he could whip anybody in 
Memphis; and the crowd around him laughed. Then he swore 
again he could whip anybody in Shelby County, and the crowd 
laughed again. Then he swore he could whip anybody in the 
State, and a stranger jumped him and beat him nearly to death 
and left him writhing on the floor. But finally he rose in a 
sitting position and exclaimed: “Gentlemen, I am afraid I 
kivered a leetle too much territory in that last proposition.” 
They gave us the McKinley law, and the people stood it; they 
gave us the Dingley law, and the people endured it; but the 
Senator from Rhode Island will discover by and by that he has 
“kivered a leetle too much territory” in this last proposition. 

The indications all point in that direction, for have we not 
witnessed the spectacle of many eloquent and far-seeing Senators 
on the other side of the aisle, who have had their ears to the 
ground, fleeing in the direction of low tariff? The time was, 
in the recent past, when the guides about the Capitol were point- 
ing out to visiting pilgrims the beetling-browed senior Senator 
from Iowa and the sun-crowned Senator from Indiana as the 
Elijah and Elisha of protection. But strange things happened 
in Indiana last fall, and coming events are casting their shadows 
before them in Iowa and other great agricultural States beyond 
the Mississippi. It is, therefore, clear to all who have witnessed 
the impassioned supplications of many Senators from that region 
for lighter bounties to the rich and lighter burdens upon the 
poor that the chariot of fire is about to descend, and some of 
the prophets are in great danger of being caught up and trans- 
lated into the heaven of private life where politicians cease from 
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troubling and statesmen are at rest. 

Mr. President, southern Senators have not been permitted 
to take any very prominent part in this legislation, nor in any 
other legislation affecting the national well-being. The southern 
States quickly adjusted themselves to the new conditions con- 
sequent upon the abolition of slavery, and our people went to 
work. We had no industry save agriculture; no protection save 
the beneficent influence of God’s sunshine and showers upon 
our fields. The negro problem was a barrier to immigration. 
It shut out enterprises from our borders and turned the streams 
of commerce to other sections. Capital shunned us, and nothing 
reached us but the Internal Revenue department and the tariff 
system. 

Our mountains of coal and iron slept on, unjarred by the 
dynamite, undisturbed by the pick and the drill. Our marble 
and zine and copper still slumbered in the quarry, and our vast 
forests of timber still waited for the woodman’s ax. 

Everything slept and slumbered but taxation. Our country 
had been decimated by war, humiliated by reconstruction, and 


weighed down by the highest tariff taxation this world has ever © 


known—and we were in a bad plight. We were in the condition 
of the good old praying member of the church who was afflicted 
all at once with every disease in the catalogue. He had rheuma- 
tism and aneurism and curvature of the spine and was finally 
stricken with paralysis; but after months of suffering he got 
better and went shambling one evening to prayer meeting. The 
old preacher rose and said: ‘Now, brethren, I want us to have 
a good time here tonight. I want every one of you to get up 
and tell what the Lord has done for you. There is Brother 
Jones, God bless him; he has been afflicted and hasn’t been with 
us for many months. Brother Jones, get up and tell us what 
the Lord has done for you.” Brother Jones arose and hobbled 
out in the aisle and said: ‘‘Well, He’s about ruint me.” 


But, Mr. President, inspired by an unfaltering faith in the 


future, our people still marched on toward the summit of pros- 
perity and happiness from which they had fallen. ... 
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But now that we have accumulated capital of our own, 
supplemented by the capital of the generous men of other 
sections who believed in our future, we are going to convert 
our own raw materials into finished goods, tariff or no tariff. 
We believe that we can compete with other nations on a revenue 
basis. We are confident that we can put New England out of 
business in the years to come under the system you are forcing 
upon us now. We know the system is wrong, jorever wrong, 
for we have felt its grinding power. I heard the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Elkins) say not long ago, oi this floor, 
that the South has paid four thousand millions since the war 
in tariff bounties to the North. We have been shipping our 
raw materials to the North for forty years, paying the freight 
and the bounty to the manufacturer, and then shipping them 
back in the finished goods and paying the freight on our mowers 
and reapers and shovels and hoes, and everything from a gang 
plow to a broom handle, and I am sure the Senator did not over- 
estimate what it has cost our people who toil in the fieids for 
their daily bread. 

But let the curtain drop on that. The mill will never grind 
with the water that is passed. 

But we are prepared for the future. And yet I do not believe 
that the United States will ever reach the high tide of its glory 
until we apply the golden rule and deal justly not only with our 
own people at home but with the people of other nations. We 
cannot hope to defend the principles of free government and 
to exemplify the blessings which they bring until we apply 
them impartially under our own flag. We cannot hope to lead 
all the nations of the earth in commerce and trade until we are 
willing to buy as well as to sell. We cannot hope to perpetuate 
our free institutions and to hand them down to posterity as a 
priceless heritage until we wipe from our statute books the last 
vestige of unequal and unjust taxation, the great destroyer of 
nations. 


TEMPTATION 
(A Lecture) 


By Rosert L. TAYLOR 


Temptation is the great disturber of the universe. It is the 
only evil that ever entered the kingdom of heaven. We are told 
in Holy Writ that it kindled the spirit of Lucifer into flame, 
and he drew about him a countless host of immortal spirits, 
cherubim and seraphim—the tallest angels of light—and, with 
his burning eloquence, persuaded them to throw off allegiance 
to Almighty God and rally around the standard of rebellion 
against His throne. But scarcely had they drawn their flaming 
swords and uncovered their awful batteries when the live 
thunders of His infinite wrath smote and shattered their shining 
ranks and hurled them headlong from the battlements of heaven 
into the black vault of outer darkness, where life forever dies 
and death lives forever. 

And we are told that when this beautiful planet of ours 
had rolled out from chaos and the hand of Almighty Power had 
stamped it with ineffable beauty, and Paradise first blushed in 
the presence of its admiring God, the fallen archangel, con- 
sumed with the ambition for revenge, mounted upward through 
the gloom in search of the new-born world to accomplish the 
fall of man with the subtle tongue of temptation. And when 
this. dreadful work was done, I think he laughed with derision 
as the weeping exiles from the smiles of God looked back from 
the flame that laid in ashes earth’s first and only habitation of 
perfect peace and happiness. I think he laughed in triumph 
at the youth and beauty he had destroyed and the ruin he had 
wrought; for, looking down through the coming centuries, he 
knew that the fountain he had corrupted would pour out millions 


of tainted souls to be subject to his power. And when he saw 


the shadow of death dancing on the horizon of the future, he 
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took wing and dropped like a falling star into the abyss of 
eternal night. 

Ever since that awful day he has been in perpetual warfare 
with the angels of light for supremacy over man, arguing with 
reason till reason staggers from her throne, and with virtue till 
virtue hesitates and falls. Like some malevolent spider of the 
spirit world, he weaves and forever weaves with invisible fila- 
ments his fatal nets and snares and spreads them all along the 
pathway of every human life. He is the very divinity of evil, 
veiling himself in everything that charms the intellect and 
fascinates the soul. Like the siren, he sings his song in every 
heart. 

To nations he is no less a menace and destroyer. Like some 
invisible cobra, he twines himself in every capital and lies in 
wait for governments. He is the most eloquent sophist that 
ever beguiled a Senate or a House of Lords, concealing his 
poison in the very lilies of chaste speech and clothing corruption 
in the livery of immaculate love. He is the chief procurer in 
the commerce of shame. He is the ambassador of hell in the 
court of humanity. 

There is your history—go and read it! Every volume is a 
story of temptation; every page a picture of the fall of man. 
There in the shadows of the sombre past is Alexander the Great, 
riding like death on the pale horse over the necks of fallen 
nations and compelling the world to pay tribute to his sword 
There he is sheathing that sword in tears because there are no 
more worlds to conquer; and there is Satan filling the goblet to 
the brim and pressing it to his imperial lips, and the greatest 
warrior of all history yielding at last to the temptation of a 
draft of wine and staggering off the planet. 

Now look again, and there is Julius Cesar turning away 
from love and the sweet allurements of pleasure to climb the 
rugged steeps of glory. There is no boundary line to his empire ; 
the world is at his feet; but there is temptation holding up a 
crown and beckoning to him from the forum. And just as he 
proudly walks down the marble hall to seize it there is a flash 
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of daggers around him, a gasp, a sigh and a bloody mantle, 
and amid the tumult and consternation of the Roman Senate 
death’ snatches Czesar’s laurels from his brow and robs him of 
his crown. 


There Cesar lies, a fallen god, 

Two thousand years beneath the sod. 
The lizards creep where once he bled, 
And ravens croak above his head. 
Oh, Rome is dust! Her glory gone! 
Temptation still goes marching on. 


Now turn another frowning leaf, and there is the tempter 
firing the heart of the Corsican lieutenant and urging him on 
in that meteoric career of splendid conquest which sweeps the 
flower of the world into the grave and blanches the cheeks of 
kings. But when the clouds have lifted from Waterloo and 
the roar of battle is hushed, there is nothing left but a faded 
lily and a broken sword; and there.is the unthroned Napoleon, 
like an eagle chained to a rock in a distant sea, looking back 
toward France o’er the waste of waters, and dreaming of an 
empire that is lost to him forever. 

There is your history—go and read it, page by page! And 
what is it all but a vast, shattered dream—a_ few echoes 
of music from harpstrings that ate broken—a few bursts of 
eloquence from lips that now are dust —a few lines and curves 
of beauty traced on dismantled walls and fallen columns — the 
sound of an imperial sword being drawn —a blinding flash, a 
puff of smoke, a stream of blood—and temptation standing there 
in the dusk of vanished years writing his name on the tomb- 
stones of fallen nations. 


What are all the myths that come to us out of the dark and 
distant past but fantastic tales of the tempter blowing out the 
light of hope and love and poisoning the springs of human 
happiness ? 

And so he flies from age to age, sleepless as the stars of 
night, hovering over every pillow, awaiting the exit of the angel 
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of dreams, and then slipping in through the opening portals 
of consciousness to whisper sweet promises of the coming day ; 
and the waking world rises from two billion couches and rushes 
through the myriad gates of enchantment to seize the treasures 
that glitter and glow in the phantom world of the imagination. 

Above one gate there hangs a crown of glory; and the 
trumpet of fame sounds within, calling Ambition to the battle 
field of politics. And O! what a battle field it is! It is the 
conflict of contending spirits, where the descending sword of 
intellect cleaves the helmet of passion and the keen lance of logic 
pierces the armor of ignorance; where deadly shafts of ridicule 
are hurled aganst shimmering shields of rhetoric, and flying 
darts of wit and humor perforate the frowns of dignity. It 
is the clash of ideas and policies of government. It is the 
combat of principles. It is the universal struggle of mankind 
for power. 

But when the din of the bewildering strife has lulled into 
silence and the shouts and huzzahs of the multitudes have died 
away, there are no lifting clouds of smoke revealing heaps of 
dead and dying men. But far more pitiful are the heaps of 
dead hopes and dying dreams; far more pathetic than the limp- 
ing stragglers of a routed army are crippled aspirations dodging 
behind trees of profanity, and bruised and battered ambitions 
seeking refuge in the wilderness of reform. Far more solemn 
than the Red Cross litters bearing the wounded from the field 
of glory is the long line of wounded feelings returning on 
stretchers to the shades of private life, with a hole in his 
reputation and his pride in a sling. 

In these imperial days, when frenzied politics and frenzied 
finance go hand in hand together; when honor and reason are 
forgotten in the wild rush for gold and the power and position 
which it buys, who can dam and dyke the corrupting flood of 
aggregated wealth and keep it in its channel? Who can build 
a system of laws broad enough and strong enough to prevent 
its glittering tides from sloshing into our Capitol and_ finally 
drowning the Republic? 


. 
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Has not the beautiful science of free government been 
reduced to the most subtle and exquisite art that ever scuttled 
a state or sunk a nation? I mean the art of modern machine 
politics—the art of conjuring the wealth of the country out of 
the hands of the sleeping sovereigns without waking them; the 
art of clipping Samson’s hair while he sleeps; the art of con- 
verting a free government into an empire in the name of 
Almighty God. Is it not the black art of temptation in ten 
thousand different forms? Sometimes it slips into a caucus or 
a convention, and sometimes into the temple of justice and 
even into the halls of legislation, and whispers one magic word 
into the ear of listening power, and lo! in the twinkling of an 
eye majorities are changed to minorities, and minorities to 
majorities. It whispers one magic word and opinions and 
convictions upon great principles and policies of government 
are reversed in an hour. That magic word is “Money.” O, 
wondrous word of marvelous power—Money! O ravishing 
synonym of earthly glory, so full of the music and the dream— 
Money! 

In it are visions of frescoed halls in shady groves resplendent 
with matchless forms of grace that breathe in the sculptured 
marble and the painted canvas. O sweet evangel of the beauti- 
ful—Money! In it are reflected the stolen fires of the stars 
flashing in diamond pins and the crimson glow of sunset skies 
set in gold; in it are banquet spreads, with crimson streams of 
wine and amber seas of sour mash—old and mellow liquors 
whose beaded billows forever break on fragrant shores of mint. 
The humble men who wield the pick in the dark and perilous 
mine are forgotten; the calloused hands that swing the hammer 
and the ax are lost.in the shuffle, and the enthusiastic multi- 
tudes who but yesterday twined the laurel wreath about their 
brows are overshadowed by the gold-crowned god of Mammon 
Corruption taps the sugar tree of our national wealth and glory 
with a golden hatchet, and the conspirators boil the sap into 
sugar in the dead hours of the night with the lanterns dimly 


burning. But old Hickory Shirt is not invited to the candy- 
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pulling—nor Dr. Honesty, nor Squire Patriotism, nor any of 
the old folks at home. Col. Reform and Gen. Welfare are 
excluded from the feast of treason and the flow of sap and the 
division of the spoils. “On with the orgies!” cries exultant 
Temptation. “Let joy be unconfined!” And there is the clink 
of brimming glasses in the very shadow of the Capitol, and 
there is the jingle of golden eagles as they rise from the 
jingling table and sing the national hymn. 

I would scorn to be a pessimist on the platform, but I can- 
not repress the impulse to point to the shadow of human liberty 
lengthening toward the east. Has not our Constitution been 
interpreted to death? And is not all power slipping away from 
the American people? Has not Samson been shorn of his locks 
while yet he slumbers with the ballot in his hand? Is not the 
Rip Van Winkle of popular government lost in the Adirondacks 
of prosperity? Has he not drunk too deep from the jug of 
indifference? Is he not sleeping too long on his rights? And 
will he not some day rise from his trance to find the gunstock 
of sovereignty rotted from the barrel at his side and nothing 
but the skeleton of happiness lying at his feet? 


But what doth wealth and power care 
For Samson when he’s lost his hair? 
The tears are vain that Rip doth shed; 
He slept too long; his dog is dead. 
Thus states are shorn and nations weep 
For crimes committed while they sleep. 


Did you ever hear the story of the pilot and his peril? 
There was once a great overflow of the Mississippi River. In 
places it was forty miles wide. The faithful pilot stood at his 
wheel night and day to keep the steamer in the channel and 
save her from destruction. He stood there at his post until 
he was exhausted and almost dead from loss of sleep; and 
finally he called Uncle Ephraham, who was his roustabout, to 
come and take the wheel. The darkey took it and waited for 
instructions. “Now, Uncle Ephraham,” said the pilot, “do you 
see the North star yonder?” “Yas, suh, I sees de No’th star.” 
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“Well, keep the nozzle of the boat square to the North star 
while I sleep a little, and there’ll be no danger of accident.” 
“All right, boss; I sho will keep her dar.” But when the old 
man took his eyes off the North star and looked up again, all 
stars looked alike to him; and when the pilot woke the boat was 
away out in the country and Uncle Ephraham was guiding her 
around rocks and hills and sandbars, and the pilot shouted: 
“You old fool, didn’t I tell you to keep the nozzle of this boat 
square to the North star?” “Yas, suh, you sho did, but boss, 
you’se been asleep heep longer’n you think you is. We’s done 
passed the No’th star two hours ago.” 

I believe there is manhood enough and virtue enough to 
keep the keel of our national hope and glory in the channel, 
but the fear is in the heart of the thinking world that we have 
passed the North star of safety, and that, though we are gliding 
smoothly now, God knows how soon we will be dashed to pieces 
among the rocks and hills of temptation. I shall not discuss 
these rocks and hills tonight, but will name only a few: One 
is class legislation; another is imperialism; another is the 
universal extravagance of the American people; another is the 
government in the whiskey business. On the eve of every 
great election retrenchment and reform are on the lips of the 
government, but when the election is over and the danger of 
defeat is past, the revelry begins again and the crimes against 
liberty are forgotten. 


Old Uncle Nicodemus fell sick in his cabin one day away 
down south in Dixie. He grew more feverish and feeble every 
hour, and finally he called his old wife to his bedside and, with 


a tremulous voice, said: ‘Dinah, dis is my las’ sickness. I’se 
a-gwyne to die, sho.” Aunt Dinah bent over him with stregm- 
ing eyes and said: “Nicodemus, has yo’ made peace wid de 


Lawd?” “No, Dinah; I’se been tryin’ to pray to de Lawd all 
mawnin’ to forgive my sins, but eber time I tries to pray dem 
blankets and quilts and things I’se been stealin’ aroun’ in de 
neighborhood gits right up in de air and spreads out, and de 
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good Lawd won’t heah my pra’r. I wish yo’ would fold ’em 
all up and send ’em home as quick as yo’ kin. You knows 
whar I got ’em.” “Dat’s right,” Aunt Dinah said; “T’ll fold 
‘em all up and sen’ George Washington to ketch de mule, an’ 
I’ll sen’ ’em all back right now.” 

And she went to work folding up the blankets and quilts 
and Unclev Nicodemus fell into a sweet sleep. And just as 
Aunt Dinah was getting ready to send the things home the old 
man woke and feebly said: “Dinah, come heah!”” She rushed 
to him and said, “What’s de matter now, honey?” “Dinah, 
has yo’ sent dem quilts and blankets and things home?” “No, 
honey, but I’se got ’em all ready; now, don’t worry yo’self.” 
“Oh, Dinah, if yo’ isn’t sent ’em, don’t be too quick about it; 
I feels a little better.” 

And so it is with the shifting lights ana shadows and 
changing scenes of politics—the moment the fear of retribution 
vanishes and a new lease of power is assured, the spirit of 
reform takes wings and a call comes from the throne, “Oh, 
Dinah, come heah. If yo’ isn’t sent dem quilts and blankets 
home, don’t sen’ ’em; [ feel a little better.” 


If I could get the ear of the young men of my country I 
would whisper soft and low to them: There is no easy way of 
life, but the hardest, darkest and most dangerous way of all . 
lies in the turbulent realm of politics. For it is a cold and 
heartless struggle to the end, and many a brave and brilliant 
knight passes out with a hole in his valor and his pride in a 
sling. 

Every candidate is a walking petition and a living prayer, 
and every officeholder is a lion—until just before the next 
election; then he is a lamb. Today he has the world by the 
tail and a down-hill pull; tomorrow it gets away from him 
and leaves him gazing into space with only the tail feathers of 
his glory dangling in his hands. There is nothing sure in 
politics but temptation. 
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Two old members of the legislature from away up at the 
head of the creek roomed together in the capital city of my 
native State. They were both church members, but both loved 
liquor; and the habit of both was to rise before daylight, say 
their prayers and take their morning dram. John rose very 
early one morning and, groping around in the darkness, stumbled 
over the legs of William, who was on his knees silently saying 
his prayer. William stopped in the middle of his prayer and 
said: “John, you will find the liquor there in the washstand 
drawer—Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil— 
John, for the Lord’s sake don’t drink it all—For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever—John, hand he 
that bottle—google, google, google—Amen.” And the devil 
cut the pigeon wing in the purple of the dawn. 


The multitudinous ideals of happiness that light up the brain 
of man are as different in degree and form as the constellations 
that light the heavens above us. In one it is an office; in 
another a bag of gold; in another the drama; in another wine 
and the social function; in another a laurel wreath of glory and 
dominion over men. But in all it is only a rapturous dream, 
a filmy bubble within whose filmy walls Temptation tunes 
his fiddle—and the world dances to the music. But the leader 
of the dance is that king of all the evil passions that heave 
the human breast—the unfettered lust for gold. It is the 
Shylock of every age. It is the Nero of every civilization. It 
rides rough-shod over love and mercy and liberty and law. Its 
imperial banner floats in every mart of business and over every 
capitol. The golden gate of greed through which the nations 
rush each day in search of the shrine of fortune towers high 
above all other gates of enchantment. 

Wealth is the supreme temptation of mankind. The church 
of God is tinged with the color of gold. Gold rings in the very 


laughter and song of the social realm. The eyes of politics are - 


jaundiced with it; and I think if our Republic could be lifted 
up to the celestial abode of the blest, we would dig up the 
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golden streets of the New Jerusalem in three hours and levy 
a tariff on the harps of the angels for the protection of American 
industry. 

Look how the temptations of our great commercial centers 
are depopulating the country. Look how the toiling millions 
are pouring out of the fields into the factories and shops and 
all the arteties of trade. And why? It does not pay to plow ; 
it is no longer profitable to sow and reap. Everybody is 
scrambling for a salary or a contract. In every brain there is 
an iron mine or a furnace; in every heart a pile of wealth and 
a palace. The angels of happiness no longer beckon from the 
landscape and the stream, nor call from the sweet solitudes 
among the hills, but they stand tiptoe on the burnished domes 
and glittering spires of the city and the town with bags of gold 
in their hands, and the eager throngs assemble there to climb 
after them on a thousand ladders of dreams, 

But the dream ladders break, 
And the air castles fall, 


And down tumbles happiness, 
Honor and all. 


If I were an artist I would paint a composite picture of 
crime. I would lay the scene in the heart of the great metropolis. 
I would paint a living stream of hurrying humanity surging and 
jostling to and fro, and scorning and spurning and trampling 
the helpless down in the hot pursuit of shadows. I would paint 
infatuated luxury flaunting her silken skirts in the hungry face 
of penury. 

I would paint a panorama of the palatial salon, gorgeous 
with wealth and resonant with the uproar of pleasure. I would 
paint pride and powdered vanity winding off the figures of 
the german and keeping time in a sort of runic rhyme to the 
voluptuous swells of some sweet melody. I would paint the 
manly form of a clerk in the bank down the way, with flushed 
cheeks and beaming eyes leading the dance with an heiress of 
fortune. But it takes a golden key to open the door of the four 
hundred, for it means the opera and the wine party, with a 
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little poker on the side, and a hundred demands for money which 
only the rich can afford. Then I would paint a scene in the 
bank down the way. I would paint the gay clerk in a quandary 
and temper pointing to the cash drawer and a whisper in his 
heart; a few crisp bills for a day or two, with the ledger fixed 
to conceal it, and the embarrassment will be bridged. Of course 
he will put it back—of course he will—but his heart almost 
chokes him as he takes it. Don’t you worry—he’ll make it all 
right with the bank; why, certainly! 

But emergencies increase as the hours fly, and he fixes the 
books again and again and again until at last the sensation of 
the crime is about to burst into flame. And then I would paint 
him trying to quench it in a gambling hell, in the vain endeavor 
to retrieve his losses and put the money back in the drawer; 
finally I would paint him rising from the fatal game with swollen 
face and blood-shot eyes, and staggering back into the shadows 
with the muzzle of a revolver pressed to his throbbing temple. 
And I would paint the exultant tempter smiling and bowing 
from the burnished crest of a vanishing cloud. 

Did you ever hear the story of the drummer and the mocking 
bird? He said he was lured into a game of poker—it was only 
a little game with gentlemen, but before the clock struck twelve 
they had won every dollar he had in the world. He pulled . — 
off his watch and put it up, and they won it in a jiffy; he pulled — 
off his little diamond stud, and they won that; and about two 
o’clock in the morning he went to his room feeling like the 
woodcock when the owl struck him—a perfect gentleman, but 
a little short of feathers—and he concluded that he would sleep 
off his trouble. He said: ‘People say a mocking bird can’t 
talk, but it can talk as good as anybody when it wants to.” 
For just as he was dozing off a mocking bird in a bough at 
his window began to chuckle and laugh and mock him in his 
anguish, and as near as he could remember it went this way: 

“Shuffle, shuffle, shuffle; 


Deal ’em, deal ’em; : 
Two pair, two pair, two pair; b 
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Three aces, three aces, three aces; 
Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” 


And the dreamer threw the cover and lit upon the floor, 

And he shouted to the mocker, “I’ve heard you laugh before!” 
And through the open window went a bottle and a shoe, 

And the mocker emigrated, but he chuckled as he flew, 

And he lighted in a maple, and he shook his little head, 

As he whistled to the drummer, and this is what he said: 


“Shuffle, shuffle, shuffle; 

Deal ’em, deal ’em; 

Two pair, two pair, two pair; 
Three aces, three aces, three aces; 
Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” 

The Persian poet sipped his wine and sang, “I myself am 
heaven and hell.””. Was he not a philosopher? And did he not 
touch a responsive chord in every human heart? For where is 
the brain that has not throbbed with a thrill of heaven when 
some pure thought was born? And where is the bosom that 
has not heaved with the heaven of joy when the wing of an 
angel fluttered in some rapturous dream? And yet where is 
the spirit that has not writhed in the hell of a guilty conscience, 
and the soul that has not swooned in the hell of remorse? I 
myself am heaven and hell, and so are we all. And the conflict 
between good and evil never ends. Whoever sides with the 
angels of light and clings to the pure and beautiful things of 
life is greater than Napoleon, for he has driven temptation 
from the field and the gates of heaven stand ajar. Whoever 
lines up with the angels of darkness and delivers love and virtue 
and honor into the black arms of lust and the other vicious 
passions is nothing more nor less than a walking devil and a 
breathing hell. 

Look around you in every-day life and behold the mirror 
maze of heaven and hell. There is exultant youth in the 
thoughtless race after the receding rainbows of forbidden 
pleasures that hang in the midst of dreams—the tinseled rain- 
bows of sin, the tempter’s triumphal arches, his gates of many 
colors that open to the innocent and close behind the guilty. 

And there is wild-eyed speculation running over slow and 
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plodding business, not fascinated with the gorgeous colors of 
the social phantom, but bent on finding the bag of gold that 
lies at the end of the rainbow. 


And there is Dryden’s hypocrite with holy leer —“soft smiling 
and demurely looking down, but hid the dagger underneath the 
gown.” The hypocrite is the devil’s dromedary, and bears more 
burdens of obloquy and contempt for the privilege of going to 
hell than the humblest Christian bears for the hope of reaching 
heaven. 

Yonder in the shadows of a wretched hovel is the half- 
starved form of an aged miser, 


“Who views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold and counts it till he dies.” 


Yonder goes green-eyed envy with his bosom full of serpents 
and scowling hatred thirsting for revenge. Yonder “come 
Mistress Gossip and Madam Scandal, “the foulest whelps of 
sin,’ breathing slanders everywhere, and “at every word a 
reputation dies.” 


“Long-breathed talkers, minion lispers, 
Cutting honest throats by whispers.” 


There goes the maudlin drunkard staggering toward his 
desolate home. There are no yesterdays to him nor tomorrows. 
All there is of time is today. All there is of hope and memory 
are drowned in the billows of rum. How long till he will 
drown himself? His family would not shed a tear, nor his 
neighbors; but old Skull and Cross Bones counts a gentleman 
preserved in alcohol.a hard prize to win. 

But the lump is always leavened by the smiling faces of 
piety and purity, ‘and sturdy men and women of character 


and honor, forever winding in and out through the delirious - 
excesses and dissipations of mortal life; and even in the bosom ~ 


of the most degraded wretch, where temptation has done his 
worst, there is still a spark of heaven. 
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The greatest bulwark of civilization is the beautiful influence 
of pure and virtuous womanhood. And yet how deadly that 
influence is to human happines when launched on the side of 
wrong! Satan himself could not reach the heart of man until 
the forbidden fruit was offered by a woman. There she stood, 
' the fairest, purest, loveliest thing that God ever made, with a 
glow of beauty in her face that charmed the very angels; and 
how easily she led him to his fall! Perhaps it was only a 
languishing look and a nod of a sweet, poised head. Perhaps 
the slightest beckon of a dimpled hand that drew him obedient 
to the tree, ready to barter for a love sigh the happiness of a 
coming world. The mere suggestion of a smile, a scarce-seen 
pouting of the lips, a soft appeal from lovelit eyes, so tender 
and yet so terrible with persuasive eloquence that a single glance 
could slay a race of men. What wonder then that Adam fell— 
what wonder that men have been falling ever since and will be 
to the end! 


SENTIMENT 
(A Lecture) 


By Rosert L. TAyLor 


As unto the world the light is, so unto the soul is sentiment. 

Light is the angel of the beautiful. It unveils the universe 
and reveals to mortal eyes its glory. Its flight is in every 
firmament; its pulse beat is in the trembling stars. It dips its 
wings in the ocean and sprinkles the earth with dew and rain. 
It bursts through the rifted storm and kisses the falling rain- 
drops, and its colors lie in a band of glory on the bosom of 
the cloud. It weaves the shining texture of blade and leaf and 
adorns the fields and builds the solemn temples of the forest. 
It finds a mirror of enchantment in every glassy streamlet, and 
we look down on fantastic visions of phantom rocks and ferns 
and wild flowers and trees and floating clouds. The sky is its 
palette; the world is its canvas. Its touch is the touch of 
divinity. It paints its miracles of colors in land and sea, and 
hangs in the distant air the gossamer veil of dreamy haze that 
softens the landscape and wraps the rugged mountains. 

Sentiment is the ministering angel of life. Its warmth and 
light are in every thought; its wings flutter in every dream. It 
sheds its sweet influences on every pathway and smoothes and 
softens every pillow. It hangs a bow in every cloud and sets 
a star on every horizon. Its morning is a smile; its noon is a 
joy, its evening a tear. It sweeps the harpstrings of human 
hearts and they thrill with every human passion. It steals a 
poem from a rose, a song from a bird, a melody from a brook. 
It gathers a whisper from the winds, a sigh from the sea, a 
prayer from the stars. It catches music from the lips of the 
morning and sombre beauty from the jeweled night. It touches 
all the tender chords of feeling and exalts the soul to higher 


planes of happiness. It flows like a flood of light through the — 
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poetry of Milton, and we tread upon violets of Eden—the 
Adams and Eves of love’s first morning. 

It built the ideals and shaped the dreams of Shakespeare 
and made his “Romeo and Juliet” the oracle of love in whose 
divine presence all the world are lovers. It touched the harp 
of Burns and warmed his genius into the flower of song whose 
fragrance “will linger forever on the bonnie banks and braes of 
Ayr. It is the mirror of the beautiful in the stream of life, 
reflecting all the shores and all the heavens of thought. 

I stood before a great painting and was awed and charmed 
by the glory of the master’s art. He touched the canvas with 
his pencil, and lo! Paradise sprang from the dust of long ago 
and lived again. 

I saw the wondrous work of the sculptor’s chisel. He 
dreamed and modeled and dreamed again, till his breathing 
dream of beauty stepped forth from the cold, dull marble. 

I saw the wizard of the bow turn his violin into a thing 
of passion. It laughed and wept and sang; it hoped and 
despaired and sobbed like a child; it pleaded like a lover and 
sighed: like a maiden. It echoed from the battle field of love 
the drum-beat of fluttering hearts, the clash of tender arms and 
the sweet musketry of kisses, and then fainted away into 
whispers like the summer evening’s last sigh that shuts the rose. 

I saw Blaine play on the passions of men as the child plays 
_ with his toys and Lamar thrill the hearts of his countrymen 
with his imagery and his eloquence. They were the plumed 
knights of opposing sentiments and won the plaudits of the 
world with their magnetism and their power. 

I saw an actor charm thousands with his inspirations and 
his songs. His actions were the perfection of grace, and his 
voice was music. He portrayed the sunny side of life and 
floated like a dream in the “Shadow Dance.” It was a burst 
of sentiment. 

I heard the divine Patti sing. In every note there was the 
rapture of love and the pathos of tears; in every trill there was 
a warbling bird, and in every swell the dim shadow tones of 
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an invisible harp. I drifted on the silver tide of her song. It 
ebbed and flowed and broke into spray on the shining rocks and 
‘ dashed its surfs on golden sands. I was tossed to and fro on 
every passion known and felt on earth and in heaven! And I 
said, what would this life be worth to us bereft of sentiment? 
Banish it from the world and you might as well banish the 
light, for the world would be a desert. The sweetest note would 
lose its melody, the fairest flower its language, and all nature 
would be as dead to music as the tongueless grave. 

Sentiment holds the key that unlocks the gates of every 
paradise and opens the door of every heaven. 


I saw June unbar a gate of roses and the sweet-scented 
morning came forth from the pavilion of enamored night, 
bearing in her girdle of light the keys to a thousand heavens. 
I saw her kindle a sun in every dewdrop and wake the dreamy 
hills into laughter and song. I caught the odor of honey- 
suckles and the note of a lark as it rose exultant from the 
meadow. I saw the glimmer of painted wings and heard the 
hum of teeming bees rich with the spoils of plundered beauty. 
I heard the red bird sound his lute and the thrush trill his 
madrigals of love in a tangled tree top. I heard the oriole ring 
his silver bells in the dusky chambers of the forest. I saw the 
green trail of a winding river and heard the low murmur of its 
joyous waters dashing among the rocks of distant rapids. I 
heard the gleeful shouts and splashes of noisy boys at the swim- 
ming hole under the spreading elms. An old-time darkey went 
hobbling by with his cup of bait and his fishing pole. The 
wine of June got tangled in his veins, and he tangled his song 
with the honey song of the bees— 


“Oh, my Hannah lady, 
I do ah love ah you; 
Dey ain’t no baby 
So good and ah true. 
In Louisiana I could die 
If you was only nigh. 
Tell me, Hannah lady, 
Whose black baby is ah you.” 
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And he cut the pigeon wing in the clover and then sat down 
on a bumble bee. It invited him to rise, and he rose. And 
it was difficult for him to tell which was the warmer, the June 
in his heart or the June in the bumble bee. 

I saw a love-sick lad meet his sweetheart down in the shady 
lane and take her girlish hand in his and kiss her under the 
locust bl6om. A jaybird sat on a swinging limb and he winked 
at me and I winked at him. It carried me back thirty Junes 
to the happy days when I was the Romeo of many a shady lane. 
Then I saw a sturdy farmer leave his happy wife at the gate, 
and as he went to the field I heard him sing back to her a 
sweet love song— 


“Oh, when the silver threads replace the gold, 
I'll love you, darling, as of old, 

And kiss the cheek where bloomed the rose 
Ere life had crept so near its close.” 


The snow that never melts may fall on loving heads, but 
there’s no snow on loving hearts; ’tis always summer there. 

Under an arbor of morning glories by a little cottage on the 
hill sat an old man with his bride of fifty years. He put his 
arm around her and smoothed her wrinkled brow, and as they 
looked with dim eyes upon the shadowy vale below she sang 
to him with faltering voice: 


“We'll sleep together at the foot, John Anderson, my jo!” 


O beautiful dream-maker, voluptuous June, enchantress of 
the sun, Eden-builder of the world! There is a magic in thy 
touch which melts the icicles in the veins of age and makes the 
tropic blood of youth run roses. 

I drifted into town in the gathering twilight of evening just 
in time to witness the overflow of sentiment in the closing hours 
of the high school. The streets were bustling with merry 
crowds, and I heard the laughter of children and the music of 
a band. I heard the chiming of bells, and a throng of happy 
schoolgirls sang their college song on the campus— 
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“Oh, listen to the bells 
How merrily they ring! 
They’re chiming sweet farewells 
While joyfully we sing 
Tra-la-la! 
Oh, listen to the bells, 
Oh, hear the college yells, 
Hip, hip, hurrah—rah, rah! 
Three cheers for ma and pa— 
Oh, listen to the music of the bells.” 


And when the audience had assembled I looked upon a vast 
sea of smiling faces and sparkling jewels. There were bald 
heads, reverend and rosy, upon whose polished domes no fly 
could light without imperiling his neck and no mosquito could 
look without a watering proboscis. There were doting mothers 
and fond aunts armed with smelling bottles and ready to weep 
or faint as the occasion might require. There were old fathers 
with gold-headed canes and whiskers glossy and gray. There 
was the solemn array of spectacled professors, male and female, 
austere and terrible as a galaxy of the gods. Then I saw a 
legion of white slippered fairies flushed with excitement, but 
lithe and beautiful as the poet’s dream, and the air palpitated 
with painted fans and heaving bosoms. 

The grave old president ascended his throne, and there was 
silence. The plump-armed music teacher took her seat at the 
grand piano. There was a burst of alleged music, and the light 
of sentiment began to shine. There were essays and recitations 
mingled with solos, duets, quartettes and choruses galore. Did 
you never hear a frightened schoolgirl read her composition? 
If you have not, you have never quaffed at the fount of senti- 
ment. The old president announced “Miss Felicia Rosebud, 
subject: ‘Flowers.’”’ - And there floated out before the foot- 
lights a little blue-sashed cloud of white organdy with a fluttering 
heart in it. Her timid eyes were the envy of the stars, and her 
lips. would have temtped the bees to jilt the jealous poppies. 
She held up her trembling manuscript and thus gasped out her 
little bouquet of flowers: 

“When this beautiful world of ours had rolled out from the 
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dark and warring elements of chaos, a white-winged angel floated 
down from the purple hills of heaven and scattered the fragrant 
flowers. And when our first parents fell from their high estate, 
the sad, sighing winds gathered up the tiny seeds and wafted 
them beyond the barred portal of Paradise lost, to spring up and 
bloom again to cheer our hearts and gladden our eyes with their 
fragrance and beauty and to pout their sweet lips to be kissed 
by the first golden rays of the morning sun. What is more 
beautiful than the modest little violets opening their glad blue 
eyes to greet the spring and the dew-besprinkled morning glories 
pointing their purple bugles toward the sky as if to sound a 
reveille to slumbering summer? How lovely is the stately rose, 
and how bright and heavenly are the daisies with their snowy 
petals and hearts of gold! How charming are the lilies of the 
valley! There is nothing more delightful than to stroll through 
the meadow and down by the little babbling brook where the 
bluebells and buttercups reflect their images in the clear running 
water and where the birds make music in many a shady bower. 
Then let us cherish the flowers, the beautiful flowers, for they 
are the emblems of purity and innocence. They speak to us 
the language of love and happiness. And now, dear school- 
mates, the flowers of June have come to tell us that we must 
part. 

“The saddest word ever spoken is farewell. That word is 
trembling on our lips tonight. But mingling with our tears 
as we leave these classic halls is the sweet consolation that the 
white-winged angel of memory will attend us through the 
coming years and keep ever fresh and green in our hearts 
the happy associations of our schoolgirl days. Farewell, 
farewell!” 


The climax of the brilliant program was the annual address 
to the graduating class, delivered by the Hon. T. Jefferson 
Shadd, on “The Sweets of Life.” Col. Shadd had gathered 
some of his sweets and many of his bitters in the realm of 
politics. He had been defeated in every race for thirty years, 
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and his only badge of honor was a dislocated hip contributed 
by a brickbat in a political row. But since his retirement, 
which dated from the last election, he had devoted much time 
to meditation and literary research with the view of entering 
the lecture field. And he seized the present opportunity to 
plume his oratorical pinions for future use. The old president 
introduced him and he limped forward and began to soar: 

“Young Ladies, Sweet Ladies of the Female High School: I 
speak but the truth when I say that this is the proudest hour of 
my life. Of all the honors showered upon me in my long and 
eventful career, this is the richest and the grandest! Of all the 
high privileges I have ever enjoyed, this is the most bewilderingly 
delightful! I deem all my ambitions satisfied and all my labors 
rewarded in the rare and radiant pleasure of this glorious occa- 
sion. This is an honor for which chivalry would have broken 
lances in the perilous tournaments of the past. The victorious 
knight crowned one queen, but I crqwn twenty queers of love 
and beauty in this august presence this evening. I twine the 
laurel and the rose for twenty beauteous brows and bow the 
knee at the shrine where every noble knight has bowed. 

“Did I call you sweet ladies? From such a symposium of 
transcendent charms and adorable graces who would withhold 
the tender appellation? Breathes there a man so dead to love, 
so insensible to knightly sentiment as to withhold from woman 
that esteem which confesses her to be the sum and substance of 
all life’s sweets? If all the flowers that ever bloomed in Para- 
dise and that have glorified the circling centuries ever since 
should pour their mellifluous sweets upon man deprived of 
woman, his life would still be sour—absolutely sour! And if 
all the roses of earth should fade and wither today, man would 
not feel the loss while woman survived! 

“Young ladies, I congratulate you on this occasion. You 
have spread a feast of intellectual sweets that would have mad- 
dened the ancient gods with envy. You have touched the 
golden lyre with a deftness and brilliancy undreamed of by the 


Muses! You have ended your joyous days of chrysalis and 
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caterpillar in these classic halls; you have eaten the honeyed 
leaves from the tree of knowledge and left it bare! And you 
are now about to go forth as radiant butterflies into the glorious 
June of life! A thousand gardens of happiness flaunt their 
nectared flowers and invite you to come! Go, young ladies, 
go! And may you live to taste the sweets of fifty Junes to 
come!” 

He took his seat amid tears of delight and storms of applause, 
and the band played “Little Annie Rooney.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, what would life be worth to us bereft 
of sentiment? Who would blow out the light of love or quench 
the music and the dream of hope and memory? Who would 
strip youth of its romance or steal from age its reminiscences? 
My old grizzly friend, what would you take for the fond recol- 
lections of your boyhood-—when you first entered the arena of 
intellectual combat within the sacred halls of the debating 
society to which I belonged, compelling each debater to occupy 
the floor for not less than three full minutes under penalty of 
fine and everlasting disgrace. A popular question for discussion 
was this: “Resolved, That the dog is more useful to man than 
the gun.” The name of the leader on the affirmative was called, 
and thus he shook the earth with his arguments: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: The question 
for discussion tonight is, ‘Which is the most useful to man, 
the dog or the gun?’ I’m on the affirmative. I say the dog is 
the most useful. (How much time vi got?) It stands to reason 
that the dog is the most useful. Now, Mr. President, suppos’n 
you go a huntin’ an’ you jump a rabbit an’ you pull down on 
him an’ your old gun busts and kills you instead of the rabbit? 
Does a dog ever bust? (How much time vi got?) Mr. Presi- 
dent, the gun’s a dangerous thing. It’s like the old woman 
said—it’s dangerous without lock, stock or barrel, for her hus- 
band whipped her with the ram-rod. (How much time vi got?) 
Mr. President, suppos’n a burglar is breakin’ into your house. 
Don’t you have to load your old gun? Mr. President, the dog’s 
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always loaded. (How much time vi got?) Therefore, Mr. 
President, the dog is the most useful. I leave the question with 
you.” 

Then the champion of the negative was called upon the floor. 
Thus he unlimbered his battery: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am on the negative side 
of this question. It’s a serious question. I say the gun is the 
most useful. An’ why do I say the gun is the most useful? 
(How much time vi got?) Suppos’n, Mr. President, you go 
into the woods and want to kill a squirrel on the top of an oak 
or hickory. Can a dog climb a tree? No, sir, you have to 
shoot him out with your gun. (How much time vi got?) Mr. 
President, suppos’n a man wants to steal everything you’ve got? 
Won't he pizen your dog? But, Mr. President, he can’t pizen 
your gun. (How much time vi got?) Of course, the gun is 
the most useful. What are you goin’ to do if there comes a 
war? Are you goin’ to turn into a dog to fight? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank you for your kind attention.” 

The judges decided that the arguments were evenly alae 
and that it was a “dog fall.” 


The watery jointed boy in the debating society lacks confi- 
dence in his wings. But wait until he becomes a Sophomore in 
the university—then watch the eagle soar. I saw a Soph circle 
upward above the most distant stars and sail far out in space, 
beyond the ratiocination of man, on “The Ruins of Time.” I 
can give you only a feather out of his wing: 

“The ruins of time, the ruins of time! They are vast as the 
creation and old as the stars! Time, the venerable of the ages, 
the hoary monarch of- the scythe and hour glass, is slowly but 
surely digging the grave of the universe. His tremendous 
forces of destruction are silently working changes in the physics 
of the spheres that point to universal death. Aye, the very 
planetary spaces are filled with the dust of disintegrating worlds! 
Star after star has forever disappeared from the glittering stage 
of the heavens within the memory of ephemeral man. The 
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mighty suns, those magnificent archangels of light that illuminate 
the deep profounds of the illimitable, are slowly dying, dying, 
dying. The fiery hearts of their children, the planetary orbs, 
are slowly cooling, cooling, cooling into the chill of inexorable 
death! The period must come in the history of the universe 
when its immeasurable spaces, now so glorious and so tranquil 
with lightvand law and cosmic order, shall feel the shock of 
an awful cataclysm in the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds. Time marks a limit in the life of matter, and God has 
written limit on the wrinkled brow of Time, whose tottering 
footsteps must end in a grave on the silent shore of the 
eternities.” 
And when he got through there wasn’t a hair on my head. 


But alas! how fade the colors of the rising morn! How 
gray and sombre grow the shadows under the passing clouds 
of noon! How soon we drift away from the florid young orator 
and the budding essayist into the brown and sober hues of the 
man and the woman! Their stilted effusions and flamboyant 
oratory are often the outcropping of genius. The sentimental 
schoolgirl of the commencement who bubbles over about the 
flowers may some day bring society prostrate at her feet by her 
goodness of heart and beautiful character. The downy-lipped 
Soph, who encompasses the universe in his oratorical flights, 
may yet hold in his grasps the affairs and destiny of a nation. 
As the gate of youth closes behind us and its music dies away, 
other gates open just ahead and we hear the din of real life 
and see the world in another light. Our thoughts unfold into 
the full leaf of midsummer, and our loves and hopes and 
ambitions are in full bloom. 

Sentiment is to the soul what light is to nature. Light 
passes through a prism, and lo! its seven colors stand forth like 
seven angels—the alphabet of the beautiful. So sentiment 
passes through the prism of the heart and reveals all its colors 
in human character. Natural objects tear asunder and reflect 
certain rays of light and absorb all the rest. The result is color. 
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The leaf reflects the green ray and absorbs the other six; the 
leaf is therefore green. One flower absorbs all rays except 
the red; another absorbs all but the yellow. They are, there- 
fore, red or yellow according to the rays they reflect. The 
infinite combinations of the deflected rays give every hue and 
tint and shade of color which we see in field and forest every 
day. And so in every imagination there is an ideal, in every 
heart a dream of happiness—a dominating sentiment which is 
reflected in the worlds and actions of every-day life. > 
Sometimes the sentiment is reflected in the stomach, and the 
goal of happiness is in a banquet. To the man who lives to 
eat the science of gastronomy is a romance and the bill of 
fare a poem. The chimes of the dinner bell are more melodious 
than the music of Mendelssohn. The gilded dining hall, with 
its silver plate and immaculate linen, is a vision of heaven, and 
the incense of the cuisine is sweeter than a breath of June. As 
the war horse sniffs the battle from afar and the wild boar 
whets his tusks for the combat, so the fat man sniffs and whets F 
for the festive board. The horizon of his dream is full of | 
“canvas backs’ and “blue wings;’ its waters swarm with | 
pompanos and terrapin, and its landscape is blatant with fat 
and juicy flocks. His coutenance is a sunrise of sentiment, and 
his laughter is like the twinkling bubbles of a pot of mutton. 
O ladies, cherish him and nourish him, and thus perpetuate 
his heavenly temper! As the farmer fatteneth the lamb for 
the feast, so fatten ye your husbands that their souls may be — 
fit meat for the Master’s use. 


But there is a paradise of liquid sentiment where fragrant 
bottles smile and luscious demijohns give forth delicious odors. : 
The schoolgirl gathers her inspiration from the flowers, the ; 
Sophomore from the stars, the poet from the fabled Muses; — 
but the Bacchanalian dreamer imbibes his happiness from the — 
Elysian spirits that glow in amber juices of corn and rye. He. © 
is a poet without verse, for his sublimated imagery is beyond ~ 
the grasp of language and his timorous ideality is as thin as the 
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tail of a comet through which we see the stars. In his florid 
imagination he soars ‘“‘’mid pleasures and palaces” and usually 
steers clear of “home, sweet home.” In his rhapsodic moments 
of exhilaration he rises from poverty to wealth and from weak- 
ness to power. He could buy the universe and carry the world 
on his back. The reason for the existence of such a character 
is unfathomable, unless his nose is intended to be a red buoy 
above the sunken rocks and shoals of life to warn the unwary 
against sure destruction. 

The most beautiful example of this wealth-producing power 
of old rye is embodied in an old story I used to hear: 

A one “gallused” fellow from Hard Scramble met his 
friend in town one day and said: “Well, they say you’re goin’ 
back to Texas.” “Yes, I’m just startin’.” “Do you think 
you'll see my brother out there?” “O, yes, I’ll see your brother. 
I’m goin’ to his town.” “I wish you'd tell him, if you please, 
that if he is ever goin’ to help me, now is the time. I haven’t 
got a thing in the world.” “All right,” said his friend. “Let's 
go in and take a drink.” 

After they had imbibed together a few times, old “one 
gallus” said: “If you see my brother, tell him I’m doin’ very 
well—I’m makin’ money.” “All right,” said his friend. ‘Come 
in and let’s take another drink.” | Finally they separated, and 
when the Texas man was boarding the train the erstwhile poor 
man staggered up to the platform and shouted: “Say, if you 
see my brother out there, tell him if he needs anything, by gosh, 
to let me know!” 

An old poet of the flowing bowl came down the village 
street one bright afternoon swearing he could climb a thorn 
tree a hundred feet high with a wildcat under each arm and 
never get a scratch. But the next morning he appeared with 
a bandage over one eye and a blue knot on his nose and his 
right arm in a sling. “Hello!” shouted one of his pals, “TI 
thought you could climb a thorn tree a hundred feet high and 
never get a scatch?” “Yes,” he said in a subdued tone, “but 
I got this comin’ down!” 
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A gentleman went home one night “about three sheets in 
the wind” and said to his patient wife, “I’m not feelin’ very 
well this evenin’; I fear I’m not goin’ to live long.” “Yes, 
my dear,” she said, “I think if you would drink less whiskey 
you would lengthen your days.” “That’s so my dear; that’s so. 
I tried it last Sunday, and it was the longest day I ever spent!” 

A belated old farmer reached home one cold, frosty night 
“as drunk as a lord” and concluded he would crawl in bed with 
the children; but he made a mistake and crawled into the kennel 
in the chimney corner outside and went to sleep with his setter 
dog and her litter of pups. Toward morning he was half 
awakened by the pups crawling over him and scratching his 
face with their little paws, and he mumbled out, “Children, for 
the Lord’s sake, quit kickin’ the kiver off your father!” 

Thus, ladies and gentlemen, the character of the drunkard 
quenches every other sentiment and, like his nose, reflects only 
the red. He is indigenous to every soil. He blossoms in every 
clime. He is the ever-blooming carnation in the conservatory 
of mankind. We cannot conceal our true colors. They shine 
in all we say and in everything we do. 


Sentiment moves in the sweet impulses of charity. Did you 
ever enter the door of poverty to help and to bless. There was 
a heaven in the basket on your arm and in that coin you slipped 
into the fevered hand of the sufferer on the pallet of straw. 
You kindled a heaven in every little hungry heart huddled around 
the dying embers on the hearth, and you saw it shine through 
dirt and rags and glow in the tears of gratitude. That was 
pure and holy sentiment. Did you ever see want and misery 
shining in a cold and cheerless hovel? The white wing of mercy 
was in the flour you sent, and that ton of coal was the stored 
sunlight of sentiment. Did you ever carry a cup of pure, fresh 
milk to the squalid cradle of a famishing child and put it to 
its shriveled lips? That was the milk of human kindness. * 
Did you ever go where the bloom of health had fallen and false 
and fickle friendship had fled to other fields and flowers? There 
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was a sunburst of hope in the check and canceled mortgage 
you laid on the table, and new joy blossomed in broken hearts 
when you said: “True friendship is always the same in the 
sunshine and in the shadow.” That was the royal purple of 
sentiment. ~ 

One bright summer morning a good old-time black mammy 
stood in thy presence as Governor of Tennessee and _ said: 
“Governor, I wants my ol’ man.” “Where is your old man?” 
I asked. ‘“He’s out yonder in de penitentiary, dat’s whar he 
is, sah.” “What is he in the penitentiary for?’ “Well, boss, 
I’se gwyne to tell you de trufe. We had our gran’chillun livin’ 
wid us, an times wuz hard, an’ we got out of meat, an’ de 
chillun was hungry, an’ de ol’ man slipped out one night an’ 
stole two middlins of meat—yes, sah, dat’s what dey put him 
dar fur. Dey put him in fur free years, sah. Yes, sah, dey 
sho’ did.” “How long has he been in?” I asked. “Jis one yeah, 
boss, jis one yeah; an’ he ain’t no ’count in dar an’ he ain’t no 
‘count outside, an’ I can’t see why dey wants to keep him.” 
“Well .” I said, “if he isn’t any account inside and he isn’t any 
account outside, what do you want with him?” “What does I 
want wid him; did you ax what I wants wid him? We'’se out 
o meat again, dat’s what I wants wid him.” I agreed with the 
old soul that one year was long enough for two “middlins” of 
meat, and as she departed with a pardon in her hand there was 
music in her voice when she said: “Boss, ef I never sees you 
any mo’ in dis world, I hopes we’ll meet up yonder whar de 
meat never gives out and whar de chilluns never get hongry.” 
That was the very middling meat of sentiment. 


THE OLDER ANT ia 
(A Lecture) . 


By Ropert L. TayLor 





I sat on a balcony in a great city by the sea. I looked down 
on the bustling streets below and beheld every phase of char- 
acter and every grade and condition of life mixing and mingling 
together in that great mart of modern civilization. I saw youth 
and beauty chasing the rainbows and butterflies of pleasure, and 
old age shambling along, bent under the crushing weight of 
years. I saw exultant hope peer over the shoulder of despair, 
and radiant joy pass and touch the black veil of sorrow. I saw 
the anarchist rub against the money king, and the Quaker jostle 
the clown. I saw the Christian brush the infidel, and the Gentile 
elbow the Jew. I saw eager thrift and impatient competition 
flit by like wing-footed Mercuries, and close at their heels sharp- 
faced and lynx-eyed avarice rushed on in hot pursuit of the 
gilded god of Mammon. I saw enterprise seizing opportunity 
by the forelock, and success throwing back mock kisses at the 
pouting lips of disappointment. I saw pride and vanity flash 
their jewels and flaunt their silken skirts in the tear-stained 
face of humility, and the chariot of Dives throw contemptuous 
dust from its glittering wheels on the tattered garments of 
Lazarus. I saw ambition. battling for power, greed struggling 
for wealth, and poverty begging for bread. 

I heard the rumbling of heavy wheels and the clatter of 
countless hoofs on the stony streets. I heard the footfalls of 
the moving throngs, and the murmur of multitudinous voices 
like the eternal roar of ocean waves breaking on rock-bound — 
shores. 

There was a little green park close by where art and nature 
mingled in the beautiful gifts of statue, and fountain, and leaf, — 
and tree, and flower, and it was touched by the white pavements 
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of a broad and splendid avenue. There I saw a swarthy min- 
strel from the classic land of Italy playing on his street piano, 
around which a hundred pale and fragile children tripped and 
danced, keeping time with nimble feet to melodies stolen from 
the sunshine of Italian skies. A little farther away a band of 
troubadours from the dreamy hills of Castile played softer airs 
on softer strings of lute and viol and sweet guitar, while a dark- 
eyed senorita sang a Spanish serenade and then received the 
silver dimes in her tinkling tambourine. 

I saw an Irish policeman, radiant with red hair and 
resplendent in his brass buttons and long-tailed coat of blue, 
swinging his shining billy in his strong right hand, proudly 
walking his beat on the square in front of me, and he seemed 
the most important personage in all that motley throng. I saw 
him collar a tough, and club a pickpocket, and save a child who 
fell under a dray; I saw him gallantly make way for the ladies 
to pass, and kindly lead a feeble old man over the crowded 
crossing. I saw him bow to all the sports and politicians as 
they passed. 

Then the martial melodies of military bands came floating 
on the sultry air, and there was a great tumult, for down the 
avenue I saw eager crowds gathering everywhere along the 
sidewalks, filling every door and packing in every window to 
witness the brilliant parade of Tammany. Louder and stronger 
the tumult rose as the silent and solemn old chief went by in 
his slow-moving carriage, and there was the flaunting of flags 
and flouting of handkerchiefs and a storm of huzzahs all along 
the line as ten thousand Tammany Tigers from the political 
jungles of New York kept time to the music that flowed from 
a hundred silver horns. 

I saw every extreme of society and every striking contrast 
of virtue and vice, hope and fear, joy and sorrow, of wealth 
and rags, of glory and shame—I saw these pass like phantoms 
before me. 

I left the balcony of the palace and loitered along the 
teeming thoroughfares. I saw opulence lolling in elegant ease 
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and feasting and drinking in luxurious dining halls and rich 
cafes, while ragged children, with hungry looks and watering 
mouths, stood without and gazed through the broad and plated 
windows. I saw gilded saloons, magnificent with crystal and 
silver and gold, and hung with costly paintings, where wine 
flowed like ruby fountains, and liquors old and mellow enticed 
and tempted alike the prosperous and the poor, the learned and 
the unlearned, the philosopher and the fool, the youth in his 
teens and tottering old age. There I saw statesmen drink 
bumpers with ward politicians, and perfumed and dainty swells 
clink glasses with brawny and swaggering champions of the 
prize ring; there many an innocent boy just from the old 
plantation, with his mother’s last kiss still warm on his lips and 
his father’s benediction still fresh in his heart, poured out his 
first libation to the god of wine and entered the world of sin 
through the beautiful gate of temptation. 

The scene changed, and I wandered, half bewildered, down 
the avenue. There I saw unguarded youth, charmed by the 
meretricious glances of fallen beauty and lured into the silken 
web of tinseled sin, where remorseless guilt feeds on the polluted 
husks of ruined and blighted hearts, and I thought of the story 
of the spider and the fly. 

The scene changed again, and I entered a. temple dedicated 
to the fickle goddess of chance. I heard the click of the roulette 
wheel, and the rattle of poker chips, and the clink of golden 
coin. It was the sound of the clods on the coffin of fortune. 
I heard half-uttered groans from quivering lips, and hoarse 
mutterings and muffled oaths from the clenched teeth of 
desperation. JI saw anguish hovering there, silent and tense, 
like a brooding angel, and beside her stood pale and haggard 
ruin, with drawn dagger pointed at his own heart, and he said: 
“Farewell, O blissful dream of happiness; farewell to the sweet 
memories of a mother’s kiss and a mother’s prayers.’ 

The day died into the night, and the night vanished before the ~ 
light of a beautiful Sabbath morning, and I entered a temple 
of the living God. Its broad aisles shone with the elite of 
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the metropolis, and the soft, rich radiance of the costumed 
worshipers was like a dream of patrician wealth and glory. The 
sanctuary was redolent of flowers, and the vast assemblage sat 
motionless under the eloquence of the great divine as he wielded 
the keen-edged sword of the Spirit, now a gospel Mars, piercing 
shields and cleaving helmets; now an Olympian Jove, hurling 
thunderbolts that were forged in heaven; and then out from the 
golden pipes of the great organ the seraph of music fluttered 
on the air and bore me upward on his outstretched wings to the 
crystal heights of song till my raptured soul caught glimpses 
of the jeweled walls of the Eternal City. 

. The sacred pageant dissolved and I explored the slums of 
that city by the sea. I walked amid the squalid tenements of 
poverty and sin, unillumined by hope, unhallowed by love, and 
where even mercy trembles to tread. I saw manhood crushed 
in the coils of debauchery, and motherhood degraded into the 
depths of shame, but as there are pearls in the filthiest of 
streams, so God’s jewels are sometimes hidden in the reeking 
cesspools of humanity. 

In one of these tenements of crime a child lay dying on a 
pallet of rags. Her white hand clenched a flower. The roses 
had vanished from her cheeks, and there was nothing left but 
withered lilies. The blessed sunshine crept through the narrow 
canyon of the street and hung enthralled in her golden hair, and 
the sky above had left its blue and its stars in her innocent 
eyes. Divine love had set its aureole of glory about her tender 
life, and the lowest outcast caressed her and the vilest lips 
spoke blessings upon her head. All who looked at the solemn 
scene bowed in silence to this majesty in rags? Did I say 
majesty? Was not this the royal death chamber of God’s elect, 
and was not this little bed of rags the jeweled couch of an angel? 
Was it not the coronation scene of an immortal soul? There 
was a sigh, a gasp, and the storm of life was hushed forever ; 
and as the sinless spirit took its flight I thought I caught faint 
swells of music from another world; I thought I heard the 
rustle of invisible wings. 
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I looked upon these shifting scenes of life in that city by 
the sea, and I dreamed of the old plantation far away, where 
' the sky is blue above and the earth below is green—where peace 
dwells in the quiet vales and contentment sings among the hills. 

I wondered why thousands would languish in crowded alleys, 
when nature is beckoning them away to her landscapes of beauty, 
where the wild flowers bloom and the sunshine plays “hide and 
seek” with the shadows through the long summer days. 

I wondered why the toiling millions would dwell amid the 


stench and blackened walls of misery and be slaves to heartless . 


masters, when untouched fields and cooling springs invite the 
happy home, and the virgin soil still waits for the plowman and 
his merry song. 

I wondered why helpless children should be doomed to die 
in polluted hovels when green meadows bid them come and 
chase the butterflies among the clover blossoms, and the blooming 
hills call them hither to romp and play where the happy birds 
sing, and the brawling brooks leap and laugh down the dusky 
hollows. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is a halo of glory about every 
beautiful city which charms us all. There is an inspiration 
in every statue and marble column. Every dome is the embodi- 
ment of a thought, and every glittering spire lends enchantment 
to the view. 

We delight to listen to the chiming of bells and the music 
of industry. We are bewildered by the numberless fads and 
fashions of society, and dazzled by the brillancy of the drama 
and the opera. We love to walk among the creations of art 
and in the atmosphere of literature and culture. We love to 
go where poetry mingles its rhythmic flow with the prose of 
life, and where sculpture and painting gladden our eyes and 
thrill our hearts. Yet what are all the achievements of human 
art compared with the prodigal glories of the natural world? 


What are the potted plants that perfume the palace hall compared - 


with rural flower gardens that scent the evening gale? What 
are the pent-up parks compared with the countless shady dells? 
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What are domes to mountains, and spires to peaks, and what 
are burnished towers compared with a thousand templed hills 
that shake from their leafy bough the dewdrops of the morning? 

Let the wizards of finance meet in their gorgeous club rooms 
to sip and smoke and shuffle the cards of fortune, but give me 
a fisherman’s tent and a fisherman’s luck on the bank of a moon- 
lit river, where hearts are trumps and souls overflow with song 
and story. 

What is a thrill of victory on the stock exchange compared 
to the joy a fisherman feels when a game trout strikes his baited 
hook, and the good reel sings as he gives him line, and the fish- 
ing rod bends and the waters splash? And what eloquent words 
escape his lips when he thinks he has landed the fish, and his 
line gets tangled among the limbs ten feet above his head, and 
he sees his panting prize dangle for a moment in the air, and 
then, with a farewell flutter, bid him good evening as he drops 
back into the water and darts away like an arrow? 


Did you ever hear the story of five fishermen who lived 
together in a cabin on the banks of a southern river? The only 
sleeping arrangements they had were two quilts. They all slept 
together on one and covered with the other, and in the night, 
when one wished to turn over, he shouted “Spoon!” and they 
all turned over together. One day one of the boys went out 
alone to shoot fish. He climbed a tree on the bank and crawled 
out on a limb over the stream, and lay there, looking down, 
waiting for a trout to come in sight; but his position was so 


comfortable that he went to sleep, and a mischievous feilow, . 


passing by, knowing the habit of the fishermen when they wanted 
to turn over, shouted “Spoon!” at the top of his voice; the 
sleeping fisherman instantly turned over and fell ten feet “ker- 
splash” into the water. 

Did you ever hear the tale of Mark Antony, the funeral 
orator of Rome and the Romeo of the Nile? He went angling 
in Egypt one day on the royal barge with the beautiful Cleopatra, 
and he fished and fished, unrewarded by a nibble, until the hours 
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grew dull and heavy; but the cunning queen conceived a plan 
to change her lover’s luck, and unfolded the scheme to a slave, 
‘and the slave secretly dived from the larboard side of the boat 
and hung a dried herring on the general’s hook and then gave 
the line a vigorous pull. “By Jupiter,” shouted Mark Antony, 
“T have hooked a monstrous fish.” “Take care, my lord, and 
give him line, lest he drag thee into the sea,” cried the dark- 
eyed queen as she chuckled behind her fan. 

“By the gods, that fish shall flounder on thy deck, or I shall 
flounder beneath the waves,” cried the impetuous Roman. He 
squared himself and gave a mighty jerk, but fell sprawling on 
his back at the feet of the laughing queen, and when he looked 
up and saw nothing but a little dried herring dangling among 
the ropes above him, he blandly smiled and dryly said: “He 
was a montsrous fish while biting, but between his bite and my 
jerk he has wonderfully shriveled, but he’s the oldest-looking 
fish and he has the loudest smell of any fish that ever perfumed 
the royal barge.” 

And so many an ambitious Antony sits in the stock exchange 
of the great city and drops his hook in the sea of speculation, 
and he fishes and fishes with his little wad of hard-earned cash 
until some shrewd manipulator, just to change his luck, takes 
the little wad off and gives the line a heavy pull, and when our 
guileless Antony thinks he has hooked a million, he jerks and 
falls at the feet of fickle fortune and finds dangling in the air 
above him only the dried herring of a shriveled hope, and there 
is nothing left but the aged look of an empty purse and the 
smell of a dream that is vanished. 


Ladies and gentlemen, environment is the great moulder 
of human thought and human character. It gives shape to all 
our ideals of the beautiful and all our dreams of happiness. 

The environments of brick and mortar which wall in the 


mighty cities of the world develop genius and stimulate activity ~ 


in a thousand vocations of life, but they contract the ideals of 
men to the circumference of a dollar, and shape their dreams 
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of happiness to all the gilded forms of artificial pleasure which 
money alone can buy. 

Such environments quicken the brain and give it power to 
grasp colossal problems, and fret continents with lines of steel, 
and weave the web of civilization around the golden thrones 
of money kings; but they chill the nobler and better impulses 
of the heart and make it cold and indifferent to the pure and 
beautiful sentiments of life. 

Did you ever watch a bevy of city swells and society belles 
swinging and whirling under the flaming chandeliers until the 
coat tails of the swells popped like whip-crackers and the skirts 
of the belles flapped like the sail of a schooner in a high wind? 
That was a piping gale of urban pleasure. 

Did you ever attend a great reception in the: heart of the 
metropolis? It was a gorgeous scene of icicles and spectacles, 
and broadcloth and jeweled skeletons, arrayed in white slippers 
and rarest silks of richest colors; and the icicles and the spec- 
tacles bowed to the skeletons, and the skeletons bowed to the. 
icicles and the spectacles; and the skeletons and the icicles and 
the spectacles talked of their bicycles and tricycles, and discussed 
various articles, and drank champagne and sherry, and got very 
merry, and wound up with oysters and dill pickles; and the 
icicles and the spectacles got in their vehicles and went home 
with the girls in the morning. That was the cream of urban 
civilization. 

Did you ever gaze on a gaudy throng of bald-headed Apollos 
and painted Minervas walling their eyes in speechless rapture 
before the garish lights of the grand opera? How the fans and 
ribbons fluttered, and the side whiskers swayed and spluttered, 
as the shrieking harmonies of Wagner shook the crowded 
auditorium! That was the tuneless pandemonium of urban 
environment. 

The lover of a modern female lawyer began to plead with 
her one day for her heart and hand, but she motioned him away 
and sternly said: ‘Put your proposition in writing, sir; I 
haven’t time to listen to an oral argument today.” 
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“T understand,” said the old-fashioned woman, “that your 
_ children ae studying for professions.” “Yes,” said the new 
woman, “my Gani gutes is reading medicine and my son is going 
to be a dressmaker.” 

An old man lay on his deathbed in that city by the sea, 
and the doctor bent over him and said, “You are dying, sir. 
You will soon meet the King of Terrors. Are you afraid to 
meet him?” “No,” said the feeble patient; “I’m not a bit 
afraid to meet ak I’ve been living with the Queen of Terrors 
for forty years.” 

That very same day a masculine old woman, wearing short 
skirts and a man’s hat, walked into the telegraph office in that 
city by the sea and telegraphed her brother down on the old 
plantation: “My husband died this morning. Loss _ fully 
covered by insurance.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I would rather be a worshiper at 
nature’s shrine, with my cheeks and hands all tanned by the 
summer’s sun and my heart as light as the wing of a bird; I 
would rather watch a peaceful flock graze among the hills, and 
gather luscious fruits from bending boughs and purple grapes 
from staggering vines, than to dwell in that city by the sea, 
among the awful inequalities of life—where the fruits of 
artificial pleasure turn to ashes on the lips. 

I would rather wake from my restful slumbers in a cottage 
down on the old plantation, when the morning is hanging her 
banners of purple and gold on the eastern sky, and take down 
my hunter’s horn and call my eager fox hounds to the chase 
deep in the gloomy.woods of autumn, or gather up my fishing 
tackle in the afternoon and go angling for speckled trout in the — 
brimming pools of the mountain brooks, or trolling for bass. 
and salmon in the whirling eddies of the river, than to join the 
hungry throngs who crowd the streets of that: city by the sea _ 
in the wild pursuit of the almighty dollar, | 

When I speak of the old plantation I mean the peaceful 
realms of rural life far from the maddening strife of men, 
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whether they be the broad and fertile fields of the rich or the 
humble cabins of the poor, with only gardens and springs, and 
with roses blooming at the door. 

I mean the sunlit hills and the dreamy dells of the country, 
where God curtains the earth with blade and leaf and flower, 
and festoons the winding streams with spreading trees and 
tangling Vines. 

I mean the environments of the farm, where art is born 
and literature drinks at the fountain of the beautiful, and 
where nature rocks the cradles of poets and orators. It is 
not always a paradise, yet it is always beautiful. Its skies are 
not always clear and calm, yet the sunshine is brightest after 
the storm, and, like God’s love and mercy, it is free to all. 

Serpents crawl among its fairest flowers, and every bee that 
gathers honey there has a sting. It has its thistles and its 
thorns, and there are graveyards and trials and tribulations 
down on the old plantation. Yet it is the storehouse of senti- 
ment, and in its sweet solitudes the angels of peace and 
happiness forever dwell. 

There was a wedding one night far down the peaceful 
valley, and in the years that followed I saw a half dozen curly- 
headed girls romping around their mother’s knee and a half 
dozen noisy boys diving like didappers and swimming like ducks 
down at the old swimming hole, or fishing in the eddies, or 
yelling, or running rabbits in the brier field. They were the 
fruits of the union of the plow boy and the milk maiden, and 
I shouted, “Three cheers for the Union!” because I knew that 
the great majority of the men who succeed and distinguish 
themselves in the world are country-bred, and but for the brawn 
and brain and the fresh blood that flows in from the old planta- 
tion, the grass would soon grow green in the streets of that 
city by the sea. 

If you want to make a man of your boy and give him muscle 
and brain and constitution, take him away from the environments 
of the sweltering city and turn him loose on the farm, and let 
him caper among the bull-bats and billy goats, and let him 
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convert himself into a circus and turn somersaults and tumble 
in the air like a straw hat in a cyclone; let him carry his big 
toe in a sling, and climb up and straddle the comb of the barn 
room and yell like an Indian, or explore the bottom of the well 
in search of bull frogs. It will give him nerve and spirit. 

Let him mix up in a dog fight, and shiver lances with a 
butting ram, and play Mazeppa on the back of a yearling steer. 
It will teach him the lessons of courage and self-confidence. 

Let him venture where angel dare not tread. His grand- 
mother may have hysterics every day, and his mother may wear 
mourning in anticipation of the final tragedy, but fear not— 
you can’t kill him, 

Let him put red pepper in the cat’s mouth, and flash gun- 
powder under the dog’s nose, and stampede the calf with his 
mother’s parasol. 

Let him sew up the leg of his slumbering father’s pantaloons, 
and hide under the sofa when his big sister’s beau calls, and 
put asafcetida in the soup, and receive a “thrashing” every hour, 
for it will imbue him with the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Let him learn to be Nature’s lover and gather her songs 
in his heart and hang upon her lips like a smitten Cupid. 

Let him daily keep tryst with her in the sunny field and 
silent woods, and pillow his head on her bosom by the babbling 
brook, where the blue bells kiss the marigolds in the love- 
whispering breeze, and dream away the golden hours to the 
sweet lullabies of the robin and the bob-o-link. 

Let him walk in her sequestered lanes where the hawthorn’s 
overarching bloom is melodious with red birds and amorous 
with doves. 

Let him go where the tangled glades are splashed with red 
buds and the dogwood blossoms star with white the leafy robes 
of May, where the rabbits waltz by moonlight and the catbird 
sings his sweetest song, for in him some day may awake the 
Muse of a greater Milton or the harp of a sweeter Burns. 

Like a poet without a Muse, or an Apollo without eloquence, 


like a fireless jewel, or an unkindled star, is the man who has — 
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never felt the touch of Nature in his soul. For what is human 
art but the mimicry of Nature, and what is Nature but the 
art of God! 

What brush has ever painted the poppy as the sunbeam’s 
pencil paints it? 


* What beauty of the artist’s painted dream 
Is not more deftly imaged in the stream, 
Where rocks and trees and bending skies, 
Inverted by its mirror, downward rise. 


Does his ear long for harmony?—the very hills are thrones 
of music. Does his eye crave the beautiful?—April carpets 
the meadows with violets, and June damasks his cottage wall 
with roses; the morning sows the fields with orient pearls, and 
the evening glorifies the sunset skies with a thousand shattered 
rainbows. 

Autumn slows the bounding pulse of Summer with the 
kindly touch of death, and, lo! she falls to sleep on a funeral 
pyre of colors as gorgeous as a dream of heaven. 


Then Winter comes with silent tread, 
And on his heart lays Autumn’s head, 
And on her heart his jeweled hand, 
And stills that heart forever. 
Then o’er her rears a spotless tomb, 
As from the vales her requiem swells, 
And wreathes it from his magic loom 
With crystal immortelles. 


It is here that the unfettered and impressionable boy receives 
his first and best inspirations of thought and sentiment. 

It is here that his fancy takes wing and makes its first 
flights into the bright realm of dreams.. 

It is here that he is first aroused by the call of glory, and 
kneels before Nature’s majesty and receives her royal stroke 
of knighthood. 

The great civilizations of the past were born and nurtured 
in the lap of husbandry. That rich agriculture born of the 
Nile nursed the empire of the Pharaohs into civic greatness, 
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whose mighty ruins remain today the eloquent witnesses of a 
glory that marked the very dawn of history. The harp of 
Orpheus and Pandean pipes played by shepherds and farmers 
in the beautiful land of the Aegean sounded that natal song — 
of civilization whose soul has inspired and animated the poetry 
and eloquence, the arts and arms of all succeeding centuries. 


There was once a civilization in the land of my nativity 
more brilliant than any that ever flourished in all the tide of 
time. About its ruins there clings a romantic story of vanished 
dreams made holier and sweeter by lips that are hushed and 
hearts that now are dust, and there is nothing left but the memory 
of its departed glory, lingering among its tombstones and monu- 
ments, like the fragrance of flowers that are faded and gone. 
It ruled from a throne of living ebony and made the world its © 
tributary. It opened the floodgates of wealth and deluged the 
world with gold. Its realm was the sunny South, the paradise 
of the cotton and the sugar cane, kept by the dusky Adams and 
Eves of toil; and amid its magnolia-scented labyrinths of shade 
walked the chivalry and beauty of a lordly race. 

It was a proud and imperial civilization, but, like great Cesar, 
it fell with an hundred gaping wounds, and its bleeding corpse 
dissolved into ashes long ago on the funeral pyre of war. 

I would not stir your heart to pity nor recall those gaping 
wounds tonight; but rather let me lift the veil of memory and 
give you a glimpse of the golden days of the old plantation 
before our Cesar fell. 

There, half hidden in the groves of live oaks and magnolia 
trees, where the mocking birds chuckled and laughed, and the 
twittering bluebirds built their nests, stood the white-columned 
mansion of the master, where life reached the high tide of 
baronial splendor. 

And stretching away to the horizon were the snowy cotton 
fields, alive with the toiling slaves, who, without a single care 
to burden their hearts, sang as they toiled from early morn ‘till 
close of day. 
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Every sunrise of summer was greeted by the laughter and 
songs of the darkies as they scattered in gangs and went forth 
in every direction to begin the labors of the day, and the music 
floated back to the mansion to sweeten the morning dreams of 
the drowsy lords and ladies who still rested on their pillows. 
The negroes of that day were the most musical and the most 
humorotis race of people who ever lived in the world, and they 
wove a melody into every task they performed; every leisure 
hour was filled with their mirth and their merriment, and they 
were imbued with the spirit of the Christian religion, and were 
firm believers in the providence of Almighty God. There was 
not an infidel among those millions of slaves. 

I sat on the veranda of an old plantation home in the 
gathering twilight of evening and listened to the chiming of 
the distant village bells and the responsive hymn of the weary 
negroes as they came flocking homeward from the cotton fields 
singing. 

The negro quarters around the mansion were the shrines 
of innocent pleasures, where the dusky revelers gathered every 
night, with banjo and fiddle, to play, and pat, and sing, and 
dance away the long, happy hours. 

I have heard them play and sing until the very heavens 
seemed to turn into sheets of music; every star was a note 
and every constellation was a song. I have seen them dance 
until the smoke and pleasure of the bonfire swung corners with 
the moonbeams in the air. I have heard them laugh until 
the ripening corn grinned through the shuck and the tickled 
chestnut burrs spread their mouth and chuckled. The old 
darkies and the kinky-headed pickaninnies formed a circle 
around the dancers, and all patted and sang together, keeping 
time with the music of the fiddle. 

I have heard them hum to flying shuttles and the clank of 
drumming batons, and beat time to the music of whirling bob- 
bins, and the great banks of cotton and wool melted away like 
snow in June, and then reappeared in ponderous bolts of jeans 
and linsey. 
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And then I have seen them in the sewing room and heard 
the snip of shears, and the grating of thimbles, and the sighing 
of thread till the last garment was finished and the black bodies 
were made proof against the cold and the chilling blasts of 
winter. 

And then, in the dreamy days of autumnal glory, when its 
gold was on the forest and the mellow sun poured amber on 
the russet fields, I have watched my mother as she sat by the 
window in her big arm chair knitting for her slaves. The 
rhythmic movement of her graceful fingers was visible music; 
it was enchantment; it was magic in yarn, and the big white 
ball cut capers on the floor, 


And her needles danced like witches, 
And those nimble fingers flew 

As they deftly threw the stitches, 
And the great white stocking grew. 


But as each autumn came and went I saw new silver in her 
hair and new lines of coming age in her beautiful face, and 
her lovelit eyes grew dim; and then at last, with my old black 
mammy, they buried her on the hill, and my father, too, is 
sleeping there. 


Whatever may have been said by lecturers or novelists to 
the contrary, the old-time southern darkey was the happiest 
being on the Lord’s green earth. He took no thought of the 
morrow, what he should eat or what he should drink, and not 
a wave of trouble rolled across his lazy heart. He was as 
prone to idleness as the sparks are to fly upward, and when his 
master caught him napping in the field, he turned ashy and 
protested that he was the sickest negro in the world. 

One day an old-time planter, who was a lawyer as well, 
came home from court and found his darkies lounging about 
and sleeping under the shade of the trees, and he sternly called 
them around him, with a thunderstorm on his brow, and harshly 
said: “If you lazy, good-for-nothing niggers don’t quit lounging 
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and sleeping around here and get up and go to work, I will quit 
practising law and let you all starve to death.” 

A lazy old darkey got married one night and gave the 
preacher a string of fish for tying the knot. In about two 
months the preacher met him and said: “Rastus, how are 
you and Aunt Dinah getting along?” “Well, boss,” Uncle 
Rastus said, “I wish to de Lawd I had et dem fish.” 

Uncle Rastus met Uncle Nicodemus one day and said: 
“Nicodemus, do yo’ ‘spose any of de ‘postles wuz cullud?’ 
“I’se not sho ’bout dat, Rastus,” said Nicodemus, “but I’se 
powerful sho dat Simon Peter wuz no nigger, ‘cause ef he 
had been, dat rooster neber would a-crowed three times.” 

Old Uncle Ephraham’s wife died; and the old man moaned, 
and yelled, and shouted, and finally jumped in the grave and 
wanted to be buried with her, but a big, stout darkey jerked 
him out and held him. The old man looked around in his wrath 
and said: “Turn me loose, nigger, and go ’way fum here; yo’ 
neber did lak to see me enjoy myse’f.” 

Uncle Rastus was a preacher, and his master was also a 
preacher. He couldn’t read a word in the book, and was there- 
fore compelled to rely on his master for his texts. 

He shuffled into the mansion one Saturday evening and said: 
“Excuse me, marse, but what is yo’ text gwyne to be for 
tomorrow, ef yo’ please, sir?” 

“Tt is this, Rastus,” the old man said: “ ‘And the multi- 
tudes came unto Him and He healed them of divers diseases.’ ” 

Uncle Rastus thanked his master and bowed himself out, 
and next morning he rose before his congregation and said: 
“My congergashun, I’se got de dangerousest text ‘twixt de lids 
of de Bible. It is dis: ‘And de multitudes came unto Him 
and He healed dem of divers diseases.’ Mark de words of de 
text: ‘divers diseases.’ Now, according to dis heah text, 
disease is in de world—de yaller fever kills hits thousands, and 
de smallpox hits tens of thousands. Sometimes dese earthly 
doctors can cuore de yaller fever ef dey gits to it in time. Some- 
times dey can cuore de smallpox, but, in the language of de 
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text, ef yo’ take de divers yo’s done dead right now! Nobody 


but de Lord can cuore de divers.” 


The queens of the mansions were perfect types of Caucasian 
beauty, and they were wooed and won under arbors of Marechal 
Niels and among the cape jasmines by men as proud and courtly 
as ever shivered lances in the romantic days when knighthood 
was in flower. 

They lived in ease and luxury, and each day was a link in 
the golden chain of pleasure. 





“OLD LIMBER” 
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